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TKrce  BASIC  Trutk 

Akout  Ckicago  s 

BQSIC 

Advertising  AAcdium 


Its  million  reader-friends  constitute  Chicago’s  key 
audience  for  advertisers.  Its  place  in  the  home  is  the  solid 
and  enduring  one  of  respect  and  trust. 


Good  thinking,  good' manners  and  good  morals  have 
made  The  Chicago  Daily  News  a  good  companion  and  good 
counsellor  for  the  families  who  have  chosen  it  as  their 
favorite  newspaper. 


For  43  consecutive  years  The  Daily  News  has  carried 
more  Total  Display  linage  than  any  other  Chicago  paper, 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday*.  None  but  a  BASIC  adver¬ 
tising  medium  could  have  such  a  record! 


*For  lair  comparison,  liquor  linage  omit¬ 
ted  since  The  Daily  News  does  not  accept 
advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages 
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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


IAILY  news  PLAZA;  400  West  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO 
IETROIT  OPPICE:  7-210  General  Motors  Building 


NEW  YORK  OPnOE:  9  Rocke/elier  Plaza 
SAN  PRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


Tie  in  your  advertising  with 


e 


PARADE’S  TECHNIQUE  of  pre  ;ditW 
picture>stories  has  made  it  the  bt  suttS 
national  magazine  section  —  as  proven 
independent  reader  surveys.  Ask  us  to 
show  them  to  you. 

As  the  best' read  section  of  the  Sunday 
paper  next  to  the  front  news  section.  Parade 
offers  an  outstanding  medium  for  your  ad* 
vertising.  Space  still  available.  Circulation 
2,000,000.  Below  —  read  bow  Parade’s 
picture-story  technique  works. 


leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


niOM  omci  WOMCn  to  aviation  cadet  is  a  terrific  wrench  for 
thousands  of  boys.  Parade  picked  a  typical  boy  and  decided  to 
follow  his  career  in  picture-stories,  some  already  published,  and 
others  scheduled  for  future  issues. 


A  DITAIilO  scenario  was  planned.  Banning  with  his  office 
routine,  the  first  story  took  the  boy  through  his  anxious  period 
of  waiting  for  orders  to  report.  Every  photograph,  every  pose, 
every  situation  was  pre<dit^  to  help  t^  the  story. 


PARAOl  PICTURI-STOMIS  always  have  the  living  quality 
of  individual  people  in  action— the  living  quality  people 
expect  when  they  pick  up  each  issue.  More  about 
Parade’s  editorial  methods  next  month. 
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Detroit  Free  Press 
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Total  Circulation  2,000,000 
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This  enormous  cut  in  consumption  requires  the  most 


drastic  economy,  with  curtailment  in  every  possible 


way— editorial,  mechanical,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 


ing.  The  News  already  has  put  into  effect  changes  to 


NEWS  NEWSPRINT  SAVINGS 


meet  the  government  requirements. 


Editorial' 


The  News  is  the  biggest  user  of  newsprint  because  of 


Features  omitted  and  fea¬ 


tures  condensed. 


Comic  and  Country  Coloroto 


Sections  reduced  in  size. 


Average  net  paid  January  circulation  exceeded  1,950,000  Daily . . .  3,850,000 
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Weight  of  cover  stock  re¬ 
duced.  Waste  eliminated. 

Circulation— 

Canadian  circulation  abol¬ 
ished. 

Sunday  News  price  raised  in 
36  states.  Unsold  papers  and 
returns  drastically  reduced. 
Distribution  curtsuled. 

Advertising— 

^  black  and  white  advertis¬ 
ing  omitted  from  country 
editions,  daily  and  Sunday. 
Total  number  of  pages  re- 
-duced.  Classified  Advertising 
Section  discontinued. 

Advertising  curtailed  wher¬ 
ever  possible  in  all  sections. 


Mechanical 


Comic  paper  weight  reduced. 


its  tremendous  circulation.  No  other  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  daily  or  Sunday,  is  remotely  comparable.  We 
feel  obligated,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  to  provide 
this  vast  audience  with  adequate  coverage  of  the  news. 
But  the  concise,  compact  treatment  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  under  the  tabloid  format  tremendously  magnifies 
our  present  problem  of  newsprint  curtailment. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  friendly  cooperation  of  News 
advertisers  in  1943.  We  shall  again  ask  their  help.  It 
hurts  when  we  have  to  discourage  the  full  and  un¬ 
limited  use  of  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  in 
America.  But  there  just  isn’t  pajier  enough  to  . 
go  around. 


THE  ®  NEWS 

NEW  YORKS  ^  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


NEWS  BUILDING 
New  York 


TRIBUNE  TOWER 

Chicago 


155  MONTGOMERY  ST.- 
San  Francisco- 


NEW  YORK  NEWS  NEWSPRINT 
CONSUMPTION  'auoTA 


YORK  NEWS  TOPS  ML  PAPBIS 
IN  1943  NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE  CUT ! 


The  New  York  News,  with  the  largest  daily  and  Sun 
day  circulation  in  America,  consumes  more  newsprint 
than  any  other  newspaper.  In  1943  it  made  the  largest 
tonnage  saving  in  newsprint  of  any  of  the  1740  daily 
papers  published  in  the  U.  S.  It  cut  more  than  22,000 
tons  from  its  consumption  in  1941,  the  base  year 

Consider  what  a  22,000  ton  saving  means.  That  much 
paper  will  print  a  28-page,  standard-size  daily  news 
paper  of  350,000  circulation.  Only  15  daily  newspapers 
in  the  entire  country  have  350,000  or  more  circulation. 

Present  Government  regulations  if  continued  through 
out  the  year,  will  compel  The  News  to  more  than 
double  this  saving  in  1944.  Its  1944  quota  provides  for 
a  cut  of  more  than  50,000  tons  from  the  base  year. 
According  to  information  supplied  by  the  A.N.P.A. 
only  nine  newspapers  in  America  used  as  much  as 
50,000  tons  in  1941  or  1942. 


You  don't  have  to  be  told  how  important  comic  strips  are  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ership.  You  only  have  to  know  which  paper  in  your  town  has  the  COMICS 
you  like. 


Suppose  you  wanted  to  follow  the  daily  and  Sunday  doings  of  the  wonderful 
people  whose  familiar  faces  you  see  on  this  page?  In  any  other  city  but 
Washington  you'd  have  to  buy  two,  three,  or  even  four  papers. 


Not  in  Washington. 


In  Washington,  the  TIMES-HERALD,  with  the  greatest  collection  of  star 
comics  in  the  world,  gives  you  the  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP.  And  you  know 
what  that  means  in  readership,  in  any  city.  That's  what  it  means  in 
Washington,  too. 


Bringing  Up  Father 
Batoline  Alley 
The  Bumps 
Dick  Treoy 
Elza  Poppin 
The  Lone  Ranger 
Henry 

They’ll  De  It  Every  Time 
Little  Iodine 
Joe  and  Asbestos 
Little  Annie  Rooney 


The  Katzenjammer  Kids 

Tim  Tyler’s  Luck 

Skippy 

Jnngle  Jim 

Tippie 

Horold  Teen 
Li’l  Abner 
Blondie 
Smiiin’  Jack 
Barney  Boogie  and 
Snuffy  Smith 
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FOR  SYNDICATION 

-WITH  A  RECORD  STARTINO  LIST 


AbUmn9,  Tex,  Hmporter  Mews 

Akron  Boacon-Journal 

AikopiUot  Car,  dtixan  Timat 

Baton  Rouga  Stato  Timet  46:  Advocate 

Binghamton  Prett 

Batten  Harmld  Traveiet 

Coftar  Ra$fidtf  la,  Oamette 

Chattanooga  Timet 

Chicago  Timet 

Uet  Moinet  Hegitter  A  Tribune 

Ihtlutk  Herald 

Eatton  Exprett 

fort  Ifayne  Joumal^Caxette 

freeporl,  HI.  Journal  Standard 

fort  Smtitk,  Ark,  Tlmat  Record 

Fullertoup  CallJ,  Newt  Tribune 

Regerttewnp  Md,  Mail 

Huntington,  if,  fa.  Herald  Ditpatck 

Huron,  So,  Dak,  Uuronite 

Honolulu  Adoertiaer 

Ironton,  Okie  Newt 

JecktonvMe,  fim,  Jemrnal 

Kintten,  No,  Car,  Free  Prett 

Laconia,  N,  H,  CUixen 

Lake  Ckarlet,  La,  American  Prett 

Long  Boeckp  CmUf,  Proet'-TeLegrmm 

Lot  Angelee  Newt 

LouitvUlo  Timet 

Mediten,  Witc,  Stake  Jettmai 

Hentneid,  O,,  Newt^Journal 

MmrtkmUp  MUh,  OtxenixU 

Miami  Newt 

Middletown,  N,  Y.  Timeo^ertdd 
Montgomery  Adoortiter 
New  Haven  JoumalA^omrier 
New  York  Poet 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  A  Timet 

Patedena  Star  Newt  Poet 

Port  Arthur,  Tex,  Netm 

Providence  Jemrnal 

Portland  Oregonian 

Rock  Itland,  Hi,  Argut 

San  Bernardino,  CaliJ,  Smn 

San  Diego  Tribune 

St,  Louie  Pott  Ditpatck 

San  Prancitco  Chronicle 

Santa  Memiem,  CeJiJ,  OmOeek 

Seattle  Star 

SpringJUld,  Mate,  Union 
Spriatgfield,  Me,  Newt  Leader  Prate 
Sandmtky,  O,  Megitter^Star»Nowt 
Tecetma  Tlmtee 
Tampa  Tlmtet 
Trontem  Tlntet 
Tucten,  Aria,  Dally  Star 
Waekington  Peet 
Watertown,  N,  Y,  Timet 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 

Writing  a  daily  column,  "Washington  Calling" 

Marquis  Childs — “crack  correspondent  of  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch”,  The  New  York  Times  calls  him — ^waa  chosen  this  week  to 
write  a  new  daily  column  of  comment,  interpretation  and  analysis 
on  national  and  international  affairs. 

News  of  this  has  brought  a  rush  of  orders  without  precedent.  The 
column  has  more  initi^  subscribers  than  any  other  in  our  syndicate 
history.  The  list,  at  press  time,  appears  at  the  left. 

The  nation's  capital  describes  Mr.  Childs  and  his  woric  as  “sound 
and  temperate,  bolstered  always  with  unassailable  facts,  with  infor¬ 
mation  gleaned  from  sources  accessible  to  few  outside  official  circles.” 
The  nation's  editors,  speaking  in  the  tangible  terms  of  subscriptions 
to  his  column,  confirm  this  high  estimate  of  his  value. 

“Washington  Calling”  is  for  immediate  release.  Promotion  mate¬ 
rial  is  ready.  For  samples  and  terms,  please  write — or  wire,  col¬ 
lect — to 

FiATURE  SYNDICATE 
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-Loday  s  new  world  is  smaller,  not 
just  because  planes  fly  faster,  but  because  people 
know  so  much  more  about  it... because  so  much  sig¬ 
nificant  information  from  all  its  warfronts  and  home- 
fronts  is  being  placed  in  people’s  hands  every  day. 

Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information 
about  this  challenging  new  world?  Where  are  they 
learning  the  fascinating  lessons  of  the  new  geog¬ 
raphy...  and  all  that  it  means  to  them?  Where  are 
they  getting  the  facts  about  what’s  happening  today 
in  far-away  as  well  as  near-by  places? 

Of  all  today’s  informative  forces,  none  gives  as 
much  information  to  as  many  people  as  the  news¬ 
paper.  Nowhere  else  are  so  many  millions  discov¬ 
ering  so  much  about  the  world  and  the  people  who 
live  in  it... about  what  people  are  doing  and  think¬ 
ing,  hoping  and  planning,  in  their  own  home  town 


and  around  the  world.  For  today’s  new  world  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood... seen  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  maps  that  bring  it  to  life  and  make  it  real. 


That’s  one  reason  why  the  demand  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  at  an  all-time  high  today.  That’s  one  reason 
why,  as  The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  shows,  people  are  reading  their  newspapers 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  before... the  ads  as  well 
as  the  news,  because  today’s  ads,  too,  contribute  so 
much  to  the  information  people  are  seeking. 


People  get  most  of  their  information  from  their 
newspapers.  And  the  place  where  people  get  most  of 
their  information  is  naturally  the  best  ^ 
place  to  inform  them  of  your  products 
and  services,  your  wartime  activi¬ 
ties  and  your  postwar  plans. 


Ihere  were  headaches  enough  in  publishing  a 
newspaper  before  newsprint  rationing  arrived,  but  now  we  know  what 
a  real  headache  is  like!  And  we’re  grateful  to  those  who  supplied 
the  aspirin  of  patience  and  cooperation  when  the  pain  was  greatest. 


I  With  no  precedents  to  guide  us,  we  could  not 

I  1 1  d  1 1 IV  ^  devise  immediate  and  deft  solutions  to  the  many 

^  ‘f’h  A  ^  ^  f  problems  which  the  situation  created 

/\Spil^in  ♦  niefeiy  searching  the  archives 

of  experience.  There  was  nothing  in  the  book 
because  there  wasn’t  any  book ...  it  had  to  be  written  from  scratch. 


In  the  circumstances,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
could  have  nagged  and  needled  us  into  many  a  hasty  expedient 
which  soon  would  have  come  unstuck  as  the  strains  and  stresses  mounted. 

But  there  was  no  needling,  no  nagging . . .  and  so 
we  have  worked  the  harder  to  fairly  apportion  all  the  white  space 
which  rationing  permits  us  to  allot  to  advertising. 

The  headache  isn’t  gone,  but  it’s  easier  to  bear  because 
of  those  who  bear  with  us.  Again  we  say, 
thanks  for  the  aspirin! 

CHICAGO 

HERALD' AMERICAN 


Chicago’s  Most  Widely-Read  Evening  Papei 


Nationally  Represented  by 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  FRONT 


Despite  space  limitations,  The  New  York  Times  contin¬ 
ues  to  give  its  readers  a  complete  foreign  news  coverage,  omit¬ 
ting  no  phase  of  the  world  conflict  or  its  implications. 

During  1943,  The  Times  own  correspondents,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  transmitted  4,033,317  words  of  news  and 
interpretation  by  coble,  wireless  and  overseas  telephone  .  .  . 
enough  to  fill  fifty  novel-length  volumes. 

This  wordage  is  additional  to  that  of  regular  news  ser¬ 
vices  and  special  services— another  year's  confirmation  of  the 
unequaled  thoroughness  and  energy  with  which  The  New  York 
Times  gives  its  readers  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  picture 
of  this  world  in  which  they  live. 


iNieib  l|ork  Sitne^i 


'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Frank  Noyes  Closely  Allied 
(Vith  Development  of  AP 


I  . 


Washington  Star  President  Marks 
Half-Century  With  Associated  Press 
By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


ASHINGTON.  Feb.  10  —  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
be  story  of  Frank  B.  Noyes 
rithout  recalling  the  history  of 
he  Associated  Press  it  was  no 
Surprise  that  a  ringing  declara- 
ion  by  the  veteran  Washington 
^bliaher  was  the  prelude  to 
APs  decision  to  appeal  to  the 
^preme  Court  in  the  “monop¬ 
oly"  suit. 

Half  a  century  of  battling  for 
Oetter  journalism  had  not  dulled 
be  sword  of  the  Wa$hington 
tor’a  president.  For  50  years 
has  been  a  director  of  the 
iP  and  its  predecessor,  and  for 
of  those  years  he  was  presi- 
it  of  the  press  association. 

"Flghb"  He  Counseled 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  its 
ibership  should  look  toward 
ashington  when  the  Federal 
lurt  at  New  York  City  con- 
led  its  preliminary  findings 
id  sought  to  force  AP  to  re- 
:e  its  basic  structure. 

“Fight!”  counseled  Mr,  Noyes; 
id  fight  the  AP  will. 

Now  80  years  old,  and  “re- 
^ed"  to  the  position  of  Hon¬ 
orary  President  of  the  AP,  Mr. 
Woyes  is  living  the  promise  he 
pude  when  he  surrendered  the 
ivel  to  his  successor:  that  he 
ould  be  available  whenever  his 
Jerviees  might  be  needed. 

His  honorary  title  carries  with 
It  the  invitation  to  sit  as  a  mem- 
«r  of  any  committee  he  might 
fcoose.  His  first  committee  se¬ 
lection  was  the  one  placing  him 
■n  the  front  line  to  further  the 
pupreme  Court  petition. 

■nie  self-styled  “octogenarian 
^ce  in  Wonderland"  is  any- 
uing  but  that.  His  public  state- 
nent  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
tP  ruling  went  to  the  heart  of 
he  issues  with  an  economy  of 
anguage.  It  was  as  a  skilled 
awyer’s  findings  expressed  in 
working  language  of  a 
sKilled  newspaperman. 

Started  Behind  Counter 
To  comprehend  fully  the  emi- 
^nce  in  journalism  of  Frank 
|wtt  Noyes,  it  is  necessary  to 
l®ow  something  of  his  back- 
wound  and  the  impulses  that 
into  the  field  of 

"*wipapering. 

IHs  choice  of  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
llow  was  no  accident.  He  was 
to  a  journalistic  family. 

Jbitor 


His  father  was  Crosby  S.  Noyes, 
one  of  the  founders  of  what  is 
today  the  Capital's  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  the  Star. 

But  that  did  not  mean  that 
Frank  Noyes  was  to  inherit  jour¬ 
nalism’s  favors.  Actually  his 
first  job  was  (as  it  is  today  in 
a  different  sense )  selling  the 
Star — behind  a  counter  when  he 
was  a  school  child. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  educated  at 
Columbian  College  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  school  before  he  became  a 
full-fledged  newspaperman.  He 
had  studied  advertising  and  ac¬ 
counting  methods  and  at  the  age 
of  23  became  business  managerj 


and  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Star. 

His  first  connection  with  what 
was  to  be  the  AP  was  in  1894 
when  he  was  elected  a  director 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Illinois 
Associated  Press,  one  of  those 
charged  with  the  formulation  of 
policies  of  the  news  service. 

Aimosi  immediately  a  crisis 
arose.  A  court  declared  the 
Illinois  group  to  be  a  common 
carrier,  raising  an  issue  very 
similar  to  the  one  framed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  AP  then  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  obtain  relief  from 
what  Mr.  Noyes  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  considered  an  interference 
with  their  rights  and  a  hindrance 
to  operation  of  the  news  service 
along  the  efficient  lines  they  had 
envisioned. 

They  felt  this  was  not  possible 


FRANK  BRETT  NOYES 


in  a  “proprietary’’  organization; 
that  only  an  association  could 
carry  on  as  projected.  Mr. 
Noyes’  position  then  and  his  at¬ 
titude  as  expressed  after  the  re¬ 
cent  court  holding  rested  on  the 
same  principle.  On  the  more 
recent  occasion,  he  said: 

“The  vital  question  is  whether 
the  members  of  the  association 
may  use  their  own  judgment  in 
election  or  denial  freely  or 
whether  they  can  be  properly 
coerced  to  vote  against  what 
they  regard  as  the  best  interest 
of  the  organization  itself.” 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
milestones  in  press  association 
history  was  Mr.  Noyes’  defense 
of  the  AP  when  he  was  criti¬ 
cized.  as  an  officer  of  AP,  by  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  case  has 
rested  in  journalistic  and  legal 
archives  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  important  today  only  as  noting 
that  Mr.  Noyes  waged  the  fight 
and  won.  It  was  a  turning  point 
for  the  AP  and  by  way  of  tribute 
to  Mr.  Noyes  he  was  elevated  to 
its  presidency  in  1900. 

Worked  in  Chicago 

Mr.  Noyes  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  was  educated  here  and 
had,  until  1901,  spent  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  years  within  a  literal 
stone’s  throw  from  his  birth¬ 
place.  In  1901  he  determined  to 
broaden  his  studies  by  becoming 
editor-in-chief  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

He  spent  nine  years  in  Chi¬ 
cago — years  distinguished  by 
progress,  reform  and_  municipal 
improvement  along  lines  which 
he  steadfastly  advocated.  During 
his  absence  he  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Star,  and  in  1910  he 
returned  to  Washington  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  his  brother, 
'Theodore  Williams  Noyes,  who 
then  devoted  his  full  time  to  the 
editor’s  duties. 

Through  the  years  1900-1938, 
Mr.  Noyes  continued  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  AP  withotrt 
compensation.  In  that 
the  membership  grew  from  600 
to  more  than  1.300. 

World  War  I  presented  the 
first  great  test  of  the  worth¬ 
whileness  of  a  press  association 
and  imder  Mr.  Noyes’  guidance 
AP  acquitted  itself  well. 

Chiefs  of  state  went  to  the 
Star  publisher  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  that  troublous  period, 
among  them  the  British  Am* 
bassador.  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
and  the  French  Ambassador, 
J.  J.  Jusserand.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked.  with  very  probable 
truth,  that  he  carried  more  se¬ 
crets  of  state  than  any  other 
civilian  in  the  World  War  era. 

Development  of  leased  wire 
and  telephoto  and  cooperation 
with  foreign  news  services  have 
been  prime  policies  of  the  Noyes 
terms  of  office. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Evans  Resigns 
Chicago  Sun  Post 

Marshall  Field  Assumes  Title  of 
Publisher  ...  No  Other  Changes 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  8  —  Silliman 

Evans  has  resigned  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
Mai^all  Field, 
founder  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper, 
now  nearly  2V4 
years  old,  has 
assumed  the  title 
of  publisher. 

In  announcing 
his  r  e  s  i  g  n  a  - 
tion,  Mr.  Evans 
stressed  the  only 
reason  for  his 
_  _  leaving  the  Sun 

SiUimon  Evems  is  a  “personal 
one,”  and  that  he  has  no  future 
business  plans  to  make  public  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Field  told  Editor  &  Pua- 
usKER  there  will  be  no  changes 
in  the  executive  personnel  of 
the  Sim,  with  all  major  execu¬ 
tives  continuing  in  their  regular 
posts.  He  plans  to  make  the 
Sun  his  chief  business  interest, 
having  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  paper  last  April  and  is 
now  taking  over  the  duties  of 
publisher. 

Mr.  Evans  did  not  have  a  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  Sun,  having 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Field  to 
launch  the  new 
paper,  dating 
back  to  its  in¬ 
ception  in  Sep- 
t  e  m  b  e  r ,  1941. 

Mr.  Evans  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the 
double  job  of 
operating  the 
Nashville  Tenn¬ 
essean,  of  which 
he  is  president 
and  publisher, 
together  with  his 
duties  as  Sun 
publisher,  have 
physical  strain. 

He  plans  to  continue  as  active 
head  of  the  Tennessean,  which 
he  acquired  in  April,  1937. 

Since  becoming  associated 
with  Mr.  Field  in  publishing  the 
Sun,  Mr.  Evans  has  “commuted” 
between  Chicago  and  Nashville, 
where  he  has  maintained  his 


Marshall  Field 
been  a  heavy 
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home.  He  spent  a  total  of  109 
nights  on  the  train  during  1943. 

After  a  vacation  trip  with  Mrs. 
Evans  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Evans 
plans  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Nashville.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  American  Airlines  and  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany.  Appoaching  50.  Mr.  Evans 
indicated  that  he  had  no  future 
business  plans  to  announce, 
other  than  those  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Evans' 
resignation  came  as  a  surprise 
to  his  associates  at  the  Sun.  The 
formal  announcement  was  in  the 
form  of  two  statements  from 
Field  and  Evans.  Mr.  Field’s 
statement  concerning  the  resig¬ 
nation  was  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Silliman  Evans  has  told 
me  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved 
of  his  responsibility  as  publisher 
of  this  newspaper,  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  his  own  expand¬ 
ing  affairs,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  do  not  feel  I  can 
ask  him  to  further  sacrifice 
these  interests. 

“I  should  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  my  very 
deep  gratitude  for  invaluable 
help  he  has  contributed  to  the 
organization  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 
His  unique  energy,  experience 
and  judgment  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  invaluable — and  he  will 
leave  with  a  great  feeling  of 
friendship  not  only  from  myself 
but  all  members  of  the  staff. 

“In  assuming  the  very  great 
responsibility  of  publisher,  I 
do  so  in  the  knowl^ge  that  the 
Sun  has  earned  an  assured  place 
in  this  community,  and  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  have  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  all  who  have 
been  so  loyal  and  encouraging 
since  its  inception.” 

Mr.  Evans'  statement:  “Mr. 
Field  asked  me  to  assist  him  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Chicago 
morning  newspaper.  This  has 
been  done. 

“The  purpose  for  which  I  came 
to  Chicago  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Field  for  his  acceptance  of  my 
resignation. 

“I  know  that  as  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  he  will  direct 
the  organization  and  the  paper 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  make 
the  great  progress  which  I  fore¬ 
saw  and  foresee  for  it. 

“The  task  of  starting  a  news¬ 
paper  without  a  name  or  place  to 
print,  within  90  days,  and  then 
carrying  through  under  the  un¬ 
paralleled  conditions  that  the 
world  is  in  today,  has  been  an 
arduous  one,  but  I  have  enjoyed 
it. 

“In  a  life  literally  filled  with 
associations  with  men  in  various 
kinds  of  businesses,  I  have 
formed  the  deepest  affection  for 
Marshall  Field. 

“I  am  leaving  an  organization 
made  up  of  some  of  the  best  men 


and  women  I  have  ever  known 
in  business.  The  constant  loyal 
and  able  assistance  which  Frank 
W.  Taylor  has  given  me  has  been 
a  guidance  and  a  reliance. 

“Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
the  other  executives  on  the  Sun, 
and  the  entire  organization  will 
always  have  my  esteem,  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  will.” 

Mr.  Field  announced  that  Mr. 
Taylor  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  publisher; 
Clem  Randau,  business  manager; 
E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive  edi¬ 
tor;  Wallace  Brooks,  advertising 
director;  Donald  J.  Walsh,  cir¬ 
culation  director;  Frank  Smoth¬ 
ers,  editor  of  the  editorial  page; 
Ward  Maybom,  assistant  to  the 
publisher;  and  E.  R.  Richer,  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Mr.  Evans’  resignation  marks 
another  highlight  in  the  Sun’s 
journalistic  career,  dating  back 
to  September,  1941,  when  Evans 
became  associated  with  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  founder  of  the  Sun  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  PM. 

Mr.  Field,  grandson  of  the  late 
Chicago  merchant  prince,  came 
into  possession  of  the  residuary 
estate  of  his  grandfather  last 
Sept.  28,  when  the  former  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  50. 

The  fortune  which  he  inher¬ 
ited  last  fall  is  estimated  to  have 
a  value  of  between  $70,000,000 
and  $75,000,000.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  a  total  of  $46,- 
000,000  from  the  estate. 

■ 

Congress  Passes 
Bill  Admitting 
30-lb.  Newsprint 

Washington,  Feb.  8 — The  new 
tax  bill,  as  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  makes  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  duty  free  for 
the  duration  of  government  reg¬ 
ulation. 

The  section  of  the  bill,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Boren  Committee, 
declares  the  definition  of  “stand¬ 
ard  (duty  free)  newsprint”  to 
include  paper  in  rolls  not  less 
than  15  inches  wide  and  also 
paper  which  weighs  not  less  than 
30  pounds  (with  a  5%  tolerance 
permitted )  per  ream  of  509 
sheets  24  by  36  inches. 

The  provisions  are  made  ef¬ 
fective  “with  respect  to  paper 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  and  while  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  limited  by 
law  or  by  governmental  order 
or  regulation  as  to  the  amount 
of  paper  they  may  use  in  the 
publication  of  their  newspapers.” 

All  30-pound  paper  now  being 
widely  used  by  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  is  supplied  by  domestic 
paper  mills.  Strongly  opposed 
to  manufacture  of  such  stock, 
Canadian  mills  say  they  cannot 
make  it  and  this  week  a  group 
of  them  filed  with  the  WPB  a 
voluminous  brief  stating  their 
reasons. 

In  fact,  the  Canadian  News¬ 
print  Administrator  has  ordered 
mills  there  not  to  manufacture 
that  weight  paper  for  export  to 
the  U.  S. 


Joe  Alex  Morris 
Named  byN-Y. 
Herald  Tribune 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribwn 
announced  this  week  the  u- 
pointment  of  Joe  Alex  Morriie 
foreign  editor, 
effective  Feb. 

15.  The  position 
has  been  vacant 
since  J  o  s  e  p  H 
Barnes  left  to 
join  the  Office 
of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  1941. 

Morris  has 
been  on  the  for¬ 
eign  news  staff 
of  United  Press 
for  15  years,  and 
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I.  A.  MeiiiiL 

has  been  on  leave  during  tb| 
past  few  months  to  work  in  M 
Office  of  Censorship  un£l 
Byron  Price. 

A  native  of  Lancaster,  Jfe 
Morris  was  graduated  from  th 
University  of  Missouri  School! 
Journalism  in  1926  and  joiK 
the  Senate  and  House  staff  g 
the  United  States  Daily,  g 
went  from  there  to  the  Woahiite 
ton  Daily  News,  then  to  Ui 
Tulsa  Tribune  and  the  Dess? 

Post,  before  he  became  a  Uj 
man  in  1928. 

By  1929  he  was  night  cit)i| 
editor  in  the  New  York  oflSce! 

U.P..  and  in  1932  he  be»| 

manager  of  the  New  York  _ 

reau.  He  went  to  WashingtoaiR 
1935  as  news  editor  of  the  UJI 
bureau  there. 

In  1938  he  was  made  siffM 
visor  of  all  foreign  news  iatm 
Washington  bureau,  and  thtM 
lowing  year  was  named  toil 
newly-created  position  of  foiM 
news  editor  in  the  New 
office. 

Morris  made  a  two-month  tai 
of  the  European  war  theatcrd 
1941. 
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ANG  Sets  August  Dal 

The  11th  annual  convents 
of  the  American  Newspaffe 
Guild  will  be  held  Aug.  7-10  i 
Milwaukee,  the  Internatla|jl 
Executive  Board  has  announcM 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  15-16— Inland  Dali 
Press.  Assn.,  midwinter  coar 
ference.  Hotel  Sherman,  Gilt 
cago. 

Feb.  18-19 — Oregon  New» 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  air 
nual  press  -conference,  Schod 
of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Orr 
gon. 

Feb.  20-21— Midwest  Ciror 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annoil 
meeting,  Phillips  Hotel,  Kair 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  20-22  —  AdvertisiM 
Managers’  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies  and  New  Enl* 
land  Newspaper  Advertisinf 
Executives  Assn.,  joint  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  K  i  m  b  a  111 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Feb.  24-25— Texas  Newapr 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Gunter  Hotel,  Saa 
Antonio. 
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justments  after  Japan  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Pacific. 

In  a  recent  article  written 
since  his  return  to  U.  S.,  the 
Daily  News  correspondent  sig¬ 
nificantly  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
ment  on  this  agreement  coming 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
“is  naturally  meager  because  in 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  area  there  is 
a  categorical  ban  on  outgoing 
cables  discussing  controversial 
political  matters.  Correspond¬ 
ents  there  are  strictly  limited  by 
American  military,  as  well  as 
Australian  civil  authorities  to 
war  news  and  routine  political 
announcements.  Free  political 
tors,  writers  and  the  reading  clarification  thus  being  barred — 

_ '-'I-  the  reason  given  that  American 

cal  censorship  of  the  present  commentators  interpret  censored 
war  and  to  try  to  educate  the  pieces  as  conforming  to  head- 
people  as  to  what  is  going  on  quarters  views — little  enlighten- 
behind  the  fighting  fronts.  “War  ment  can  be  expected  from 

Down  Under.” 

Weller,  who  was  employed 
from  1932-36  on  the  Balkan  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  believes 
the  time  has  come  for  American 
newspapers  to  reinstate  the  word 
“foreign”  for  “war”  correspond¬ 
ent  and  have  capable  men  in  key 


V^eller  Hits  News  Ban 
On  Political  Subjects 

Soys  United  Nations  Censors  Forbid 
Such  Copy,  Injuring  Our  War  Effort 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


are  unable  to  provide  U.  S.  to  do  so. 

Ul^espaper  readers  with  pene-  He  firmly  believes  that  it  is 
trsting  interpretive  political  re-  up  to  American  newspaper  edi- 
porting  from  certain  vital  the-  "  _ 

iSers  of  war  where  American  public  to  break  down  the  politi- 

tioops  are  fighting,  declared  ser-  cz'  zzzzzzT'zi-  - ' 

jous-minded  George  Weller,  Chi-  war  and  to  tr 
ctgo  Daily  News  foreign  corre-  people  as  to  > 
jpondent  and  Pulitzer  Prize  behind  the  figh 
winner,  in  an  interview  with  is  fought  wit) 

Editor  &  Publisher.  military,  whicl 

^ck  in  this  country  after  a  emy,  and  the 
three-year  assignment  which  has  consolidates  tl 
tfkpn  him  to  the  Balkans,  Africa  political  sense, 
and  to  virtually  all  South  Pacific  “So  far  we 
sectors,  including  Singapore  and  fighting  with  o 
Java,  Weller  feels  that  American  tary.  Such  qu 
readers  are  not  being  told  the  ing  our  demor 

•‘why”  of  the  war,  largely  be-  bases  in  the  ! -  -  . 

cause  of  political  censorship  by  have  been  completely  neglected  eralized  wartime  censorship  in 
our  own  military  and  by  authori-  for  two  years.”  allied  countries, 

ties  of  allied  countries.  As  an  example.  Weller  cited  “We  should  consider  ourselves 

He  believes  also,  there  is  a  the  recent  pact  between  Aus-  as  foreign  correspondents  and 
lack  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  tralia  and  New  Zealand  in  which  not  especially  as  war  correspond- 
war  of  sufficient  correspondents  they  have  apparently  reached  an  ents,”  Weller  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
who  have  had  political  training  agreement  which  would  sharply  lisher. 

to  enable  them  to  recognize  po-  limit  American  rights  in  those  “Politics  is  an  essential  weapon 
litical  problems  in  the  interna-  areas  and  which  would  attempt  of  war,”  he  asserted,  “and  corre- 
tional  sense  and  to  report  such  to  establish  an  Anzac-oriented  spondents  in  foreign  countries 
events  with  clarity  and  under-  “axis  pattern”  for  territorial  ad-  should  be  permitted  to  give  the 


George  Weller 

war  a  political  meaning.  This 
has  been  neglected  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  censorship  on  the  part 
of  U.  S.  and  our  allies;  (2)  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  not  providing 
correspondents  who  see  this  war 
as  a  political  problem. 

“Many  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  would  like  to  help  avoid 
the  ‘hangover’  that  followed  the 
last  World  War.  They  would 
like  to  avoid  that  cycle  of  at¬ 
traction  and  revulsion.  To  do 
so,  this  war  must  be  politically 
ventilated.” 

Weller,  who  has  been  bombed 
and  machine-gunned,  and  who 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  MAKE  TOUR  OF  PEARL  HARBOR 

This  group  of  war  correipondanH  accraditad  to  tha  U.  S.  Pacific  Flaat  racantly  mada  a  tour  of  tha  Paarl  Harbor  Navy  Yard  and  a  boat  trip  around 
Paarl  Harbor  for  background  to  halp  tham  in  thair  covaraga  of  tha  Navy's  war  in  tha  Pacific.  Tha  trip  was  arrangad  through  tha  cooparation  of  Raar 
Admiral  William  R.  Furlong,  USN,  Commandant  of  tha  Navy  Yard,  and  Liautanant  John  A.  Giles,  USNR,  Fourteenth  Naval  District  PRO.  Shown  hare 
first  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Jamas  Wahl,  NBC;  Clinton  Green,  INS;  Roy  Cummings,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  Clarence  Hamm,  AP;  Harold  Smith,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Victor  Eckland,  Hawaiian  Broadcasting  System;  William  Worden,  AP;  Technician  Fifth  Grade  William  K.  Reed,  Yank.  Second  row,  from  rignt 
fo  left,  Nicholas  F.  Loundagin,  Newsweek;  John  Bishop,  Saturday  Evening  Post;  George  Horne,  New  York  Times;  John  Beaufort,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Horace  D.  Quigg,  U.P.;  Ernest  H.  King,  AP;  Alva  N.  Dopking,  AP;  Leonard  Welch,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Don  Sanick,  Fox  Movietone  News;  Raymond  Coll,  Jr.,  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
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House  Action  Presages 
U.  S.  Paid  Advertising 


That  Is  Freely  Forecast  After  Group 
Agrees  on  Amended  Cormon  Bill 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8— Govern¬ 
ment  financing  of  War  Bond 
advertising  in  newspapers  in 
spite  of  'nreasiiry  opposition  is 
being  freely  forecast  as  a  result 
of  House  conunittee  agreement 
on  a  bill  closely  paralleling  the 
terms  of  the  Senate-approved 
measure. 

The  amended  Cannon  Bill, 
which  the  House  committee  has 
agreed  to  report,  accepts  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
head  Bill,  already  indorsed  by 
the  Senate. 

Diiierence  in  Bills 

There  is  one  major  point  of 
difference:  the  Cannon  Bill  pro- 
po^  that  copy  be  placed  in 
daily  newspapers  in  places  of 
not  more  than  25,000  population 
(using  the  level  at  which  the 
Treasury  and  OWI  have  said 
national  advertising  normally 
stops),  and  rejects  &e  arbitrar¬ 
ily  fixed  10,000  maximum  popu¬ 
lation  figure  now  in  the  Bank- 
head  Bill. 

The  annual  appropriation  dur¬ 
ing  any  war  year  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  both  bills  to  $15,000,000, 
with  $12,000,000  determined  as 
the  minimum. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment 
approved  by  the  Senate,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  government  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  normal 
agency  discounts,  was  dropped 
on  the  House  side  and  will  a 
subject  of  debate  on  the  floor  or 
when  the  conferees  meet,  or  on 
both  occasions. 

The  House  committee  dropped 
the  Buck  amendment  which 
made  provision  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  balance  of  ^e  year 
during  which  the  bill  might 
pass,  thereby  paving  the  way  for 
beginning  the  program  immedi¬ 
ate  upon  Presidential  approval. 

There  is  likelihood  that  this 
amendment  will  be  restored  dur¬ 
ing  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

Paper's  Start  a  Factor 

One  new  provision  fostered  on 
the  House  side  states  that  no 
newspaper  which  was  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  Jan.  1,  1944,  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  share  in  government- 
paid  space.  Otherwise,  all  week¬ 
lies,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
city  of  publication,  and  all  dail¬ 
ies  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000 
population,  would  be  eligible. 

The  formal  report  of  the  House 
conunittee  is  being  prepared. 
Expectation  was  that  the  bill 
will  be  formally  presented  this 
week  and  placed  on  the  calen¬ 
dar. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  Rules  committee 
a  rule  under  which  the  length 
of  debate,  number  of  amend¬ 
ments,  date  of  discussion,  and 
other  particulars  would  be  pre¬ 
determined. 

Assuming  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  ver¬ 
sions  remain,  a  committe  of  con¬ 


advertising  should  be  fairly  al¬ 
located  and  not  be  borne  en¬ 
tirely  by  individual  newspapers 
and  small  groups  of  merchants: 
if  advertising  perverted  editorial 
columns,  America’s  independent 
press  would  long  since  have  be¬ 
come  subservient. 


using  proper  advertising  1 1^ 

ods.  Small  dailies  in  sm^^  I 
non-industry  cities  now  are  ^ 


ferees  will  represent  each 
branch  with  the  power  to  arrive 
at  adjustments  and  report  back 
to  their  respective  houses.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conferees’  report 
would  ready  the  measure  for 
Presidential  approval. 

’The  legislation  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $12,500,000  to 
$15,000,000  annually  for  the  paid 
U.  S.  advertising  was  approved 
Feb.  4  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


ROY  A.  ROBERTS 

President,  American  Society  of 

_  Newspaper  Editors 

WITHOUT  a  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  I  would  not  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  speak  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  on  the  amended 
Bankhead  measure.  If  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  worth  anything,  I  am 
sure  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  would  oppose 
the  bill  as  unnecessary  to  the 
war  effort  and  representing  an¬ 
other  Intrusion  of  government 
into  the  affairs  of  American 
newspapers. 


GENE  ALLEMAN 
Michioon  Press  Association 
THE  GOVERNMENT  needs  a 
coordinated  national  program 
of  War  Bond  advertising  to  re¬ 
place  the  present  hit  and  miss 
method.  Our  board  of  directors 
went  on  record  early  in  1942  fa¬ 
voring  the  Canadian  plan  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  media  last  Au- 
^st.  While  we  have  given  qual¬ 
ified  support  to  the  principal  of 
government  advertising  in  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  Bill  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  amendment  to  new  Can¬ 
non  Bill  authorizing  government 
advertising  in  all  newspapers, 
large  and  small.  We  also  favor 
the  product’o"  and  adoption  of 
companion  bills  covering  other 
media. 


EDWIN  A.  BEMIS 
Managing  Director,  Colorado 
Press  Association 
PRACTICALLY  all  publishers 
in  Colorado  favor  a  well-man- 
aged  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  government  for 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds.  ’They  can 
see  nothing  in  it  which  is  un¬ 
democratic  or  in  any  way  op¬ 
posed  to  th»  best  interest  of 
the  nation.  It  is  a  true  example 
of  free  enterprise,  a  dignified 
business  proposition  and  a  justi¬ 
fied  effort. 


OKLAHOMA  PRESS 
ASSOaATION 

A  SURVEY  conducted  by  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 
reveals  that  96%  of  Oklahoma’s 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
are  in  favor  of  the  Bankhead 
Bill.  Among  ffie  reasons  fre¬ 
quently  advanced  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are:  paid  government  ad¬ 
vertising  will  sell  bonds;  paid 
advertising  is  more  effective 
than  donated  space:  the  cost  of 


WM.  J.  ORTEL 
Manager,  New  York  Press 
Association 

NEW  YORK  State  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  are  still  97%  behind 
government  advertising  legisla¬ 
tion.  ’The  continuing  war  loan 
drive  impresses  the  growing 
need  for  such  support  in  smaller 
communities,  especially.  Letters 
from  members  continue  opposed 
to  the  present  “tin  cup”  system. 
A  concerted  and  controlled  cam¬ 
paign  is  needed  to  do  a  real  job 
of  selling  bonds  to  individuals. 
’The  new  bill.  HR3693,  benefit- 
ting  more  dailies,  is  satisfactory 
with  the  weeklies.  ’The  main 


non-industry  cities  now  are  Imu 
ing  the  pinch  more.  Many  Trcek- 
lies  are  already  "black  m 
blue,”  but  still  fighting  for  vk-  •*** 
tory. 


DOYLE  L.  BUCKLES 
Field  Manoger, 

Alabama  Press  Association 
ALABAMA  publishers  were 
among  the  first  to  advocate 
that  government  mobilize  the 
power  of  advertising  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  war  program  and 
feel  that  this  neglect  is  a  major 
tactical  blunder.  ’They  welcome 
the  recent  House  action  and 
while  many  would  prefer  cov¬ 
erage  in  all  newspapers  and 
media  this  bill  would  reach  the 
most  neglected  65%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Government  advertising 
will  supplement  and  encourage 
sponsored  advertising  which  has 
been  decreasing  in  many  small¬ 
er  communities.  Critics  who 
maintain  that  the  purchase  of 
space  is  a  “subsidy”  are  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  advertising 
as  the  most  potent  and  efficient 
manner  of  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation. 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPEB 
PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
ALTHOUGH  we  have  not  «nimn 
the  views  of  members,  SNyj 
correspondence  with  many  in^j. 
cates  wide  difference  of  opinki 
on  the  subject.  We  have  c» 
ried  in  our  bulletins  factw 
statements  and  reprinted  tg. 
torials  favoring  or  opposing  tki 
bill.  ’The  matter  wasn’t  erg 
discussed  at  our  last  conventka 


JOHN  B.  LONG 
General  Manager,  California 
Newsooper  Publishers  Ass'n 
THE  CNPA  state  advisory  coim- 
cil  and  executive  committee 
endorsed  the  original  Bankhead 
Bill  in  November.  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  the  bill  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
Feb.  4.  but  if  it  is  an  amended 
form  of  tabled  Bankhead  meas¬ 
ure  I  would  question  its  discrim¬ 
inatory  featiires.  In  principle  I 
believe  in  government  advertis¬ 
ing. 


KENNETH  ELUOTT 
Manager, 

Arkansas  Press  Associotioa 
WHILE  government  officials  sal 
others  responsible  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  greatest  selling  campaigi 
in  history  wrangle  and  t^  g 
“subsidy,”  over  50%  of  the  ns- 
tion’s  citizenry  receive  unco¬ 
ordinated  and  hastily  prepanf 
War  Bond  messages.  'The  neg 
for  a  coordinated,  govemmest 
paid  advertising  campaign, 
touching  every  American,  ii 
real.  Rural  publishers,  fadi^ 
growing  labor  problems,  sr 
finding  it  increasingly  diffieoh 
to  get  out  and  sell  “sponsored 
government  advertising,  whkk 
should  come  to  them  in  a  bok- 
ness-like  manner.  Arkansas  pub¬ 
lishers  are  firm  in  their  stasf 
for  such  a  program. 


Appeals  Board 
Grants  524 


MINNESOTA  EDITORIAL 
ASSoaA-noN 

MINNESOTA  publishers  regret 
the  tardiness  and  high-place 
reluctance  in  recognizing  and 
utilizing  hometown  newspaper 
advertising  as  an  effective  war 
aid.  TTiey  feel  further  delay  is 
tantamount  to  administering  an 
anesthetic  after  operation.  Past 
bond  distribution  would  have 
been  better  with,  and  future 
country  sales  depend  more  than 
ever  upon  official  messages  offi¬ 
cially  signed.  But  we  hope  en¬ 
emy  resistance  proves  less  ob¬ 
durate  than  that  of  official  Wash¬ 
ington  and  that  we  can  be  sign¬ 
ing  commercial  contracts  with 
peacetime  industry  before  need 
for  government  advertising  be¬ 
comes  more  acute  and  its  hon¬ 
est  quest  more  humiliating. 


Tons  of  Paper 


3TO 

TnB 
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Washington,  Feb.  9 — The  fint 
list  of  supplemental  newsprU 
grants  approved  by  the  W» 
Production  Board  Appeals  Boahl 
lists  17  papers  sharing  524  addi¬ 
tional  tons. 

’The  newspapers  and  the  grank 
approved  are: 

Newspaper  Tonneii 

Chicago  Times .  310 

Baltimore  Afro  American .  3 

Washington  Afro  American  .  2 

Clovis  (N.M.)  News-Journal .  3 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution .  I 

McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital..  8  I 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  Ex¬ 
press  .  32 

Ccdumbia  (S.C.)  State .  3 

Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram...  1 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun .  6 

Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  1 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Newspapers ...  7 

Kavenna  (O.)  Evening  Record  & 

Daily  Courier  Tribune . 1 

Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argus. . .  2 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News....  4 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald . 128 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Star  Free  Press..  5 


Michelson  Does  Book 

Charles  Michelson,  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the 
unofficial  “ghost”  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  has  written  a  book 
called  “The  Ghost  Talks”  which 
Putnam’s  will  publish  on  M« 
1st.  Mr.  Michelson,  followinf 
40  years  of  successful  newspaper 
work,  became  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Democratic  Nr 
tional  Committee  in  1929. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Febniary  12.  1N4 


l^viS'Sherwood  Tiff 
Ends  As  3  Are  Ousted 

Barnes*  Warburg*  Johnson  Resign  .  .  . 

Barrett  and  Barnard  in  New  Posts 


A  DISPUTE  of  several  weeks 

within  the  Office  of  War  In- 
iormation  over  administrative 
pmoanel  of  the  agency’s  over- 
MSi  branch  was  ended  this  week 
with  the  resignation  of  three  top 
oikials  in  the  New  York  office 
it  the  request  of  Elmer  Davis, 
OWI  director, 

Ihe  resignations  were  an* 
Qoonced  at  a  press  conference 
in  New  York  by  Davis,  who  dis- 
clo^  also  that  Robert  E.  Sher¬ 
wood,  director  of  overseas  oper¬ 
ations,  whose  controversy  with 
the  OWI  head  over  the  matter 
was  brought  before  President 
Boosevelt,  would  “sometime 
soon”  make  a  brief  trip  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  look  over  the  situation 
and  confer  with  officials  of  Brit¬ 
ish  information  agencies. 

Banrett  Named 

The  men  who  resigned  and 
about  whom  the  intra-agency 
diq>ute  had  revolved  were  Jo- 
itph  Barnes,  deputy  director  in 
ch^ge  of  Atlantic  operations; 
James  P.  Warburg,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  for  propaganda  policy, 
and  Edd  Johnson,  editorial  board 
chief  in  the  New  York  office. 
Although  in  his  press  conference 
Davis  declined  to  conunent  on 
the  immediate  cause  for  the  res¬ 
ignations.  the  three  said  later 
they  had  done  so  at  his  request. 

Davis  announced  also  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
former  chief  of  the  News  and 
Featmes  Bureau,  Overseas 
Branch,  as  executive  director 
under  Sherwood,  and  of  Thur¬ 
man  L.  Barnard,  head  of  the 
Outpost  Service  Bureau,  as  as¬ 
sistant  executive  director.  Both 
sat  in  at  the  conference. 

Davis  opened  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  reading  the  following 
prepar^  statement: 

“The  Overseas  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  has 
very  ably  handled  a  gigantic 
and  continually  growing  task 
throughout  most  of  the  world. 
In  this  work  the  New  York  Office 
has  played  an  outstanding  part. 
Now,  however,  as  the  war  in 
Europe  approaches  its  decisive 
stage,  the  Overseas  Branch  un¬ 
dertakes  heavier  responsibilities 
than  it  has  ever  had  to  meet 
before. 

Doris  Stcrtement 

“Military  commanders  in 
Northern  Europe,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  the  Far  East  rely  on  us 
for  an  intensification  of  psychol¬ 
ogical  warfare  against  the  enemy 
and  we  shall  have  to  assume  in¬ 
creasing  obligations  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  liberated  areas.  This 
task  will  require  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  possible  organization  of  the 
work. 

“I  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Overseas  Branch, 
on  the  administrative  measures 
which  will  enable  the  office  to 


meet  these  responsibilities  most 
efficiently.  There  has  never  been 
any  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  us  as  to  the  propaganda 
and  information  policies  which 
should  be  pursued  by  OWI. 

“Edward  W.  Barrett,  former 
chief  of  the  News  and  Features 
Bureau  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  several  months  stay  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  north 
European  theaters  of  war  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Overseas  Branch 
imder  Mr.  Sherwood.  Before 
entering  the  government  service 
Mr.  Barrett  was  Associate  Editor 
of  Newsweek. 

“Thurman  L.  Barnard,  head  of 
the  Outpost  Service  Bureau,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Execu¬ 
tive  Director.  Mr.  Barnard  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  service  was 
vice-president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son. 

"The  resignations  of  James  P. 
Warburg,  Deputy  Director  for 
Propaganda  Policy;  Joseph 
Barnes.  Deputy  Director  for  At¬ 
lantic  Operations,  and  Edd  John¬ 
son,  Chief  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  New  York  office,  have 
been  accepted.  All  these  men 
have  loyally  and  effectively 
served  the  United  States  and  are 
now  leaving  the  service  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  administrative  re¬ 
alignment. 

“Mr.  Sherwood  will  soon  make 
a  hurried  trip  to  London,  to 
make  final  arrangements  there 
for  expanded  psychological  war¬ 
fare  and  consultation  with  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  the  agencies 
of  Allied  governments,  after 
which  he  will  continue  active 
direction  of  the  Overseas  Branch 
from  his  Washington  Headquar¬ 
ters.” 

News  Replacing  Propaganda 

In  an  expansion  of  the  formal 
statement,  Davis  said  the  OWI 
was  preparing  a  completely  new 
service  to  establish  news  centers 
in  liberated  areas  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  job,  he  declared,  will 
become  more  and  more  one  of 
information  rather  than  propa¬ 
ganda  as  the  Allied  forces  move 
forward.  “Propaganda  is  now  in 
the  home  stretch  in  Northern 
Europe,”  said  Davis. 

“The  OWI  has  had  a  serious 
manpower  problem,”  he  de¬ 
clare,  “as  has  everyone  else. 
We  will  never  have  enough  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  the  job  adequately. 
When  we  moved  into  Italy,  we 
had  to  strip  the  staff  in  North 
Africa,  and  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  there.” 

Asked  whether  in  view  of  the 
manpower  situation  he  was  not 
reluctant  to  lose  the  three  men 
who  had  resigned,  he  answered 
“Yes.”  The  reporters  pressed 
him  further,  inquiring  whether 
the  men  had  resigned  volvmtar- 
ily  or  had  been  asked  to  do  so. 
He  replied  that  the  explanation 


MRS.  COOPER 
CHRISTENS  SHIP 

Mrs.  Kent  Cooper,  wife  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  shown  christening  the 
Liberty  Ship  “Saminver"  at  the 
Bethlehem  Shipyards  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Feb.  8.  J.  M.  Willis, 
Bethlehem  vice-president,  shows 
reliei  os  the  bottle  smashes.  Mr. 
Cooper  spoke  at  the  launching. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  included:  Ben  McKelwoy. 
assistant  editor.  Washington  Star, 
and  Mrs.  McKelwoy;  Alexander 
Jones,  managing  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Mrs.  Jones;  Paul 
Miller.  AP  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  Washington  office,  and  Mrs. 
Miller;  and  David  Femsler.  re¬ 
gional  news  director  for  the  AP  in 
Washington. 


in  the  prepared  statement  would 
have  a  suffice. 

The  “administrative  realign¬ 
ment,”  Davis  said,  upon  further 
questioning,  is  being  done  'to 
promote  the  utmost  possible  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  organization  for 
its  new  tasks.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “winning”  the  dispute, 
he  said,  the  changes  being  made 
only  “for  the  good  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
how  he  likes  his  job  now,  Davis 
said:  “There  are  millions  of 
Americans  doing  unpleasant  jobs 
because  they  must  be  done.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  it’s  not 
as  unpleasant  as  wading  in  the 
swamps  of  New  Guinea  or  climb¬ 
ing  the  slippery  mountainsides 
in  Italy,  as  my  son  is  doing.” 
Carroll  Resignation  Unexplained 

Davis  was  asked  whether  Wal¬ 
lace  Carroll,  former  head  of  the 
OWI  London  office  who  resigned 
several  weeks  ago,  had  done  so 
because  of  differences  over  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  with  the  three  men 
in  the  New  York  office,  as  has 
been  suggested. 

“I  don’t  know  that  he  ever  said 
that,”  was  the  answer.  “He 
didn’t  state  publicly  his  reason 
for  resigning.”  When  asked  if 
Carroll  would  now  return  to 
OWI,  Davis  said  he  would  like 
very  much  to  get  him  back  but 
he  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible. 

Barrett  has  been  with  OWI 
since  its  inception,  and  was  in 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  In¬ 


formation  before  it  was  absorbed 
with  other  agencies  into  the 
OWI. 

Before  he  joined  OWI,  Barnes 
was  foreign  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  had 
been  chief  of  the  newspaper’s 
Moscow  and  Berlin  bureaus. 
Johnson  was  in  magazine,  news¬ 
paper,  and  radio  work.  War¬ 
burg,  a  financial  consviltant  and 
formerly  an  adviser  to  the  New 
Deal,  went  to  OWI  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
formation,  which  he  joined  in 
1941. 

Davis  was  asked  whether 
statements  that  left-wing  influ¬ 
ence  in  OWI  was  responsible  to 
any  extent  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  changes.  “No,”  he  replied. 
“Nobody  has  been  attack^  as 
a  left-winger  more  than  I.” 

A  question  as  to  whether  the 
OWI  was  successful  in  selling 
democracy  overseas  wiis  re¬ 
ferred  by  Davis  to  Barrett,  who 
declared:  “We  have  sold  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  and 
for  other  democracies.  ’That's 
our  job.” 

Barrett  said  the  three  titles 
vacated  by  the  resignations 
probably  would  not  be  refilled. 
Davis  said  details  had  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  replace¬ 
ment,  but  rather  of  realignment. 

President's  Role 

Questioned  as  to  whether  the 
President  had  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  or  a  part  in  the  changes, 
Davis  said  that  query  woiild 
have  to  be  directed  to  the  White 
House. 

A  reporter  asked  Davis 
whether  Sherwood  would  be  the 
future  head  of  OWI.  He  declined 
to  comment.  Asked  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  as  chief  in¬ 
definitely,  he  replied:  “I  don’t 
know.  You’ll  have  to  ask  my 
employer  about  that.  .  I’ve  had 
no  intimation  that  I’m  not  to 
continue.” 

Warburg,  Barnes  and  Johnson 
were  short  and  clear  in  their 
statements  that  their  resigna¬ 
tions  were  not  voluntary. 

“You  don’t  resign  from  a  war,” 
said  Warburg.  “I  resigned  be¬ 
cause  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Davis 
to  do  so.” 

Barnes  said:  “I  was  asked  to 
resign,  and  I  resigned.  I  don’t 
quite  know  the  reason  why.” 

“The  only  request  I  ever  got 
from  Mr.  Davis  in  the  20  months 
I  was  with  him  was  to  resign.” 
said  Johnson.  “I  obey^  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  administrative 
changes  are  contemplated,  but 
obviously  I  am  not  to  have  a  part 
in  making  them.” 

Davis  said  the  texts  of  the  res¬ 
ignations  would  not  be  made 
public. 

■ 

Hanna's  Column  Out 

’The  column  “Business  of  the 
Nation,”  formerly  written  by 
Phil  Hanna,  Chicago  Sun  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  Mr.  Hanna’s  future  plans 
are  yet  to  be  announced.  He 
joined  the  Sun  at  its  inception, 
having  formerly  been  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Otto  Smucker  continues 
as  financial  editor  of  the  Sun. 
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Supreme  Court  Hears 
L.A.  Newsboys  Case 


NLRB  Counsel  Asks  They  Be  Termed 
Employes  of  the  Publishers 


WASHmCTON,  Feb.  8— The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
went  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  today  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  ruling  that  newsboys 
vending  Los  Ajngeles,  Cal.,  pa¬ 
pers  are  employes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Because  no  special  circum¬ 
stances  were  pleaded  to  set  the 
Los  Angeles  distribution  system 
apart  from  the  methods  used  in 
other  cities  it  was  apparent  that 
the  NLRB  interest  went  far  be¬ 
yond  the  specific  case  and  looked 
to  a  ruling  that  could  be  uni¬ 
versally  applied. 

Government  counsel,  Alvin  J. 
Rockwell,  made  what  appeared 
to  be  an  original  contention  with 
respect  to  the  legal  definition  of 
“employe,”  namely,  that  the 
labor  board  is  not  held  to  the 
conunon  law  definition. 


Ruling  Seen  Important 

The  burden  of  argument  in 
previous  cases  has  been  that  the 
facts  set  out  brought  the  work¬ 
ers  concerned  within  the  com¬ 
mon  law  definition.  The  effect 
of  a  court  ruling  sustaining 
Rockwell’s  point  might  be  to  af¬ 
ford  a  new  approach  to  other 
Federal  agencies  which  have 
sought  to  have  newsboys  de¬ 
clared  employes  for  purposes  of 
various  regulations  and  tyi>es  of 
payroll  and  other  taxes. 

The  Los  Angeles  cases  arose 
when  the  CIO  Newsboys’  Union 
proposed  that  it  be  designated 
the  agent  of  the  carriers  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  coilective  bargaining. 
The  publishers  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  the  newsboys  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors,  not  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  NLRB  held  for  the  union, 
the  lower  courts  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  publishers,  and  the  appeal 
was  taken  by  the  labor  board. 

Associate  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  today  interrogated  John 
M.  Hall,  attorney  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Fdward  L.  Compton, 
counsel  for  the  Herald  and  Ex- 
press,.  concerning  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  a  newspaper 
over  carriers. 

Associate  Justice  Stanley  Reed 
wanted  to  know  whether  the 
labor  board  would  go  so  far  as 
to  claim  employe  coverage  “for 
the  Fuller  Brush  man  and  the 
man  who  sells  gadgets  on  the 
street.”  Rockwell  replied  per¬ 
sons  of  that  type  now  are  con¬ 
sidered  employes  for  purposes 
of  some  state  regulations. 

Attacking  the  “vagueness”  of 
NLRB  definitions  of  “employe,” 
Atty.  Hall  cited  three  cases  in 
which  the  labor  board  gave  what 
he  regarded  clashing  reasons 
for  deciding  that  full-time  ven¬ 
dors  are  employes  of  the  firms 
whose  merchandise  they  sell. 

Justice  Reed  commented  that 
manufacturers  are  interested  in 
the  distribution  methods  by 


which  their  wares  reach  the  con¬ 
sumers,  but  said  no  one  would 
seriously  contend  the  distribut¬ 
ing  retailer  is  employed  by  the 
manufacturer. 

“The  relationship  between  the 
vendor  and  the  paper  is  based 
on  a  sale,  not  an  employment,” 
Mr.  Compton  supplied.  “No 
hours  are  imposed  on  the  ven¬ 
dors  and  some  of  them  have  as 
many  as  five  or  six  employers 
themselves.  Many  buy  and  sell 
competing  papers,  magazines, 
football  programs  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  and  buy  and  sell  de¬ 
sirable  downtown  locations  with¬ 
out  consulting  any  newspaper  or 
circulation  manager.” 

Cites  Contradictions 

T.  B.  Cosgrove,  attorney  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  read  into 
the  record  excerpts  from  the 
NLRB  hearings  which,  he  said, 
established  the  fact  that  the 
board  had  contradicted  itself  and 
was  relying  on  testimony  sup¬ 
plied  by  persons  ineligible  to  be 
classed  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

For  the  Los  Angeles  News, 
Atty.  L.  B.  Binford  told  the  court 
the  Board  had  sought  to  apply  a 
wholly  different  set  of  basic 
principles  to  the  News  than  to 
other  papers. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  invited  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  men 
included  in  the  bargaining  unit 
by  NLRB  had  described  himself 
as  “an  independent  merchant.” 
two  said  they  worked  “briefly” 
selling  the  paper,  one  said  he 
“did  as  I  please  when  on  an  es¬ 
tablished  ‘spot,’  ”  and  another 
said  he  had  not  received  a  salary 
since  1935. 

The  case,  more  than  two  years 
in  litigation,  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  court. 


Research  Division  at 
Minnesota  U.  Active 

Minnesota,  Feb.  8 — Five  read¬ 
er-interest  studies  of  the  daily 
press  have  been  completed  by 
the  recently-established  research 
division  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  school  of  journalism, 
it  was  announced  today. 

The  research  division  was  set 
up  following  acceptance  by  the 
university  board  of  regents  of  a 
$7,000  grant  from  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
for  fundamental  find  applied  re¬ 
search  in  newspaper  problems. 
It  is  the  first  unit  of  its  kind  to 
be  established  in  a  school  of 
journalism,  according  to  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the 
school. 

Dr.  Casey  serves  as  division 
chairman  and  Dr.  Ralph  O.  Naf- 
ziger  as  director  of  research. 
The  advisory  committee  includes 
these  men  and  Professors 
Thomas  F.  Barnhart  and  Mitchell 
V.  Chamley. 

“The  research  division  is 
established  to  encourage  the  ac¬ 


quisition  of  new  knowledge  of 
the  press  and  other  communica¬ 
tion  agencies,”  said  Dr.  Casey, 
“to  stimulate  fundamental  and 
applied  research  in  the  fields  of 
those  agencies  and  to  direct  and 
organize  various  researches  un¬ 
dertaken  under  its  sponsorship 
by  journalism  staff  members. 

“The  central  objective  is  to 
bring  into  play  the  sound  train¬ 
ing  and  methodology  possessed 
by  members  of  the  journalism 
faculty,  backed  by  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  press  and  other  com¬ 
munication  agencies,  to  the  end 
that  contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  improvement  of  such 
agencies  in  Minnesota  and  other 
areas. 

“A  second  objective  is  to  de¬ 
termine  ways  and  means  where¬ 
by  the  school  of  journalism, 
through  the  research  division, 
may  co-operate  with  other  uni¬ 
versity  departments  in  specific 
newspaper  problems  such  as 
those  concerned  with  newspaper 
technology,  printing  processes, 
and  so  on.  as  well  as  in  funda¬ 
mental  research  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  opinion  and  com¬ 
munication.” 


Philadelphia 
Inquirer  Adds 
An  Executive 


City  Solicitor 
Named  Assistant 
General  Manager 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  8 — Resign¬ 
ing  as  City  Solicitor  of  the  city 
government  of  Philadelphia,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed 
for  a  four-year  term  only  Jan. 
1  of  this  year,  Robert  McCay 
Green  has  accepted  appointment 
as  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

Announcement  to  this  effect 
was  made  today  by  Charles  A. 
Tyler,  chairman  and  general 
manager  of  the  Inquirer,  with 
whom  Mr.  Green  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  as  next  in  line  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  that  job. 

“In  consultation  with  Publish¬ 
er  Walter  H.  Annenberg,”  said 
Mr.  Tyler,  “the  name  of  Mr. 
Green  was  suggested  as  Mr. 
’Tyler’s  eventual  successor  as 
General  Manager;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  was  the  ideal 
man  for  the  position,  having  had 
considerable  experience  in  the 
corporate  and  legal  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  make  it  necessary 
that  a  second  man  should  be  in 
training  and  available  to  share 
the  duties  of  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
world.” 

To  make  himself  available  for 
the  new  position,  Mr.  Green  this 
week  tendered  to  Mayor  Ber¬ 
nard  Samuel  his  resignation  as 
City  Solicitor,  effective  March  1. 
He  also  is  resigning  from  the  law 
firm  of  Bell,  Muidoch,  Paxson 
and  Green,  general  counsel  for 
the  Inquirer,  as  soon  as  he  can 
make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 


R.  M.  Green 
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ments  with  his  clients  and  pM- 
ners. 

Green,  40  years  old,  is  a  natht 
of  Philadelphia,  bom  Oct  H 
1903.  He  is  a  descendant  i 
Thomas  Green,  an  Englak 
Quaker,  who  came  to  this  coui- 
try  in  1684  with  his  wife  aai 
two  sons  and  settled  in  Uplaol. 
Pa.,  where  the  family  lived  for 
many  generations.  In  1874  hit 
grandfather  moved  to  Philadd 
phia  and  established  the  sodi 
fountain  manufacturing  firm  ol 
Robert  M.  Green  &  Sons,  t 
Broad  and  Vine  streets,  wh® 
the  concern  is  still  located. 

A  graduate  of  the  Whaitci 
School  of  the  University 
Pennsylvania  ’25  and  of  tk 
same  University’s  Law  Scboci 
’29,  Mr.  Green  is  one  of  fk 
youngest  men  ever  to  fill  tk 
important  municipal  position  d 
City  Solicitor. 

One  of  his  first  acts  upon  » 
suming  office  was  to  inaugiirali 
legal  proceedings  against  cod 
companies  to  restrain  them  froa 
dumping  silt  and  culm  into  tk 
Schuylkill  River.  After  the  Srr 
preme  Court  refused  to  tab 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  siA 
he  filed  an  action  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Common  Pleas  Court 
which  now  is  pending. 

Mr.  Green  is  vice-president  ol 
the  University  Club  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Union  League,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Coimtry  Club,  Sons  oi 
the  Revolution,  Colonial  Societjl 
and  St.  Andrews  Society.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  El- 
eanore  Reiley  and  lives  at  tbil 
Wellington. 

Denial  that  the  engagement  of 
Green  means  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler  at  this  time  from  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  affairs  of 
the  Inquirer  was  entered  by 
Publisher  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 

“This  appointment  of  Mr. 
Green,”  the  publisher  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “is  in  no 
way  to  be  construed  as  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  will 
continue  right  on  as  chairman 
and  general  manager.” 

Mr.  Tyler,  who  spent  20  yean 
as  an  executive  with  the  monr 
ing  and  evening  editions  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledg^ 
became  President  and  Genera 
Manager  of  the  Inquirer  in  1934 
and  on  Jan.  1  of  this  year  w« 
named  Chairman,  the  office  of 
President  being  abolished. 
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THREE  CARTOONISTS  VIEWS  OF  STALIN'S  16  REPUBLICS 


AP’s  Bell  Scores  on 
Poramusfaiiro  Attacks 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

NORMAN  BELL,  Associated 

Press  war  correspondent,  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  scoring 
two  outstanding 
beats  of  the  Pa* 
dfic  war  in  two 
week’s  time. 

Late  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  he  won  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being 
the  first  United 
Nations  corre¬ 
spondent  to  fiy 
with  U.  S.  Navy 
raiders  over 
Japanese  home¬ 
land,  bombing  _  „ 

Karabu  Zaki  Norman  BoU 
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(point)  of  Paramushiro  Island. 

This  week,  accompanying  a 
U.  S.  task  force  in  the  North 
Pacific,  Bell  was  the  first  war 
correspondent  to  cover  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  Jap  homeland, 
again  the  southern  tip  of  Para¬ 
mushiro.  He  watched  the  Naval 
shelling  from  aboard  a  destroyer 
and  filed  the  only  story  of  the 
historic  event. 

Bell  was  assigned  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  fleet  in  September,  1942, 
after  10  years  with  the  AP  in 
San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Cal. 

O'Flaherty,  Wheeler  Active 

Bell  has  seen  a  lot  of  sea  since 
he  went  to  the  Pacific.  On  Nov. 
17, 1942,  he  left  Pearl  Harbor  on 
a  battleship  and  from  that  day, 
until  he  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  aboard  a  damaged  cruiser 
on  June  4,  1943,  he  had  slept 
ashore  but  three  nights. 

He  is  a  native  of  Winnemucca, 
Nev.  Prior  to  joining  the  AP 
in  March.  1932,  he  was  with  the 
Reno  Gazette  and  the  Nevada 


State  Journal  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  editor. 

Graphic  copy  continued  to 
come  from  the  Marshalls  this 
week.  In  addition  to  the  war 
writers  listed  in  last  week’s 
story  (E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  p.  7)  as 
covering  the  Marshalls  add  the 
names  of  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Keith  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Times,  and  Harold 
Smith,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Plans  for  expansion  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  foreign  service 
were  announced  Feb.  8  by  E.  Z. 
Dimitman,  executive  editor,  with 
appointment  of  W.  A.  S.  Doug¬ 
las,  Sun  columnist,  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who  will  leave  soon 
for  England. 

John  Martin  Mecklin,  former¬ 
ly  a  member  of  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press,  joined 
the  Chicago  London  office  this 
week,  becoming  an  assistant 
to  Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the 
Sun’s  London  bureau.  Mecklin 
replaces  William  Humphreys, 
who  is  scheduled  to  accompany 
American  troops  outside  the 
British  Isles. 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  chief  of 
the  Sun’s  foreign  service,  who 
is  now  in  Italy,  soon  will  trans¬ 
fer  to  London. 

Bill  Douglas  is  a  former  war 
correspondent,  having  covered 
the  first  Bolshevik  invasion  of 
Poland.  He  was  in  Spain  at  the 
outset  of  the  Civil  War  and  re¬ 
ported  the  present  war  in  France 
and  England  during  1939-40. 

He  did  three  tours  of  duty  as 
a  European  correspondent  for 
American  newspapers  and  served 
the  London  Times  similarly  in 
Mexico  and  South  America. 


He  has  written  a  column  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Sun 
entitled  "On  the  Sun  Beam.’* 
He  will  follow  American  troops 
to  Europe,  remaining  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  areas  to  write 
about  the  people  in  the  occupied 
countries. 

Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist,  whose  last 
story  was  the  Marshall  Islands 
invasion,  died  in  a  flaming 
Avenger  torpedo  bomber  on  Feb. 
2  when  his  pilot,  apparently  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  writer  a  final 
look  at  the  just-bombed  Eniwe- 
tok  airdrome,  peeled  oil  from 
the  gathering  formation  and 
crashed  into  another  American 
plane. 

’The  story  of  Clapper’s  last  ad¬ 
venture  came  from  Sgt.  Dillon 
Ferris  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Yank. 

“From  what  the  other  pilots 
have  said,  the  squadron  com¬ 
mander  apparently  wanted  to 
give  Clapper  another  look  at  the 
damaged  field,’’  Sergeant  Ferris 
reported.  “The  commander  must 
not  have  noticed  that  another 
Avenger  was  flying  just  off  his 
wing  and  below  him.  The  other 
pilots  in  the  formation  said  the 
commander  peeled  off  for  a  dive 
over  the  field  and  ran  smack 
into  the  other  plane,  which  prac¬ 
tically  disintegrated  into  mid¬ 
air.  ’The  plane  carrying  Clapper 
was  seen  in  flames  before  both 
bombers  crashed  into  Eniwetok 
Lagoon.’’ 

Walter  Cronkite,  U.P.  staffer 
and  a  charter  member  of  “The 
Writing  69th,’’  the  group  of 
American  newsmen  specially 
trained  for  bombing  flights  over 
Western  Europe,  became  this 
week  the  first  correspondent  to 
accompany  Allied  airmen  over 
the  French  invasion  coast,  where 
mysterious  targets  have  been 
under  attack  for  two  months, 
according  to  his  office. 

“I  saw  the  secret  German  mili¬ 
tary  installation,"  he  reported. 


“studding  the  Pas  de  Calais 
coastal  strip  of  France,  the  de¬ 
fenses  upon  which  the  Allies 
have  heaped  10,000  tons  of 
bombs.” 

As  a  result  of  illness  incurred 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
Japanese.  George  Baxter,  former 
U.P.  manager  in  Hong  Kong, 
died  this  week  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
He  had  been  a  patient  for  several 
days  at  the  Orange  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  Doctors  diagnosed  his  ill¬ 
ness  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

After  the  Japanese  attacked 
Hong  Kong,  in  December,  1941, 
Baxter  remained  at  his  post  until 
Christmas  Day.  He  subsequent¬ 
ly  was  interned  and  came  back 
to  this  country  with  other  ex¬ 
changed  prisoners  on  the  Grips- 
holm  in  August,  1942. 

Death  came  close  a  few  days 
ago  to  two  U.P.  correspondents 
covering  the  invasion  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalls. 

While  George  E.  Jones,  vet¬ 
eran  of  four  earlier  Pacific  land¬ 
ings,  watched  U.  S.  Marines » 
blast  Japanese  blockhouses  on 
Namin’  island,  a  jagged  fist-size 
chunk  of  concrete  blown  back 
by  the  explosion,  grazed  his 
wrist  as  it  flashed  past.  Jones’s 
only  injury  was  a  slight  bruise. 
But  he  admits  he  was  startled. 
“It  almost  hit  my  typewriter,” 
he  said. 

Luck  was  also  with  Jones’s 
fellow  correspondent,  Malcolm 
R.  Johnson,  as  he  sat  in  a  Lib¬ 
erator  bomber  taking  off  for  a 
mission  over  the  Marshalls.  The 
plane  speeding  down  the  run¬ 
way  at  an  advanced  Seventh 
Army  Air  Force  base  in  the  pre¬ 
dawn  dark  smashed  into  an  ob¬ 
struction  which  sheared  off  one 
of  its  wings.  Johnson  came  to 
no  physical  harm. 

But  he  reported  that,  as  he 
stood  by  the  wreckage  of  the 
bomber  and  watched  the  others 
roar  off  toward  the  invasion 
scene,  he  suffered  “keen  disap¬ 
pointment.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Paper  Spurs  Town’s 
Post-War  Planning 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


BY  NOW  the  words,  post-war 

planning,  have  a  familiar  ri^, 
for  they  have  passed  many  lips 
many  times  in  the  past  year,  but 
It  wasn’t  until  this  week  that 
we  found  on  our  desk  a  concrete 
example  of  what  a  small-town 
daily  newspaper  could  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  sort  of  thinking  and 
action. 

Many  are  the  large,  national 
businesses  and  cities  which  are 
doing  constructive  work  along 
these  lines.  They  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  their  fore-think¬ 
ing,  but  because  they  have  led 
and  because  they  are  physically 
and  financially  able  to  plan  on 
a  large  scale  and  carry  those 
plans  through  dramatically  does 
not  mean  that  they  alone  are  the 
ones  to  do  it. 

For  AO  Papers 

Naturally  war  industries  and 
towns  and  cities  which  have 
^ther  boomed  or  nearly  died  be¬ 
cause  war  has  given  them  or 
taken  away  tremendous  amounts 

work  are  faced  with  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  serious  planning 
I»oblems.  However,  no  matter 
how  a  town  has  been  affected 
by  the  war,  if  it  is  to  progress 
after  the  war,  it  must  prepare 
to  some  degree,  small  or  large, 
for  that  development.  That  is 
why  the  post-war  planning  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athena  (O. )  Messen¬ 
ger  has  a  particular  significance 
for  other  daily  newspapers. 

Athens  is  a  small  county  seat 
of  7,696  population,  similar  in 
most  respects  to  countless  small 
cities  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  no  very  large  industry, 
and  though  it  is  located  in  a 
once  -  prosperous  coal  mining 
area,  many  of  the  mines  have 
not  operate  to  any  degree  since 
the  depression. 

According  to  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide,  its 
principal  industries  are  steel  fil¬ 
ing  cabinets,  shoes,  bricks,  cas¬ 
kets,  furniture,  stoves,  parquetry 
fiooring,  commercial  printing 
and  bindery,  clay  products  and 
coal  mining — all  of  them  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  none  of  them  of 
great  importance  outside  of 
southeastern  Ohio. 

It’s  a  pleasant  residential  town, 
known  chiefly  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  home  of  Ohio  University, 
and  it  has  a  live,  successful 
newspaper,  with  the  surprising 
daily  circulation  of  14,343,  rough¬ 
ly  twice  the  town’s  population. 
In  part  that  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  Athens  is  located 
some  distance  from  any  larger 
city,  and  consequently  the  Mes¬ 
senger  serves  five  counties. 

This  somewhat  detailed  de¬ 
scription  has  been  included  not 
because  Athens  is  unique,  but 
quite  contrarily  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  not  different,  that,  al- 
k>wing  for  the  variances  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  geography,  it  is 


Every  Town,  USA,  and  that 
what  the  Messenger  has  done, 
any  newspaper  can  do. 

What  it  has  done  is  to  publish 
as  a  result  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  a  20-page  special 
section,  a  review  and  a  forecast, 
with  news,  features  and  adver¬ 
tising  pertaining  to  post-war 
planning  in  Athens.  * 

That  the  newspaper,  not  the 
city  or  the  Chaml^  of  Com¬ 
merce,  was  the  leader  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
special  section  is  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of 
a  Post-war  Planning  Committee. 

Not  only  does  this  issue  serve 
as  excellent  constructive  promo¬ 
tion  both  for  the  paper  and  for 
the  town,  but  it  was  extremely 
productive  in  advertising  linage. 

Only  one  prospect  refused  to 
take  an  ad,  according  to  P.  O. 
Nichols,  advertising  manager, 
who  haindled  the  edition. 

Features  and  news  stories  de¬ 
tail  the  work  already  done  and 
being  done  by  business,  industry 
and  the  university  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  post-war.  Programs 
cover  employment  plans,  explor¬ 
ation  of  new  methods  and  mar¬ 
kets,  remodeling  and  expansion. 
In  addition,  there  are  stories 
concerning  civic  improvements, 
real  estate  developments,  and 
proposed  government  projects. 

What  the  Ads  Do 

’The  informative  advertising  in 
the  issue  supplements  the  news 
stories  with  data  regarding  in¬ 
dividual  plans  and  ^itorializes 
on  what  the  city’s  population 
can  do  now  (for  example,  fight 
inflation )  to  assure  realization  of 
its  own  post-war  plans  and  de¬ 
sires  and  help  develop  Athens. 

Business,  like  any  other  public 
or  quasi-public  body,  can  think 
ahead  of  public  opinion,  but  it 
cannot  act  successfully  without 
the  support  of  that  opinion. 

Since  the  newspaper,  through 
advertising  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial,  is  ^e  recognized  molder 
of  such  opinion,  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  advertising  coupled  with 
news-features  is  the  first  step 
toward  gaining  public  coopera¬ 
tion  and  toward  making  the 
people  aware  that  their  post-war 
prosperity  demands  planning 
now. 

■ 

ANA  Names  Miss  Flynn 

Miss  Ethel  N.  Flynn  has  been 
elected  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Inc.  Miss  Flynn  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
association  for  the  past  several 
years  in  charge  of  financial  af¬ 
fairs.  She  also  has  been  in 
charge  of  registration  at  all  ANA 
annual  and  semi-annual  meetings 
for  some  time.  Albert  Brown, 
The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association. 


PROMOTION  CLINIC  organized  inw 

^  J  ^ ^  J  campaign  units  with  war  themt. 
o  .  On^ay  of  th^e  three-day  assigned  to  individual  nuT? 
Sales  Promotion  Clinic,  spon-  accordance  with  need 
sored  by  the  National  Iteteil  Edwin  O.  Perrin  and  RaymoBri 

Goods  Association,  April  4-6,  wiU  Browne,  of  the  council  stafl^ 
be  devoted  to  the  discusMon  directing  the  flow  of  camn^ 
of  newspaper  advertising.  The  information  to  the  sales 
clinic,  which  will  take  up  cur-  and  through  the  divisional  n^: 
rent  and  post-war  problems  of  agers  regular  sales  reports  an 
retail  sales  promotion  in  display  sent  to  council  headquarttt 
and  radio  as  well,  will  be  held  at  There  commitments  for  futun 
the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel  in  sponsorship  of  specific  theod 
Cincinnati.  are  recorded  and  arrangement! 

”  made  for  special  meetings  with 

-a  interested  agencies  and  advtr 

350  Media  Men  ,  u 

^  Divisional  chairmen  are:  F.  F 

Munroe,  Curtis  Publishing  Qi 
oeilin^  war  Boston;  John  E.  Smith,  McCiii 

•pi  _  ■  jw  M  Corp.,  New  York;  Paul  Elrod, 

1  nemes  m  Ua  Oa  Parenrs  magazines.  New  York 

War  Ad  Council  Feels  Inc.,  Atlanta;  Charles  B.  Field, 

T  .  e«  L-  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit 

increasing  Sponsorship  Norman  C.  Green.  CroweU-(M- 

Is  Its  Chief  lob  in  '44  Pubii^ing  Co  ^i^o 

Merrill  H.  Boynton,  Curtis  Pii- 
With  its  objective  to  increase  lishing  Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  E 
the  support  of  home  front  infor-  Keenan,  Crowell-Collier  Pub- 
mation  campaigns  by  national  lishing  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
advertisers,  the  War  Advertising  rently  committees  are  beiig 
Council’s  Sponsorship  Committee  formed  in  Philadelphia  and  Pith 
began  operation  this  month,  bur^. 

Plans  for  such  a  committee  were  Harold  B.  Thomas,  presideot 
annoimced  the  first  of  the  year.  Centaur  Co.,  and  vice-chairmu 
and  since  a  national  selling  staff  War  Advertising  Council,  ala 
of  over  350  men,  with  more  be-  spoke  at  the  meeting,  emphasir 
ing  added  daily,  has  been  estab-  ing  the  need  for  wider  sponior 
lished.  ship  of  war  advertising  and  ahl' 

Stimulating  increased  sponsor-  ^8  that  regardless  of  the  Ien|tt 
ship,  Irwin  Robinson,  of  tte  coun-  ot  the  war,  the  most  cntiai 
cil  staff,  told  a  press  luncheon  months  are  ahead  and  advertk 
this  week,  is  the  most  important  i^g  must  help  stem  the  growjn 
single  job  the  council  has  in  1944  tendency  for  people  to  rein 
and  an  unprecedented  one.  Un-  their  own  war  efforts, 
der  the  direction  of  John  Sterl- 

inf,  of  This  Week,  the  committee  _ _  _  X  H  u 

is  mobilizing  the  services  of  Campaigns  Ot  nCCOUllD 
media  salesmen  who  are  to  call  ■ 

on  national  advertisers  and  their  ABOUT  200  newspapers  sot 
agencies  to  sell,  not  their  own  tered  in  key  markets  over  Ik 
media,  but  urgent  war  mes-  country  have  been  scheduled  b( 
sages.  General  Electric  Co.  for  ik 

Media  Cooperation  1944  institutional  advertidit 

Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that  campaign  which  begins  net 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  week.  Insertions  will  appee 
war  effort  is  plainly  reflected  about  once  a  month  and  copy » 
here,  for  these  350  salesmen,  also  scheduled  for  1,400  coi^ 
normally  competitors,  are  pool-  weeklies  as  well  as  nations  an 
ing  their  lists  and  doing  a  thor-  trade  publications.  Leighton  I 
oughly  cooperative  selling  job.  Nelson,  Inc.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 
Since,  according  to  Mr.  Robin-  is  the  agency, 
son,  the  various  media  have  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Oi 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  in  of  America  will  use  large  spa« 
selling  war  themes  locally,  these  in  52  newspapers  instead  of  the 
salesmen  are  confining  their  ef-  mail  for  its  support  to  stockhold- 
forts  to  national  advertisers  and  ers.  Reasons  for  the  change  an 
agencies,  to  conserve  paper  and  take  ad" 

Other  members  of  the  Spon-  vantage  of  the  greater  readCT  If 
sorship  Committee  are:  Fred  terest  in  publications.  Buchann 
Bohen,  Meredith  Publishing  Co.;  4  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Frank  Braucher,  Periodical  Pub-  Newspapers  in  about  20  mar 
lishers  Association;  Kerwin  H.  kets  are  being  used  by  Modeo 
Fulton,  Outdoor  Advertising,  Foods,  Inc.,  to  promote  X-PecI 
Inc.;  Frederick  R.  Gamble.  Devil’s  Food  Mix.  Peck  Adver 
American  Association  of  Adver-  tising  Agency  was  recently  ap- 
tising  Agencies;  Earl  H.  Me-  pointed  to  handle  the  account 

Continuing  its  support  of  the 
Meeker,  Osborn,  Scolaro  &  nTc»rTTJT« 

Meeker;  William  E.  Robinson,  ^ W  th w 
New  Ymk  Herald  Tribune;  Paul  to 

B.  West.  Association  of  National  ^uel  ai5 

Advertisers,  and  Harold  Rugg,  ®  “with  *thl 

McGr»w-Hlll  I>.bllshmg  Co.  "Sn"'  (SnnS  “mK 

Selling  activities  are  directed  j^c ,  handles  the  account. 

by  eight  divisional  chairmen  ^ _  it 

who  are  aided  by  agency  and  toa! 

advertiser  renresentaHves  func-  continuing  its  campaign  tH^ 
ttoSl^  an  ad^sSy  capacuj  ^^^gun  last  year  emphasizing  thirt 

cruited  the  media  represents- 

tives  who  serve  as  salesmen,  and  (Continued  on  page  68) 

■  •ITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  PebrtMry  T2.  |tM 


The  shape  of  things  to  come 


The  day  isn't  too  far  off  when  we’ll 
join  the  children  in  their  games  or 
read  a  good  hook  while  the  menial 
tasks  about  the  home  are  done  by 
mvchanical  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  it’s  good  judg* 
ment  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  your 
curiosity  and  impatience  concern¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  things  expected 
of  the  future.  They’re  coming,  yes — 
but  not  with  a  rush  immediately  the 
war  ends.  They’ll  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  one  by  one.  The  shift  will  be 


gradual — it  will  be  evolution  rather 
than  revolution. 

For  the  manufacturer  expecting 
to  reach  American  homes  with  news 
of  post-war  products,  the  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  such  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  offer  the  quickest  route 
Philadelphia,  third  largest  city,  is 
especially  accessible,  for  nearly  4 
out  of  5  of  its  families  regularly 
read  one  newspaper. 

Then  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home 


in  the  city  of  homes.  Its  circulation 
exceeds  600,000 — is  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  circulation  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  the  leading  Philadelphia 
newspaper — has  been  the  leader  39 
consecutive  years. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Buy  moru  War  Stamp*  from  your  newspaper  ber 


■  DITOR  a  PU  RLISHER  fM- Pabraory  12,'TM4 


T4  TELEGRAM -GAZETTl 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  PuXr^ishe^- 
PAUi  BL0CKa>uJ  ASSOC lATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE; 


them  to  go,  saying  her  husband  ident,  explained  that  the  cmb- 
was  completely  out  of  controL  pany  felt  this  type  of  thinj^' 
The  Philadelphia  photograph-  best  institutional  advertiiiM! 
ers  got  some  good  “shots”  of  possible  both  for  the  comnSr' 
the  ex-convict  and  the  reporters  and  for  the  dealers  and  stet^ 
a  better  story  than  they  had  “The  tremendous  accompli*’, 
anticipated,  even  though  it  ment  of  this  ad  both  in  assiitim 
turned  out  to  be  a  “shot-gun  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  ^ 
affair.”  in  building  good  will  for  Gnjo 

and  its  jewelers  is  due  in  pm 
to  the  pulling  power  of 
paper  advertising  as  a  whole* 
The  same  program  has  bM 
carried  out  in  the  Fourth  We 
Loan  with  an  ad,  “Tell  Steti 
You  Cashed  Your  War  Bonds.' 
for  which  more  than  a  thoussm 
requests  have  been  made. 

laie  me  saie  oi  oonas  in  me 

Third  War  Loan,  the  company  NEW  AGENCY  OPEl^ 
reported  this  week.  The  ad.  The  newly-formed  Ray  E  Cal. 

J  44TA.  T¥T _ _ _ A  J _ A*_l _  a  . 


Mrs.  Ailshie 
Plans  Daily 
In  Twin  Falls 


STRATTON  HONORED 

Lloyd  Stratton,  president  of 
Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  British 
subsidiary  of  the  AP,  was  guest- 
of-honor  this  week  at  a  dinner 
given  at  their  residence  in 
Chungking,  China,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Kung.  Dr.  Kung  is 
vice-president  of  the  Chinese 
Executive  Yuan. 


Boise  Stcrtesmon  Papers 
Head  WiU  Start  A,M. 
Publication  in  April 

Boise,  Idaho,  Feb.  10  —  Mar¬ 
garet  Cobb  Ailshie,  president 
and  owner  of  the  Statesman 
Newspapers  of 
Boise,  has  •  an- 
nounced  plans 
for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a 
morning  news-  « jH 

paper  in  Twin  <  EM 

Falls,  Idaho, 
early  in  April. 

The  new  publi- 

cation,  Mrs.  Ail- 

ahie  said,  will 

be  a  week-day 

morning  news-  v- 

paper,  with  no  Aiiam# 

Sunday  edition,  and  will  be 

named  the  Twin  Falls  Telegram. 

“Since  the  abandonment  of 
newspaper  service  in  the  Twin 
Falls  morning  field,”  Mrs.  Ail¬ 
shie  said,  “many  groups  of  Twin 
Falls  citizens  and  merchants 
have  appealed  to  the  Statesman 
to  publish  either  a  Twin  Falls 
morning  edition,  a  Twin  Falls 
department  for  news  or  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper.  The  demand 
has  persisted  to  a  point  that  a 
decision  was  recently  reached  to 
provide  morning  newspaper 
readers  in  that  area,  now  with¬ 
out  morning  service,  with  a 
newspaper.” 

Harvey  Is  Publishar 

In  announcing  personnel  for 
the  new  publication,  Mrs.  Ailshie 
said  John  Harvey,  for  many 
years  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Ttotn  Falls  News,  would  return 
to  that  city  as  publisher  of  the 
Telegram.  Juneau  H.  Shinn, 
former  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Twin  Falls  Times,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Twin  Falls  as  business 
manager  of  the  new  publication. 
Several  other  former  Twin  Falls 
News  employes  are  expected  to 
join  the  Telegram  staff,  Mrs. 
Ailshie  said. 

Harvey  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  has  been  a  memlwr  of  the 
Statesman  editorial  staff  in  Boise 
and  Shinn  has  been  associated 
with  Roy  A.  Read,  former  Twin 
Falls  News  publisher,  at  Mill 
Valley,  Calif.,  where  Read  owns 
the  Mill  Valley  Herald. 

The  Twin  Falls  Telegram  will 
be  housed  in  the  William  Lamb¬ 
ing  building  at  Second  Avenue 
and  Second  Street  north.  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  now  being  installed, 
Mrs.  Ailshie  said,  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  being  converted  within  the 
limitations  of  wartime  restric¬ 
tions. 


1000  Jewelers  Print 
Gruen  War  Bond  Ad 

More  than  1,000  jewel 


Bergdoll  Is 
Rough  on 
Newsmen 


ler  Advertising  Agency  hts 
opened  offices  in  the  M.  &  f 
Building,  Buffalo.  Mr.  Collet 


WORCESTER,  MASS 


A  MUST  Market 
in  New  England 


Worcester's  per  capita  savings  are  FOUR  times  the  U.  S.  averof 
—  almost  DOUBLE  the  high  average  tor  New  England  —  and  of; 
steadily  increasing.  For  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1943,  Worceslen 
five  Mutual  Savings  Banks  alone  report  a  gain  in  savings  depots 
of  $12,669,600  —  and  while  Worcester  folks  were  "salting  awoir 
these  millions  in  savings  accounts  they  were  investing  many  men 


millions  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds.  In  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  194 
Worcester's  War  Bond  purchases  totaled  $31,473,225. 

POPULATION:  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retc 
Trading  Zones  440,770.  This  market  —  rich,  stabli, 
responsive  —  is  blanketed  by  The  Telegram-Gozetfe 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

■  DITOR  A  PUtLISHIRfer  Pebraory  12. 


No,  21  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


p  COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


Approbation  by  the  banking  pro¬ 
fession  Is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  organization  and  particularly 
gratifying  to  a  newspaper  where  facts 
and  accuracy  are  also  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  The  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  The  New  York  Sun  by 
these  bankers  and  their  special  men¬ 
tion  of  The  Sun’s  financial  section  is 
consistent  with  the  opinions  generally 
expressed  by  business  and  professional 
men.  Sutements  like  these  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  findings  of  the  L.  M. 
Clark  organization,  whose  indepen¬ 
dent  research  rates  The  Sun  “one  of 
America’s  best  read  metropolitan 
dailies.’’ 


"My  wife  is  a  Republican  and  I  am  a  Demo¬ 
crat  but  we  both  read  The  Sun.  Your  paper 
is  very  popular  with  the  women  in  my  family 
and  I  like  your  restrained  editorials  and 
9ood  financial  reporting.  Gault  MacGowan 
and  The  Sun  columnists  are  outstanding." 
HENRY  BRUERE, 

President,  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 


"I'm  one  of  your  faithful  daily  readers.  The 
Sun  is  one  of  my  favorite  publications  and 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  bast  balanced  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  I  never  miss  the 
financial  page  nor  the  articles  by  Grantland 
Rice  and  David  Lawrence." 
ciEOReE  V.  McLaughlin, 

President,  The  Brooklyn  Trust  Company 


Reyresentsd  In  CblsMe,  Ostreit  San  Fraaelsee  and  Lea 
Anstles  by  Willlaae,  Lawrente  A  Cresmsr  Ce«*aay: 

la  Bseten.  TlltM  8.  BelL 


"I've  bean  taking  The  Sun  home  every  night 
for  twenty  years  because  it  is  a  good  family 
newspaper.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
financial  section  because  it  gives  me  the 
complete  information  I  need  and  I  always 
enjoy  'Hi'  Phillips  and  John  Kieran." 

P.  RAYMOND  HAULENBEEK, 

Vice-President,  The  North  River  Savings  Bank 


"I've  been  reading  The  Sun  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Your  financial  page  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  and  your 
editorials  show  unusually  good  balance. 
Your  foreign  news  is  accurate  and  complete 
and  I  like  The  Sun’s  choice  of  columnists." 
ORIE  KELLY, 

President,  The  Lawyer's  Trust  Company 


"You  have  a  real  good  paper.  You  cover 
all  the  news  a  business  man  wants  to  read 
and  you  give  complete  information.  Carlton 
Shively  does  a  top-notch  job  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  and  David  Lawrence's  column  is  a 
valuable  guide  to  business  interests.” 

E.  CHESTER  GERSTEN, 

President,  The  Public  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


•Short  ^ahi 


THIS  government  certainly  has 
tried  everything,  as  witness 
this  help  wanted  classified  ad 
from  the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.) 
South  Coast  Newt: 

M  g  B  B 
WORKERS 
NEEDED 
100  Women 
100  Men 

We  are  expanding  our  plant 
and  need  more  workera. 
GOVERNMENT  WORK 
Doublg  bed  with  Imx  eprinn  and 
mner  wring  mattreaa.  OSO-D  So. 
Coaat  Blvd.  Phone  1108. 

Pleaae  Bring  Availability  Slia 
REEVES  RUBBER  CO. 

San  Clemente 
a 

WRITING  a  bridal  story  as  they 
^d  always  wanted  to,  the 
Milan  (O.)  Ledger  staff  inserted 
this  gem: 

“Mr.  Bravis  wore  the  custom¬ 
ary  striped  shorts  with  plain 
white  knitted  scanty  undershirt, 
his  accessories  were  red-white- 
and-  blue  suspenders,  decorated 
with  the  season’s  familiar  pa¬ 
triotic  insignia.  His  dress  shirt 
was  the  stylish  front-only  type, 
well  starched  and  tied  in  &e 
back.  The  white  tie  was  a  per¬ 
fect  match  to  the  shirt.  He 
looked  ravishing  in  black  tails 
with  trousers  with  stripe  down 
the  sides." 

_  a 

THE  AP  went  hog-wild  on  geog¬ 
raphy  the  other  day  in  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  up  with  the  swift 
advance  of  the  Marines  through 
the  Marshalls. 

One  story  contained  a  para¬ 
graph  which  read.  “The  Marines 
then  unhesitatingly  crossed  the 
lagoon,  taking  Elnunbarrett,  Un- 
numennet,  Ennubirr,  Matter  and 
Minutee." 

The  strange  combination  of 
names  had  many  a  war  editor 
scratching  his  head.  Then  came 
enlightenment  in  the  form  of  a 
correction  which  said,  “make 
read  .  .  .  Unnumennet  and  En¬ 
nubirr  in  a  matter  of  minutes." 
a 

DEMOCRATIC  telegraph  editors 
of  a.m.’s  subscribing  to  United 
Press  were  probably  pleased  re¬ 
cently  to  see  the  following  slug¬ 
line.  but  were  probably  equally 
disappointed  on  second  thought: 
“NX — Bricker  Hanging.” 
a 

THE  Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader~ 
News  did  what  most  editors 
have  yearned  to  do  and  wrote 
this  headline  for  a  local  com¬ 
mon  council  meeting: 

COUNCIL  MIT.  MIT.  MIT. 
MIT  *  MIT 

Well  They  Me*  Toe  Loag.  ’IlMy 
OMat  Waste  Aay  of  Year  Meaey. 
aad  Dldat  De  Mach 

a 

SOME  syndicates  send  out  fea¬ 
ture  material  complete  with 
headlines.  Recently  the  women’s 
page  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Newt-Press  caught  this 
one  before  it  went  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room: 

■OSS  IS  MOKI  INTIRISTID  IN 
MAKINO  PROMT  THAN 
SICRITARY 

_  a 

AFTER  Jack  Starr-Hunt,  English 
editor  of  Excelsior  of  Mexico 
City,  had  left  the  office  the  Bfexi- 
can  proofreader  called  him  to 


ask  whether  the  word  “land¬ 
slide"  in  an  election  story  was 
correct.  Jack  argued  that  it  was. 
A  few  minutes  later,  the  proof¬ 
reader,  whose  knowl^ge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  limited,  called  again  and 
said: 

“You  are  wrong.  I  looked  up 
‘landslide’  in  the  dictionary,  and 
it  says  ‘a  portion  of  a  mountain 
that  slips  or  slides  down.’  ” 


Srlaht^di 


ecLA 


Aid  Mcmpower  Shortage 

EAGER  to  assist  in  alleviation 

of  the  numpower  problem  that 
in  some  places  is  slowing  down 
the  war  effort  through  lack  of 
skilled  labor,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  launched  a  new 
advertising  service  in  behalf  of 
huge  war  industrials  in  the  busy 
Philadelphia  area. 

Beginning  last  week,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  every  Thursday,  the  In¬ 
quirer  devotes  a  solid  page  of  its 
display  advertising  space  to  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  for  their  use  in 
advertising  for  help.  Sixteen 
firms  are  acconunodated  to  the 
space  of  a  single  page,  each  ad 
being  of  the  same  size  in  display 
proportions.  The  page  is  not  in 
clarified  and  appears  “nm  of 
the  paper"  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  reach  people  who  do  not 
normally  read  the  want  ads. 

The  first  week’s  page  carried 
the  following  8-column  streamer 
at  the  top:  “Attention,  men  and 
women;  the  Philadelphia  Man¬ 
power  Council  says,  ‘Don’t  de¬ 
lude  yourself  that  the  battle  is 
alrea^  won  ...  it  is  far  from  it! 
Make  this  war  your  Job  tool’ " 
The  streamer  is  fiumished  by  the 
newspaper. 

Advertisers  who  buy  space  on 
this  page  must  first  convince  the 
local  United  States  Employment 
Service  that  their  need  for  help 
is  one  of  the  16  most  critical 
cases  in  the  city.  This  necessity 
of  obtaining  priority  protects  the 
newspaper  from  any  possible 
charge  of  favoritism. 

Cords  for  Service  Men 
CARRIER  boys  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen  have  joined 
in  a  campaign  to  collect  old 
playing  cards  to  be  distributed 
to  service  men  passing  through 
Union  Station  and  to  inductees 
leaving  Fort  Hayes  for  their  first 
camp.  The  project  is  sponsored 
by  the  Troops-in-Transit  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  USO  Travelers  Aid. 

Night  Wire  Briefs 
THE  Detroit  Free  Press  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  exceptionally  in¬ 
teresting  news  page  to  offset 
some  of  its  space  losses.  Under 
the  heading  “Night  Wire  Briefs" 
on  the  first  fairly  open  page — 
usually  Page  Two— it  is  ruiming 
select^  items  of  high  reader- 
interest. 

The  items  in  this  daily  feature 
are  kept  under  three  inches  in 
length,  and  are  classified  imder 
such  headings  as  “War,”  “Peo¬ 
ple,”  “Crime,”  “Music  and  Art,” 
etc.  The  whole  page  is  well- 
sprinkled  with  one  -  column 
square  cuts  and  with  half-colunm 


cuts,  making  the  whole  page  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  and  read¬ 
able. 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  Free  Press 
managing  editor,  who  developed 
the  feature  with  the  cooperation 
of  James  D.  Keith,  news  editor, 
stresses  that  extreme  care  is 
made  in  selecting  the  items,  for 
the  use  of  ordinary  matter  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  feature. 

To  meet  the  serious  cut  in 
news  space,  now  running  more 
than  25%  under  the  figure  for 
1943,  Martin  and  Keith  have  in¬ 
stituted  a  program  of  extra¬ 
heavy  condensation  of  the  news. 

As  a  general  rule,  stories  can¬ 
not  run  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  column.  Only  a  very  un¬ 
usual  story  is  permitted  to  break 
from  Page  One,  and  breaks  are 
restricted  to  a  maximum  of  two. 
All  other  Page  One  stories  must 
be  trimmed  to  fit  into  the  page 
or,  where  that  is  impossible, 
must  go  inside.  There  they  still 
must  meet  the  three-quarter- 
column  limit. 

The  Free  Press  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  an  average  of  100 
headed  stories  in  21  colunuis, 
which  means  an  average  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  four  stories  to  the  news 
column. 

Reporter  Sells  Bonds 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  has  en¬ 
listed  one  of  its  reporters.  Art 
Ryon,  as  a  War  Bond  salesman 
on  the  staff  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  war  finance  committee. 
Ryon  has  a  double  assignment. 
He  is  a  bona-fide  bond  sales¬ 
man  and  he  also  writes  a  daily 
story  about  his  experiences  and 
about  the  people  to  whom  he 
sells  War  Bonds.  Ryon  began  his 
new  assignment  Feb.  1  and  will 
continue  to  hold  down  the  beat 
until  the  end  of  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  drive. 

Radio  News  in  War  Plants 
THROUGH  the  combined  efforts 

of  the  Boston  Globe,  Radio 
Station  WBZ,  and  the  U.  S. 
Navy’s  industrial  incentives  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Boston  Inspection 
District,  60,000  war  workers  in 
nine  pl^ts  of  metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  are  getting  broadcasts  of  last- 
minute  warfront  news.  Called  the 
“Warcast  Network,”  the  system 
uses  loudspeakers  set  up  in  the 
war  plants,  which  carry,  on  a 
schedule  covering  all  shifts. 


Yon  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— tvreefer  Cieveleed 


Ohio's  Second  Largest 
Market 

—U  Adjacent  Ceenties 


GLEYEUUD  nJUM  DEALEI 

ClRifiioo^t  Htmt  f$»wtpmp9r 


come 
hell  or 
high 
water 


we  intend 
keeping 
quality 
at  the 
same 
pitch 
that  has 
made  this 
the  leading 
newspaper 
of  its 
field  for 
more  than 
50  years 
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Francisco  ' 
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FIRST  PLACE  IN 
AMHTISIMS  VOlUMC 


Nudged  from  Our 


Niche 


Doriug  Newspriut  Shortoge 


For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  The  Washington  Star  has 
lost  its  proud  position  of  printing  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  of  any  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1943  local  display  and  classified  advertising  was  drastically  reduced  in  The  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Star  to  comply  with  newsprint  regulations. 


The  Star  is  now  limiting  local  display  advertisers  to  75%  of 
their  use  of  space  during  the  first  quarter  of  1943  and  classified  advertising  is  set 
solid  with  no  cut-off  rules  between  “liners.”  Many  economies  in  the  use  of  space 
have  been  effected  to  comply  in  letter  and  spirit  with  W.  P.  B.  orders  restricting 
the  use  of  paper  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  as  far  as  possible  The  Star’s  full 
coverage  of  the  news  and  its  service  to  readers  and  advertisers. 


Its  problem  is  to  meet  an  18%  increase  in  circulation  during 
the  past  three  years  with  21%  less  paper.  As  97  Vi  %  of  The  Star’s  circulation  is 
confined  to  the  Washington  trading  area  for  distribution  in  the  afternoon  through¬ 
out  the  week  and  on  Sunday  morning,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  save  paper  by 
eliminating  advertising  from  advance  editions  or  curtailing  out-of-town 
circulation. 
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PmivitiRn 

YEAR  1943 

Year's 

Pmsilloa 

YEAR  1942 

INCREASE 

1. 

Detroit  News  (E  &  S> 

24,584,884 

2. 

21,488,617 

3,096367 

2. 

Chicogo  Tribune  (M  &  S) 

24,263,295 

5. 

19,521,300 

4,741,995 

3. 

Washington  Star  lE  &  SI 

23,961,794 

1. 

23,054,485  . 

907,309 

4. 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E  fir  SI 

23,864,490 

6. 

19,511,508 

4352,982 

5. 

New  York  Times  (M  &  S) 

23,687,671 

4. 

21302,132 

2,385,539 

6. 

Baltimore  Sun  IE  &  S) 

22,311,459 

3. 

21,416,007 

895,452 

7. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (M  &  Sr 

21,212,481 

7. 

18,343,026 

2,869.455 

8. 

Los  Angeles  Times  (M  fir  S) 

20,720,015 

9. 

17,005,437 

3.714,578 

9. 

Los  Angeles  Exominer  (M  fir  S) 

18,513,071 

23. 

14.019305 

4,493,766 

10. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  (E  &  S) 

18,141,824 

10. 

16,986,763 

1,155.061 

Waste  Paper 
Drive  Reported 
Slowing  Down 

CoUectioiis  LeTvl  Off 
After  Continuous  Gain 
Of  Several  Weeks 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
newspaper  publicity  drive  began 
to  take  effect,  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  showed 
signs  last  week  of  tapering  off, 
it  was  stated  by  Tom  Cathcart, 
of  This  Week  magazine,  member 
of  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mill  receipts  for  the  week 
ending  Jan.  22  were  133,613  tons, 
carrying  forward  previous  gains 
(E  &  P.  Jan.  29,  p.  44).  The  rise 
continued  the  following  week, 
when  collections  reached  144,284 
tons.  In  the  week  ending  Feb. 
9,  however,  the  mills  received 
only  144,005  tons,  11,000  tons 
under  the  155,000-ton  weekly 
quota. 

Slowing  Down 

The  leveling  off  is  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  the  momen¬ 
tum  generated  by  the  news¬ 
papers  since  Dec.  6  has  begim 
to  slow  down,  and  that  increased 
effort  is  needed  to  arouse  the 
public  fu^. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  waste  paper  conference 
held  in  New  York  last  week,  at 
which  Donald  Nelson,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  and 
Rear  Admiral  Harry  L.  Brinser 
spoke  (E  ft  P,  Feb.  5,  p.  58),  Mr. 
Cathcart  declared: 

“The  speakers  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  publishers 
present  that  the  whole  country 
must  buckle  down  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  Job  involved  in  increas¬ 
ing  collections  by  2,000,000  tons 
annually. 

“Unfortunately  the  public  is 
not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  waste  paper  situation  and 
does  not  fully  realize  that  imless 
collections  are  increased  by  25% 
we  will  endanger  overseas  op¬ 
erations  of  the  armed  forces.” 

Pointing  out  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  waste  paper  returns  are 
still  more  than  half  a  million 
tons  a  year  below  the  minimum 
quota  set  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  Mr.  Cathcart  emphasized 
that  the  deficit  can  be  made  up 
only  by  collections  in  homes, 
offices,  factories,  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  and  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“Military  and  government 
leaders,”  he  said,  “who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sectirlng  supplies 
for  our  fighting  men,  tell  us  that 
waste  paper  is  now  our  No.  1 
critical  salvage  material.  It  is 
the  Job  of  newspapers  to  get  that 
message  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America,  and  at 
once." 

Chicago  Nota  7J)00  Tons 

Our  Chicago  correspondent 
reports  that  the  waste  paper 
salvage  campaign  ttiere,  under 
the  accelerated  program  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publi^ers 
Association  reached  new  heights 
in  January  when  the  additional 
tonnage  intake  of  waste  paper, 


above  normal  fiow,  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  22,000  tons. 

The  January  collections  from 
industrial  plants  totaled  approx¬ 
imately  15,000  additional  tons, 
representing  a  3.000-ton  increase 
over  the  g(^  set  for  the  month. 
This  phase  of  the  scrap  paper 
campaign  is  under  the  direction 
of  William  M.  Scanlan,  Chicago 
salvage  director  for  WPB. 

The  Chicago  school  and  curb 
pickup  drive,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Robinson,  executive 
chairman  of  the  publishers’  sal¬ 
vage  sommittee,  resulted  in  7,000 
tons  of  waste  paper,  of  which 
2,335  tons  were  obtained  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  one-diqr  curb  pickup  drive, 
Jan.  15. 

Duration  Plan 

The  Chicago  plan  has  been 
highly  commended  as  one  worthy 
of  serving  as  a  model  for  cam¬ 
paigns  in  other  communities.  As 
described  at  the  emergency  con¬ 
ference  by  Elbert  Antrim,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  a  member  of 
the  national  committee,  the  drive 
in  that  city  has  been  organized 
on  a  duration  basis  and  placed 
in  charge  of  a  full-time  chair¬ 
man. 

Robert  Choate,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  reported 
this  week  that  the  Boston  area 
is  setting  up  its  waste  paper 
drive  according  to  the  Chicago 
pattern.  Preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  and  finsmcing  are  already 
well  under  way,  he  said. 

Los  Angelos  Organised 

The  problem  of  transportation, 
first  big  concern  in  setting  up 
and  operating  a  city-wide  war 
salvage  program,  has  been  solved 
in  Los  Angeles  and  its  solution 
constitutes  a  major  factor  in  the 
outstanding  results  being 
achieved  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  As^iation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  extensive 
and  well-coordinated  program, 
directed  by  D.  D.  Durr,  chairman 
of  LANPA,  the  six  leading  char¬ 
itable  salvage  collection  agencies 
in  the  city  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  18  months  ago  and  drawn 
into  a  unified,  co-operative  col¬ 
lection  program  which  has  func¬ 
tioned  ever  since. 

Through  this  arrangement 
more  thmi  100  trucks  operated 
by  the  six  agencies  have  been 
available  for  salvage  pickups 
not  only  during  special  intensive 
drives  but  also  during  the  “be- 
tween-drives”  periods. 

Names  of  these  agencies — 
American  Legion  Salvage.  As¬ 
sistance  League,  Goodwill  In¬ 
dustries,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  Salvation  Army  and 
Volunt^rs  of  America — are  car¬ 
ried  almost  daily  in  salvage 
news  articles  in  the  four  metro¬ 
politan  Los  Angeles  papers: 
Times.  Eiominer,  Daily  News 
and  Evening  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Results  from  this  phase  of  sal¬ 
vage  operations  are  shown  by 
the  1943  figm-es  compiled  by 
D\ut.  TTie  six  agencies  during 
the  past  year  collected  32,069,000 
pounds  of  paper,  1,717,500  pounds 
of  scrap  metal,  and  1,037,160 
pounds  of  rags. 

The  emphasis  throughout  by 
Durr  and  the  newspapers  has 
been  on  getting  waste  paper  and 


other  salvage  into  war  channels; 
there  has  been  no  concern  for 
specific  profit  for  any  committee 
or  group.  Thus,  in  the  current 
waste  paper  drive,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  promoting  three  ways 
for  turning  in  paper,  namely: 
Give  it  to  any  group  or  school 
holding  a  paper  drive;  sell  it 
directly  to  a  waste  paper  dealer; 
or  call  for  a  pickup  truck  from 
one  of  the  six  co-operating  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  1943  collection  totals  of 
the  six  agencies  reported  above 
tell  only  part  of  the  Los  Angeles 
achievement.  The  real  over-all 
totals  cannot  be  determined,  but 
communications  to  Durr  from 
the  WPB  confirm  the  fact  that 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  an  outstanding  Job  of  sal¬ 
vage  promotion. 


Tons  of  Scrap  Rubber 
Idle,  Ohio  Daily  Reveals 

Thousands  of  tons  of  scrap 
rubber,  collected  during  the  all- 
out  “Victory  Rubber  Drive”  of 
1942,  will  be  discarded  by  the 
government  as  useless,  it  was 
revealed  this  week  by  Rubber 
Director  Bradley  Dewey,  follow¬ 
ing  the  disclosure  on  Feb.  4  by 


the  Cleveland  Press,  a  Sciw 
Howard  newspaper,  that  mX 
tains  of  miscellaneous  sqm 
were  cluttering  dumps 
city  and  elsewhere. 

From  10  to  20%  of  the  754^ 
tons  of  scrap,  which  was  col¬ 
lected  20  months  ago  whn  tb 
nation’s  newspapers  publlriM 
President  Roosevelt’s  appeal  || 
the  country  to  turn  in  “anythin 
that  looks  like  rubber,”  wiUbS 
burned  or  otherwise  deshoyo^ 
Mr.  Dewey  said. 

The  useless  scrap 
such  items  as  doormats,  gaida 
hose,  rubber  toys  and  hot  wib 
bottles.  Purchased  by  the  got- 
ernment  from  collectors  at  (8 
a  ton,  it  represents  a  lots  a 
$1,875,000  to  $3,750,000. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  the  scrap  nb 
ber  situation  would  have  bmu 
worse  off  if  the  campaign  hii 
been  confined  to  worn-out  tuba 
and  tires,  which  are  classkedi 
’:  prime  scrap.” 

His  progress  report  No.  t 
stated  ^at  “a  large  amount  d 
assorted  scrap  .  .  .  has  been  u 
is  being  used”  in  the  manuia 
ture  of  reclaim  rubber.  “A  pa 
of  this,  however,”  the  repo 
added,  “is  of  such  low  qualiii 
that  it  cannot  be  used  and  «i 
have  to  be  destroyed.” 
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POST-WAR  GHOST  TOWNS 

IVot  Moline-Rock  Island,  for  fuUy  90  per  cent  of  tbi 
present  industrial  facilities  were  in  fuU  operation  bdi 
the  war. 


Also,  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  predicts  that  the  < 
mand  for  farm  machinery  in  1946  will  be  double  that 
1940,  one  of  the  best  pre-war  production  years.  This  ti| 
Rock  Island-Moline  as  a  market  with  unlimited  poatw 
sales  opportunities! 

That's  why  smart  space  buyers  are  marking  Moline-Rn 
Island  as  “Preferred"  on  their  national  linage  schednii 
You  can  depend  on  these  local,  result-getting  newspapt 
to  turn  your  words  into  “buy  words’*  .  .  , 


National  Represantativas — ^Tha  Allan-Klapp  Co. 
IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Fabraary  12.  I*** 


tribulations  of 


When  John  H.  Holliday  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  bindery  of  the 
plant  which  was  printing  his  paper,  back  in  1869,  writing  the  first  edi¬ 
torials  for  The  Indianapolis  Neivs,  he  had  no  vision  of  the  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  loose  financial  policies  of  our  present  day.  But  he  was 
fighting,  even  then,  against  government  extravagance,  and  how  it  affected 
business.  ‘‘A  more  forlorn  and  uncomfortable  sanctum  was  never  seen, 
since  James  Gordon  Bennett  wrote  his  editorials  on  a  board  across  two 
barrels,  in  the  basement,”  Holliday  wrote  later.  To  this  day,  the  thrift 
he  was  forced  to  observe  then,  has  had  its  influence  upon  The  News’ 
editorial  policies  on  government  finance.  They  are  the  policies  of 
enlightened  conservatism  which  breed  confidence — and  it  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  readers  in  a  newspaper  which  makes  it  a  good  advertising 
medium. 

Of  all  the  market  areas  in  the  United  States  which 
have  enjoyed  increased  population  and  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  Indianapolis  is  one  of  only  a 
few  with  an  “Excellent"  probability  of  retaining 
its  growth,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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I  God  whose  Sabbaths  were  not  to  be  profaned 
by  useful  or  pleasurable  occupation.  From  these 
people  came  the  Blue  Laws,  which  successive 
generations  failed  to  change. 

Until  recent  years,  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
were  no  places  of  amusement  open,  no  Sunday 
ball  games  or  movies.  Even  when  these  were 
legalized,  the  Pennsylvanian  with  wild  life  all 
around  him,  was  forbidden  to  fish  on  Sunday. 
Conservationists  supported  this  particular  law. 

John  M.  Cummings,  Inquirer  columnist,  a 
mild  man  away  from  a  typewriter  and  a  cause, 
is  fond  of  fishing;  and  in  1932,  began  a  one-man 
campaign  against  prohibited  Sunday  fishing. 


fishing  was  without  detriment  to  personal  morals 
or  public  weal.  In  five  years,  he  enlisted  not 
only  conservationists  but  clergymen  as  welL 
In  March  1937,  The  Inquirer-sponsored 
LaRue~  Robinson  bill  passed  the  House.  The 
Senate  concurred  a  month  later.  The  Governor 
added  his  signature,  and  the  bill  became  law. 


xHE  life  of  most  men  consists  of  a  few 
triumphs,  a  long  list  of  trivia,  and  some  simple 
pleasures.  And  of  these  the  pleasures  are  often 
the  most  precious  . . .  Many  a  man  who  whips 
a  trout  pool  on  a  Sunday  in  spring,  or  watches 
his  floater  ripple  the  Sabbath  stream,  thinks  of 
The  Inquirer  with  gratitude. 

A  newspaper  makes  strong  friends  with 
small  services.  And  friends  make  a  strong 
newspaper — and  a  strong  advertising  medium. 


Ijetween  larger  issues  and  more  urgent 
assignments,  he  and  his  fictional  alter  ego. 
Uncle  Dominick,  derided  and  reasoned  against 
piscatorial  prohibition  on  the  Sabbath.  He 
made  himself  an  expert  on  fish  culture,  told 
public  and  conservationists  about  stocking  and 
the  facts  on  fish  life;  and  insisted  that  Sunday 
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Bricker  Sees 
Threat  to  U.  S. 
Press  Freedom 

Declaring  that  "the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  self-government  by  free 
people  is  utterly  dependent  upon 
the  preservation  of  a  free  press 
and  free  speech,”  Governor  John 
W.  Bricker  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech 
before  the  closing  session  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  at 
the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  Feb.  4,  said  he  regarded 
as  the  four  present  dangers  to 
freedom  of  expression: 

"1.  Propaganda  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  power  ( which ) , 
threatens  fre^om  of  the  press 
and  contaminates  the  very  source 
of  our  information. 

“2.  Government  censorship. 

“3.  A  studied  attempt  ( by  the 
administration  in  power)  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio. 

“4.  The  concentration  of  pow¬ 
er  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.” 

Other  Speokan 

Other  speakers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  opened  the  evening 
of  Feb.  3,  were  Major  General 
James  L.  Collins,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Fifth  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  U.  S.  Army,  Carleton 
Healy,  of  Detroit,  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  H.  H.  Hampton, 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Publicity  Commission. 

E.  S.  Myers,  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal,  president  of  the  Select  List 
of  Ohio  dailies,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man.  and  Raymond  E.  Dix,  of 
the  Wooster  Record,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

"The  spirit  of  freedom  today,” 
Governor  Bricker  said,  “cries 
out  for  intelligent  leadership 
from  the  press.  If  that  leader¬ 
ship  falters,  American  liberty  is 
in  danger.  Political  propaganda 
must  be  destroyed  as  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  government.  We 
must  insist  that  appropriate 
sources  of  information  be  kept 
open  to  the  press  of  the  country.” 

The  Governor  warned  that 
seemingly  inconsequential  limi¬ 
tations,  accumulating  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  represented  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
overthrown  at  one  fell  swoop. 

Major  General  Collins  warned 
against  false  optimism  concern¬ 
ing  an  early  end  to  the  war.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that 
Americans  are  not  prepared  for 
the  heavy  losses  which  will  be 
experienced  in  the  hard  fighting 
still  ahead. 

He  urged  publishers  to  guide 
the  people  to  a  realization  that 
the  war  is  far  from  won. 

Mr.  Healy,  speaking  on  the 
subject  "Is  Advertising  Winning 
Its  Own  War?”  declared  that 
^'academic  and  political  voices" 
were  giving  little  praise  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  “They  seem  to  de¬ 
plore  a  system  of  commerce,”  he 
said,  “by  which  we  move  mer¬ 
chandise  away  from  the  factory 
and  out  through  the  trade  and 
into  the  homes  of  America  on 
a  scale  that  will  support  mass 
production  and  mass  employ¬ 
ment.” 


Without  answering  complaints 
against  advertising  individually, 
Mr.  Healy  declared  that  the  war 
has  given  advertising  an  “en¬ 
larged  purpose  and  a  new  diam¬ 
eter  of  service,”  in  which  it  has 
improved  considerably  its  repu¬ 
tation. 

He  warned  against  exaggera¬ 
tions  in  advertising,  declaring  it 
is  “more  than  an  appeal  for  a 
few  people  to  buy  our  goods.” 
It  is  the  document  on  which  we 
invite  the  whole  community  or 
the  whole  country  to  judge  our 
character.” 

Mr.  Healy  opposed  grade  label¬ 
ling  which  he  said  was  being  de¬ 
fended  by  some  as  a  “genuine, 
crystallized,  consumer  opinion.” 

“The  trademark,”  he  said, 
“places  the  responsibility  for 
quality  on  the  maker,  and  not 
on  the  government  that  would 
do  the  grading.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  a  manufacturer  to 
build  permanent  good  will  with¬ 
out  deserving  it.  A  trademark, 
with  goodwill  attached,  may  be 
a  company’s  most  valuable  as¬ 
set.” 

■ 

Wyoming  Group 
Names  Koerfer 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  Feb.  6 — The 
Wyoming  Press  Association  to¬ 
day  elected  as  president  O.  B. 
(“Os”)  Koerfer,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  during  the  year  past  the 
association’s  vice-president.  In¬ 
coming  vice-president  is  Eugene 
T.  Childers,  publisher  of  the 
Riverton  Review.  Mart  T.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  Wyoming  secretary  of 
state,  was  reelected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Directors  are  Ernest  L.  New¬ 
ton  of  the  Wyoming  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Lander,  out-going  presi¬ 
dent;  Gerald  Bardo,  Lusk  Her¬ 
ald;  Ted  O'Melia,  Northern 
Wyoming  Daily  News,  Worland; 
A.  A.  Schaht,  Gillette  News- 
Record;  M.  N.  Wheeler,  Prairie 
Publishing  Co.,  Casper;  Koerfer 
and  Childers. 

For  “outstanding  community 
newspaper  service”  by  a  Wyom¬ 
ing  weekly,  Childers  was  award¬ 
ed  the  J.  E.  Hanway  plaque,  and 
Erne  Linford,  editor  of  the  Lara¬ 
mie  Republican  Boomerang,  was 
similarly  awarded  a  loving  cup 
presented  by  William  C.  Deming. 
one-time  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Civil  Service  Commision. 


Writers  Hold  Dixmer 

More  than  1,400  persons,  larg¬ 
est  attendance  in  history,  were 
present  at  the  40th  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Philadelphia  Sport¬ 
ing  Writers  Association,  held  in 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  Jan. 
28.  Stoney  McLinn,  veteran 
sports  writer  and  now  sports 
broadcaster,  presided  as  master 
of  ceremonies  and  introduced 
Joe  Tumelty,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Ivan  H. 
(Cy)  Peterman,  the  Inquirer’s 
war  correspondent,  and  Lieut. 
Jim  Lucas.  Marine  Corps  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  home  on 
leave,  relat^  stories  from  the 
war  fronts  of  Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 


I-  Frank  Duffy, 
Gannett  Ad 
Counsel,  Dies 

Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  8 — J. 
Frank  Duffy,  68,  advertising 
counsel  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  nearly  12  years  and  a 
veteran  of  53  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  died  yesterday 
in  lola  Sanitorium  after  a  long 
illness. 

He  had  served  some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  his  career  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  At  one  time  he 
headed  the  John  Budd  Company, 
national  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

Began  in  New  York 

Mr.  Duffy,  born  in  Gamers- 
ville,  Rockland  Coimty,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  11,  1875,  moved  to  New 
York  City  with  his  family  when 
he  was  5.  He  ended  his  formal 
education  in  grammar  school 
when  his  father  died  and  went  to 
work  in  a  law  office  where  he 
learned  to  type.  He  later  earned 
side  money  by  typing  legal 
forms.  After  a  couple  of  years 
he  doubled  his  salary  to  $8  a 
week  by  becoming  a  clerk  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

He  became  interested  in  the 
advertising  business,  then  un¬ 
developed  and  devoted  mostly, 
as  far  as  newspaper  linage  was 
concerned,  to  patent  medicine 
and  tobacco  copy.  The  youthful 
advertising  man  soon  began  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  resulted  ultimately  in 
his  reaching  the  top  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  New  York  City. 

Consumer  and  market  studies 
were  among  the  new  techniques 
he  used  in  solving  advertising 
problems.  He  became  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  old  New 
York  Telegram  in  1902  and  in 
succeeding  years  joined  two 
agencies  before  entering  the 
John  Budd  Company  agency  in 
1907. 

He  rose  to  the  president  of  the 
Budd  company  in  1926,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  because  years 
of  hard  work  had  impaired  his 
health.  After  a  vacation  of  14 
months  he  reentered  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  Cleveland  News. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Dallas  News 
and  Dallas  Journal  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counselor.  On  May  16,  1932, 
he  joined  the  Gannett  company. 

When  he  celebrated  his  50th 
year  in  the  advertising  business 
in  1941  he  was  given  a  watch  by 
associates  attending  a  conference 
in  Danville,  Ill.,  in  recognition 
of  “distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  advertising.” 

He  was  intensely  interested  in 
sports,  the  result  of  several 
years  spent  in  New  York  City 
as  a  pioneer  player,  manager 
and  coach  of  the  then  new  game 
called  basketball.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights  team  he  handled 
once  was  judged  as  one  of  the 
six  best  in  the  nation.  He  also 
was  an  enthusiastic  golfer.  . 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lola 
M.;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Thompson  of  Massatequa,  L.  I., 
and  his  stepdaughter,  Patricia. 
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“Red  Buck"  Bryant 
Quits  Newspapering 

H.  E.  C.  Bryant,  better  knoim 
as  “Red  Buck”  and  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  one  of 
the  best-known  newspapennaa 
in  Washington,  has  quit  work 
and  will  leave  for  Charlotte  soon 
where  he  will  make  his  home. 

Mr.  Bryant  started  in  the 
newspaper  business  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C. )  Observer  45  yean 
ago  when  it  was  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  late  Joseph  P. 
Caldwell  and  D.  A.  Tompkl^ 
“Buck”  went  to  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  c, 
where  he  developed  a  liking  for 
newspaper  work  and  came  home 
and  joined  Mr.  Caldwell  and  soon 
became  his  star  reporter.  Thirty- 
six  years  ago  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  old  New  York  World  in  its 
Washington  bureau. 

He  continued  with  the  World 
until  it  was  sold  to  the  Scrippt- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  then 
was  a  special  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  number  of  yean 
for  various  newspapers.  Re¬ 
cently  Mrs.  Bryant,  \  the  former 
Eva  Sumners  of  Lincolnton,  died, 
and  since  the  Bryant  children 
have  all  married,  Mr.  Bryant 
decided  that  he  would  retire. 
He  was  71  years  old  Jan.  3,  and 
on  leaving  Washington  he  will 
give  up  a  $10,000  a-year  job  as 
representative  of  a  large  sugar 
company. 

■ 

American  Network 
In  Program  Plan 

Operating  on  the  principle  that 
“a  radio  network  can  have  at 
distinct  a  personality  as  a  great 
newspaper  or  magazine,”  the 
American  Network,  Inc.,  the  firit 
network  organized  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  purpose  of  broadcasting 
network  programs  by  FM,  is  de¬ 
veloping  an  “ideal  prograai 
structure.” 

For  the  present  until  new  FM 
construction  can  be  resumed,  thi 
organization  is  studying  tha 
needs  and  interests  of  the  listor 
ing  public  and  making  plana. 
The  new  program  structure  will 
provide  the  different  types  of 
programs  at  the  hours  in  which 
they  are  most  in  demand,  and 
demand  will  be  determined  by 
an  extensive  listener  survey  to 
be  conducted  by  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc. 

Don*t 

forget 

Baltimore^ 

The  sixth  larcsst  city  in  the 
country  enters  1944  with  wnr 
production  unabated. 
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THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


Aasocdoted  Press  correspondent  Norman  Bell 
volunteered  tor  a  war  reporting  assignment  imme¬ 
diately  otter  Pearl  Harbor.  From  November  17, 1942, 
when  he  ioincKl  the  United  States  fleet  at  Honolulu 
to  June  4, 1943,  he  slept  ashore  but  three  nights,  cov¬ 
eting  the  Pacific  war  during  its  first  dark  days. 

Then  he  was  assigned  to  the  North  Pacific  where 
he  ranged  those  icy  waters  for  months  on  end  alert 
for  the  big  story  he  knew  some  day  was  sure  to  break. 

It  did  and  Norman  Bell  a/one  was  on  the  job. 

A  few  days  ago.  Bell  became  the  first  United 
Nafions  correspondent  to  fly  with  United  States 
Navy  raiders  over  the  Japanese  homeland,  bmnbing 
o  Island.  This  week  he  was  flie  only  war 
cmcompany  a  United  States  task  fcHrc» 
o  Island  for  the  first  time. 
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Industry  Panel 
Has  Powers 
Broadened 

Now  a  Commission 
Of  the  WLB,  Its 
Rulings  Are  Final 

Washincton,  Feb.  9  —  By 
broadening  the  powers  of  the 
Dally  Newspaper  Printing  and 
Publishing  Panel  to  constitute 
it  a  Commission  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  WLB  has 
shortened  the  steps  by  which 
applications  for  wage  and  salary 
increases  may  be  acted  upon. 

In  the  past,  the  Panel  had 
authority  to  make  final  rulings 
only  on  voluntary  wage  cases 
of  the  “maladjustment  type” 
falling  within  the  LitUe  Steel 
Formula.  On  other  types  of 
voluntary  cases,  and  in  dispute 
cases,  the  Panel  made  its  rec* 
ommendations  to  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board. 

The  recasting  of  the  Panel  into 
a  Commission  removes  the  re¬ 
gional  board  from  the  picture 
and  provides  for  final  rulings  by 
the  Commission,  appealable  only 
to  WLB  in  Washington. 

Recommended  by  Bunu 

Hie  change  was  reconunended 
by  Robert  K.  Bums,  who  had 
been  chairman  both  of  the  Panel 
and  of  the  regional  board.  He 
will  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission  but  will  not  func¬ 
tion  on  the  regional  board. 

The  several  International 
Typographical  Union  cases 
which  culminated  in  a  strong 
note  of  defiance  of  WLB  author¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  ITU  officers, 
resulted  in  commissioning  Biuns 
to  meet  with  tmion  officers  and 
work  out  a  simplified  procedure. 

ITU  President  Claude  M. 
Baker  had  protested  small  union 
units  were  unable  to  afford  the 
time  and  money  necessary  to 
place  a  wage  or  salary  petition 
before  the  Panel. 

His  principal  objection,  the 
record  of  two  hearings  here 
showed,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  regional  board  “kicks 
around”  favorable  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  PaneL  The 
new  arrangement  by-passes  the 
regional  board  and,  presiimably, 
removes  the  objection. 

Bums’  meeting  with  Baker 
and  the  latter’s  associates  took 
place  Jan.  18.  The  Panel  had 
been  in  operation  for  nine 
months  and  had  received  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  voluntary 
wage  cases  and  processed  about 
2,000  of  those  cases.  Cases  which 
came  to  the  Panel  as  a  result  of 
dispute  on  wage  levels  between 
publishers  and  unions  numbered 
85,  of  which  53  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  insofar  as  Panel  action  is 
concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  other  members  of  the 
regional  board.  Burns  advised 
WLB  Chairman  W.  H.  Davis: 

“While  the  relations  between 
the  Panel  and  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board  have 
been  satisfactory,  both  are  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  News¬ 
paper  Panel  were  given  final 
authority  the  procedural  step 
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whereby  newspaper  cases  are 
submitt^  to  the  Board  might 
well  be  eliminated. 

“The  main  objective'  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Panel  by 
the  National  War  Labor  Board 
was  to  entrust  the  carrying  out 
of  its  stabilization  and  disputes 
program  to  a  tri-partite  body 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
highly  specialized  labor  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry,  and  thereby 
to  expedite  the  processing  of 
such  cases.” 

In  a  letter  notifying  Bums  of 
his  appointment  to  head  the  new 
Commission,  and  also  to  be  Di¬ 
rector  of  a  new  Division  of 
Board  Agencies,  Davis  said: 

“In  view  of  your  dual  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  regional  board  chair¬ 
man  and  chairman  of  an  indus¬ 
try  panel,  we  believe  that  no 
one  is  as  well  qualified  as  you 
to  take  over  this  new  and  most 
important  post.” 

WLB  Upholds  Paper 
On  Union  Contract 

'  A  dispute  regarding  contract 
termination  between  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company  and  the 
Providence  Typographical  Union 
No.  33  was  decided  Jan.  12  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper,  by  de¬ 
cision  of  the  War  Labor  Board’s 
Sixth  Regional  Office. 

TTie  contract  dispute  grew  out 
of  the  finding  by  a  local  arbitra¬ 
tor  last  May  that  the  company's 
granting  of  over-the-scale  merit 
payments,  over  the  objections  of 
the  union,  in  August.  1942,  con¬ 
stituted  a  breaking  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  but  not  a  complete  abro¬ 
gation  of  it.  The  union,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the 
contract  had  been  terminated. 

The  latest  ruling  confirmed 
findings  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  Boston  last  September  that 
“study  of  the  arbitration  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  .  .  and  subsequent 
documentary  evidence  show  no 
basis  in  fact  for  the  union’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  contract  has 
been  terminated.” 

According  to  the  decision  last 
week,  the  parties  to  the  contract 
are  authorized  “to  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
including  the  reopening  of  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  contract* 
as  of  September  1.  1943.” _ I 


Penna.  in  Large 
Coal  Ad  Campaign 

PHILADELPHIA.  Feb.  9— Coin¬ 
cident  with  the  call  from  of¬ 
ficial  Washington  upon  coal  min¬ 
ers  to  engage  in  a  full  7-day 
week  production  progran;  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  Febniary  to 
take  care  of  the  existent  short¬ 
age  of  fuel,  a  large  advertising 
campaign,  hooking  up  daily 
newspapers  and  radio,  is  now 
being  conducted  throughout  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

All  through  the  hard  coal 
country  where  the  famous 
“Molly  Maguires”  once  held 
forth,  four-inch  advertisements 
are  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
of  14  cities  calling  attention  to 
a  radio  program  entitled  “Coal 
Call,”  heard  five  times  a  week, 
and  spread  to  the  ether  from  six 
radio  stations  in  the  anthracite 
area. 

Tlie  programs  are  directed 
chiefly  to  the  miners  and  their 
families.  Guest  speakers  on  the 
programs  include  mayors,  doc¬ 
tors,  clergymen  and  other  leaders 
in  the  coal-producing  counties. 
They  talk  about  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  present 
emergency,  telling  how  vital 
war  production  will  be  curtailed 
and  public  health  endangered 
unless  more  fuel  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers. 

Consumer  advertising  in  the 
campaign,  which  is  handled  by 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  agency,  is  educa- 
tional  and  informative.  Empha¬ 


sis  is  placed  on  the  point  that 
increased  demand  and  convo- 
sion  from  other  fuels  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  government  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  shortage. 

Advertisements,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  last  week,  run 
640  to  940  lines  in  length,  one 
ad  a  week  for  at  least  six  weeks, 
in  95  newspapers  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  anthracite  sales 
area.  “Some  Facts  About  An¬ 
thracite”  was  the  title  of  the 
initial  presentation,  in  question 
and  answer  form,  dealing  with 
various  problems  relating  to  the 
coal  industry  and  offering  read¬ 
ers  a  booklet  on  coal  consenrt- 
tlon,  and  how  to  improve  heat¬ 
ing. 

Knowing  the  appeal  of  ths 
daily  newspaper,  and  how  avidly 
it  is  being  read  these  days  for 
war  news,  the  campaign  was  da- 
vised  as  the  best  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  miners  the  need  ol 
producing  more  fuel,  and  of 
householders  conserving  every 
ounce  of  their  meager  supplici 
■ 

“Radar"  Ban  Modified 

The  strict  ban  on  use  of  thi 
word  “radar”  in  advertising  and 
publicity  has  been  relaxed  by 
the  War  Department,  according 
to  an  announcement  this  week 
Full  instructions  regarding  tbs 
modification  of  the  rule  will  bi 
released  shortly,  but  it  was  er 
plained  that  the  change  wm 
effected  to  assist  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  in  recruiting  labor. 
However,  description  and  emn- 
ment  on  radar  are  still  pro¬ 
hibited.  _ ^ 


AKROll 

IS  SAVING  FOR  A  BIG 
POST-WAR  BUYING  SPREE 


•  Akron  wage  earners  are 
laying  plans  for  the  post-war 
days,  and  are  piling  up  sav¬ 
ings  to  buy  and  pay  for  the 
many  things  they  want  and 
need. 

In  Akron,  bank  deposits  for 
the  year  ending  December  31, 
1943  reached  a  new  all-time 
high  of  $190,091,161.89,  a 
gain  of  $50,377,161.89  over 
1942. 

Akronites  are  also  buying 
more  than  their  share  of  War 
Savings  Bonds.  During  the 
Second  War  Bond  Drive,  sales 
totaled  $27,085,886.00  or 
43%  over  the  quota.  Third 

REPRESENTED  BY: 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York,  Philedelphis,  Chicago 

Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


War  Bond  sales  skyrocketed  I 
to  $47,087,874.00  or  78% 

over  the  quota. 

When  planning  your  post¬ 
war  sales  promotions,  remem¬ 
ber  the  flood  of  spendaUe 
dollars  that  will  be  unloosed 
in  Akron. 


Akron' t  Only  Daily  and  Sunday 
Ntmspaptr 
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A  Picture  Editor’s  beef 
gave  a  new  STEER! 
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The  pix  editor  used  to  beef  pretty 
regularly  about  the  gosh  awful  holes 
5  col  X  20  lines  left  in  the  Gravure 
Secdon.  It  was  his  job  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  picture  to  fill  up  the  space — but 
about  the  only  photo  in  that  shape  is 
a  dachshund  after  a  string  of  sausages, 
which  isn’t  too  photogenic  at  best. 

So  as  folks  say  on  the  day  after 
New  Year’s,  reforms  are  in  order. 
Valiantly  we  took  the  editor’s  beef  by 
the  horns — gave  gravure  a  new  steer! 

.\fter  March  i,  all  advertisements 
intended  for  Metropolitan  Gravure 


must  be  in  set  sizes.  The  acceptable  sizes 
are  tastefully  arranged  in  a  table  below; 
we  suggest  that  you  clip  and  pin  up 
beside  your  favorite  pin  up  gal.  ' 

T  HE  beautificadon  of  group  gravure 
which  results  will  pleaise  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  jX)cketbook  as  well  as  his  esthedc 
sense,  for  it  is  strictly  elementary  that 
a  strikingly  improved  product  will  put 
new  life  in  the  responses! 

From  now  on  the  antique  gravure 
*  makeup  is  passe  as  the  Pyramids — 
smart  Egyptians  in  advertising  circles 


are  placing  new  size  orders  early! 

New  Gravure  Sizes  ' 

•ffacliv*  March  1,  1944,  in  Mafropoliton  Group 

Standard  or  Tabloid 

50  lines  x  1  ■  2  columns 

75  lines  x  1  •  2  •  3  columns 

100  lines  x  1  •2*3»4»5  columns 
125  lines  x  1  *  2  *  3  columns 

150  lines  x  1  •  2  *  3  columns 

200  lines  x1*2*3»4»5  columns 

Standard  Sections  only 
Half  Page  —  144  lines  on  7  columns 
Full  Page  —  287  lines  on  7  columns 
Full  Column  —  on  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  7  columns 
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Metropolitan  Group  Gl'RVUI'0 


Bsltimorr  Sun  • 
Qevcland  Plain  E)eakr 
New  York  News  • 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Boston  Globe  •  Boston  Herald  •  Buflalo  Courier-Express 

•  Des  Moines  Register  •  Detroit  News  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Providence  Journal 

•  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
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Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Seattle  Times  •  St.  Ix>uis  Globe-Democrat 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  Washington  Star 
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W.  B.  Johnstone, 
N.  Y.  Cartoonist, 
Is  Dead  at  62 

Noted  Worid-Telegrom 
Satirist  Put  Barrel 
On  Harried  Taxpayer 

Will  B.  Johnstone,  62,  New 
York  World-Telegram  cartoonist 
who  created  the  forlorn  barrel- 
clad  American  taxpayer,  died 
Feb.  7  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Johnstone  enjoyed  wide  ac¬ 
claim  for  the  stinging  satire  he 
worked  into  his  cartoons  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  He 
spared  no  one,  whether  high  or 
low,  who  seemed  to  be  pushing 
others  around.  Political  bullies 
bore  the  brunt  of  his  attack,  and 
in  recent  years  he  concerned 
himself  more  and  more  with  pic¬ 
torial  castigation  of  Hitler  and 
Hirohito. 

Favored  Satire 

“Satire  is  more  effective  than 
the  meat  axe,"  he  said  several 
years  ago  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which  he 
explained  as  meaning  that  one 
well-placed  cartoon  blow  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  a  string  of 
crusading  editorials. 

“The  news  is  full  of  ideas  for 
satirical  cartoons,"  he  said.  “The 
trouble  is  that  some  subjects  are 
pretty  risky  to  tackle,  and  the 
idea  is  to  draw  around  the  thing 
and  let  the  readers  611  in  the 
rest." 

Johnstone  attributed  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  burlesque  the  news  to  his 
experience  in  the  show  business. 
Early  in  his  life  he  was  on  the 
stage  for  a  short  time,  and  later, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  he 
wrote  and  collaborate  on  plays 
and  movie  scripts. 

Among  the  better  -  known 
shows  which  he  helped  to  write 
were  “Love  for  Sale,"  “Up  in 
the  Clouds,"  “I’ll  Say  She  Is," 
and  “My  Love  Pirate." 

He  also  helped  in  the  writing 
and  direction  of  the  Marx  Broth¬ 
ers’  screen  successes  “Monkey 
Business,”  “Horsefeathers,"  and 
“A  Day  at  the  Races.” 

Johnstone's  sketches  of  the 
passing  scene,  trenchant  as  they 
were,  seldom  aroused  contro¬ 
versy.  There  was  one,  however, 
drawn  in  1928  for  the  New  York 
World,  which  severely  injured 
the  pride  of  Chicago’s  citizenry 
and  brought  him  a  sharp  rebuke. 

Chicago,  at  the  time,  was  plan¬ 
ning  its  1933  “Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Exposition."  In  connection 
with  it,  the  committee  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  poster  boosting 
the  fair.  In  his  cartoon.  John¬ 
stone  depicted  a  gunman  leaning 
over  the  dome  of  an  exhibition 
hall  and  bring  a  pistol,  the 
smoke  from  which  spelled  “Chi¬ 
cago  Welcomes  You.” 

Chicago  Angry 

The  business  men  of  Chicago 
were  indignant.  Speaking  for 
them  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
wired  the  World,  asking  whether 
the  cartoon  represented  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  New  York  public 
regarding  Chicago.  The  World 
replied  that  it  expressed  only 
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Johnstone’s  opinion  and  that  no 
canvass  of  the  community  had 
been  taken.  The  World  also 
asked  the  News  to  wire  1,000 
words  on  “public  excitement  in 
Chicago”  over  the  cartoon.  The 
1,000  words  came. 

Johnstone’s  only  comment 
was:  “Chicago  seems  to  have 
lost  its  sense  of  humor.’! 

Bom  Atorch  13,  1881,  John¬ 
stone  moved  with  his  family  to 
Evanston,  Ill.,  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
there  and  later  went  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  School. 

His  6rst  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  art  department  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Chicago 
in  1901.  He  worked  there  with¬ 
out  pay  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
competing  for  a  permanent  job 
with  another  man.  “I  got  in 
there  on  pull,”  he  said  many 
years  later,  “but  I  wasn’t  going 
to  hold  the  job  the  same  way.” 

Later  he  took  a  job  with  the 
art  department  of  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean.  and  in  1906  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  in  New 
York.  He  went  to  the  World  in 
1909  and  stayed  with  it  when 
it  merged  with  the  Telegram. 

In  addition  to  his  adeptness 
with  the  political  cartoon,  John¬ 
stone  also  was  an  accomplished 
painter  in  oil.  winning  high  re¬ 
gard  for  his  land  and  seascapes. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Treat  and  Players  Clubs  in  New 
York  and  participated  in  many 
of  the  annual  shows  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Illustrators. 

Johnstone  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Constance  Harrison;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jean  Sundstrom 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J..  wife  of 
Representative  Frank  L.  Sund¬ 
strom;  a  son  Will  B.  Johnstone 
2nd,  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps. 

■ 

Fat  Salvage  Success 

With  the  release  of  the  third 
cooperative  Fat  Salvage  ad. 
available  for  sponsorship  in  page 
or  2(K)-line  sizes,  the  Fat  Salvage 
Committee  has  announced  stead¬ 
ily  increased  collections.  In  a 
group  of  eight  representative 
renderers  the  increase  for  the 
6fth  week  since  Dec.  13  was 
138%.  Wilder  Breckenridge, 
manager  of  the  committee,  points 
out,  “Fat  Salvage  shows  promise 
of  becoming  the  best  case  his¬ 
tory  for  advertising  in  wartime, 
and  since  all  of  the  paid  space 
has  been  conbned  to  newspapers, 
that  goes  double  for  the  press.” 
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I  FOR  SALE:  •' 

■  PHOTOttRAPHIC  NEBATIVE  RLE  J 


I  Consisting  of  20,000  negatives  | 

*  made  in  different  parts  of  the 

I  world  by  many  leading  news  I 
I  photographers.  Travel  scenes,  ■ 

*  oddities.  First  World  War  Collec- 

I  tion  and  many  other  subjecU.  I 
I  All  cross  indexed  and  hied  in  ■ 

*  steel  covered  boxes  in  steel  shelv- 

I  ing.  Sale  of  prints  from  these  I 
I  negatives  will  bring  a  substantial  ■ 
I  income  to  owner.  Also  good  for 
I  some  Publication  or  Advertising  I 
,  Agency.  Priced  at  about  ten  ■ 
I  cents  per  negative,  steel  boxes  ' 
I  and  shelves  thrown  in.  Time  I 
payments  arranged.  ■ 

I  EDROY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  I 
I  480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  | 

I _ _ _ 1 


AFA  ADDS  MEMBERS 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Federation: 
Com  Belt  Farm  Dailies  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  WAAF,  Chicago; 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger; 
the  Eddy-Rucker-Nickels  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  and  the 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


Noyes  Marks 
50  Years  With  AP 

continued  from  page  7 


In  January,  1938,  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  AP,  effective  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  April.  That 
announcement  was  an  entry  in 
a  record  of  association  with  AP 
and  its  predecessor  running  back 
45  years.  This  week  Mr.  Noyes 
makes  it  a  completed  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Feb.  14  is  the  date. 

'The  White  House  secretariat 
“with  a  passion  for  anonymity” 
might  well  have  been  modeled 
after  the  long-time  press  associa¬ 
tion  president.  An  outstanding 
6gure  in  journalism  in  two  gen¬ 
erations,  he  has  studiously 
avoided  public  statements,  once 
with  the  picturesque  explana¬ 
tion  that  Frank  Noyes,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Frank  Noyes,  the 
AP  president,  therefore  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  remain  “an 
intellectual  eunuch.” 


In  the  held  of  newspaper 
work,  Mr.  Noyes  is  immediately 
associated  with  the  AP  and  the 
Washington  Star.  The  Natioa’i 
Capital  knows  him  in  a  variety 
of  civic  roles. 

He  was  appointed  by  Coq. 
gress  to  be  chairman  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  War  Memorial 
Committee.  He  has  been  a  londg 
in  bringing  good  music  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  encouraging  its  ap¬ 
preciation  here. 

He  is  an  officer  of  the 
of  Honor  of  France,  a  C(w. 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Roumania,  and  hsi 
received  other  decorations  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Commander  o( 
the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
White  Eagle  of  Serbia,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Nichan 
Iftikhar  of  Tunis. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  George 
Washington  University  in  19^ 
and  by  the  University  of  Vir 
ginia  in  1928. 

“No  interview,”  was  his  cour 
teous  but  6rm  reply  when  it 
was  proposed  to  him  that  the 
combination  of  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  AP  and  a  court 
case  which  he  regards  an  ex¬ 
treme  danger  to  all  for  which 
AP  stands,  should  be  good  storj 
materisd. 

To  the  suggestion  that  he  con- 
6ne  his  message  to  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  lawsuit  and  its  im¬ 
plications,  he  answered  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  presume  to 
speak  for  the  AP  directorate,  i 
prerogative  he  considered  he 
has  no  right  to  exercise. 


Peoria  3ottrnal-®tat»script  (f» 
Journal 

ProM  tk«  oi^rgM*  oC  th«  bwolneM  and  mechanical  departments  of  the  two  pewerU 
Peoria  Newspapers,  national  advertisers  are  now  offered  a  most  complete  cevenp 
of  presperoas  PEORIAREA  at  an  amaaingly  lew  rate.  In  the  City  Zone,  vid 
39,000  homes,  there*s  a  fall  ceverace  pluMf  in  the  11  sarroandin^  eoanties  ^ 
Pf^RIAREA,  with  84,704  urban  and  rural  homes,  there’s  a  42%  aTorape  eevarsts 
TOTAL  Nrr  PAID  CIRCULATION,  *85,000. 

(*  Estimated  minimum) 

pcoRifl  neuispflPERS,  int 
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Vhen  important  people  have 
omething  important  to  say^ 


ARCHBISHOP 
FRANCIS  J.  SPELLMAN 


PHILIP  MURRAY 

PrasjdMif/  C./.O. 

LABOR’S 
POLITICAL  AIMS 


PALMER  HOYT 
(forriMr  Director, 
Dommstic  Branch,  O.  W.  I.) 

L  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC 
m  MUST  BE  TOLD 


LEON  HENDERSON 
(formor  Hoad  of  thm  O.  P.  A.) 
CAN  WE  KEEP  OUR  HEADS 
AFTER  HITLER  LOSES  HIS? 


HAROLD  L.  ICKES 

Socrotary  of  tho  Intorior 
WE’RE  RUNNING 
OUT  OF  OIL 


•  Why  is  The  American  Magazine,  issue  for  issue,  the 
most  quoted  magazine  in  America  today?  A  glance  at 
the  notables  pictured  above  will  tell  you.  Articles  by 
these  men  have  appeared  in  our  January,  February  or 
March  1944 'issues.  Each  of  these  articles  dug  deeply 
into  some  problem  or  issue  of  national  or  international 
significance.  Each  article  was  sharply  slanted  at  the 
deep  personal  interest  of  the  individual.  Each  article  was 
widely  quoted  in  the  press,  commented  upon  over  the 
radio.  Editors  and  publishers  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that,  when  important  people  have 
something  important  to  say,  they  like  to  say  it  in  The 
American  Magazine. 


HARRY  HOPKINS 

Procidontiai  Advisor 


ter  went  by  V-mail  on  Oct.  30, 
1043,  to  465  overseas  readers  of 
the  morning,  afternoon  and  Sun- 
Then  things  began 


CmCULATION 


every  day,  they  couldn’t  see  why  “And  this,  of  course,  is  the  key 
we  didn’t  lay  it  down  in  Aus-  to  the  whole  thing.  ’These  boys 
tralia  with  similar  speed  and  are  lonesome,  and  they  don’t 
regularity.  mind  admitting  it.  ’They  crave 

“Running  through  the  chorus  mail  and  newspapers  fill  a  dW- 
is  the  constant  theme  that  mail  inite  need  in  their  imcomfoct* 
from  home  is  the  No.  1  morale  able  and  hazardous  existence  b^ 
builder  and  that  the  home  town  cause  they  are  a  breath  of  homsi 
newspaper  is  a  close  second.  “So,  there  wil  be  on  K-Ratloa 

“And  they  want  no  part  of  a  edition  of  the  Sunday  Observer* 
condensed  newspaper  unless  it  Dispatch.  ’The  boys  don’t  want 
can  be  delivered  faster.  Some  that  and  we  couldn’t  get  it  to 
boys,  reading  the  letter  hastily,  them  any  sooner.  And  we  think 
misundersto^  the  idea  of  an  that  the  shipping  situation  will 
Siu-e,  overseas  edition.  ’They  thought  improve  steadily.” 
it  would  be  an  extra  added  at-  . 

And,  they  were  traction,  or  that  we  could  get  Coming  Conventions 
~  ..J  to  them  sooner.  Those  who  THE  Interstate  Circulation  Man- 

late,  since  time,  as  it  affects  the  thought  it  through  registered  a  agers'  Association  spring  meet- 

vigorous  dissent.  ing  will  be  held  at  the  Penn 

“In  fact  about  the  only  dis-  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
“Now  this  was  important  am-  cordant  notes  in  the  hymn  of  March  20-21,  according  to  George 
munition,  because  dozen  of  in-  praise*  came  from  some  sharp-  T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore  Sun,  pro- 
dignant  parents  had  called,  writ-  eyed  readers  who  noted  acidly  gram  chairman.  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
ten  or  telephoned  to  the  circu-  that  ‘there  was  so  littie  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  Central 
lation  department  and  some  had  paper’  under  newsprint  ration-  States  Circulation  Managers  Ai- 
even  cancelled  subscriptions  be-  ing,  or  that  the  issues  ’contained  sociation,  announces  the  spring 
cause  of  the  slow  service.  Ac-  mostly  ads.’  So,  they  want  the  conference  of  Central  Staten 
customed  to  the  miracle  of  a  paper  ‘Just  the  same  as  it  would  wiU  be  at  the  Medinah  Club, 
fresh  paper  on  their  doorsteps  be  if  I  was  at  home.’  Chicago,  March  26-28. 


mds  Soldiers  ^hf^^n" 

■|  TT _ M. _  A  surprising  percentage  of 

lUCe  nOlXieiOV^Zl  them  took  to  pen.  pencil  and 
k  .  typewriter.  Nearly  every  sol- 

NrrniT'rfl  dler  was  quick  to  point  out  that 

xvvttugVU  service  was  slow;  that  deliveries 

n*i#*#*  were  irregular,  and  that  many 

Utica  Circulator  Sends  jggugg  never  came  at  all. 

V  Moil  Latter  and  Glad  to  Got  Paper 

Replies  Pour  In  “Yes,  they  know  that  we  were 

_  mailing  them  regularly.  2 — , 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  they  knew  all  about  shipping. 

They  should.  *  . 

glad  to  get  them,  no  matter  how 

news  they  wanted,  more  or  less 
stood  still. 


Recently  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  sought  to 
learn  what  soldiers  think  of  their 
hometown  newspapers.  ’Die  re¬ 
sults  obtained  will  be  of  interest 
to  circulation  managers  who  may 
be  wondering  how  their  paper 
is  being  received  by  men  in 
service. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Utica  Preta  and 
the  Utica  Sunday  Obaerver-Di$- 
patch,  devised  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  men  overseas.  The  rea¬ 
son  Mr.  Favor  began  his  investi¬ 
gation  was  the  reported  nimor 
of  warehouses  bulging  with  un¬ 
delivered  newspapers.  He  began 
to  worry  about  the  “bumper 
crop  of  ill  will  we  were  raising 
among  the  soldiers  and  their 
parents  who  paid  the  maximum 
rate  to  send  them  the  paper.” 

Sent  V  Moil  Letter 

Following  is  a  skeletonized 
account  of  how  Favor  conducted 
his  soldier  poll  and  the  results 
which  came  from  it,  based  on  a 
report  written  by  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  senior  managing  editor  of 
the  Utica  newspapers: 

“Favor  and  his  associates 
brought  up  the  problem  at  one 
of  Utica’s  department  head  pro¬ 
motion  conferences  held  regu¬ 
larly  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  general  manager.  ’The  edi¬ 
tors  were  asked  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  designing  a  stream¬ 
lined  Sunday  edition  built 
around  the  tabloid  comic  section 
and  condensing  everything  but 
sports. 

“Favor  even  went  so  far  as  to 
wring  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  grudging  permission 
to  omit  most  of  the  advertising. 
He  arranged  for  a  special  second 
class  mailing  permit.  ’The 
thought  behind  this  was  that 
soldiers  didn’t  want  the  whole 
paper  and  that  perhaps  we  could 
get  expedited  delivery  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  issue. 

“’The  C.  M.  finally  concluded 
that  the  best  way  to  find  out 
what  the  boys  wanted  was  to 
ask  them.  He  sat  down  and 
knocked  out  a  letter.  It  was  a 
friendly  note  which  expressed 
honest  concern  about  our  serv¬ 
ice  to  overseas  readers.  He 
asked  some  simple  questions 
about  deliveries  and  what  kind 
of  news  they  liked.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Overseas  Edition. 

“Girl  of  Your  Choice" 

“’The  closing  paragraph  intro¬ 
duced  the  master  touch.  Favor’s 
staff  includes  five  attractive  girls 
( three  brunettes,  a  blonde  and  a ' 
red  head ) .’  He  urged  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  address  their  replies  to 
the  girl  of  their  choice  in  the 
circulation  department.  The  let- 


North  Platte  Merchants  Get  42%  Coverage 
from  Omaha  World-Herald  Schedules! 


Miles  from  Omaha  mean  little  when  it  comes 
to  World-Herald  coverage  and  influence  in  the 
Nebraska  Market.  Thriving  North  Platte  is 
just  one  reason  for  dependence  on  World-Her¬ 
ald  schedules  to  sell  history’s  best  Nebraska 
Market.  May  we  give  you  more? 


•  66%  coverage  of  the  113  Ne¬ 
braska  Market  cities  over  1,000. 


WORLD‘S  Hfiii  AID 


•  45%  coverage  of  the  entire  103 
county,  Ndiraska-Southwestern 
Iowa  market. 


One  if  the  Kitiins  trcit  hewsptpers 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  KOWH 
Representatives:  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE  .  .  . 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Tojo't  boy's  are  learning  simple 
arithmetic  from  Uncle  Sam's . . . 

Typical  is  this  flyer’s  report: 

"Newspaper  stories  of  American  flyers 
knocking  down  Jap  planes  by  the  dozens, 
while  losing  only  a  few,  are  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  I  remember  the  gunner  of  my  B-25 . . . 
as  soon  as  the  Japs  got  within  range  of  his 
.50  caliber  machine  gun,  he  began  firing 
bursts  to  keep  the  Jap  away.  He  protected 
our  ship  very  well,  and  when  there  was  a 
Jap  pilot  with  guts  enough  to  come  in  close. 


the  gunner  made  it  so  hot  for  him  that  the 
guy  sheered  off.  This  gunner  got  three  Zeros. 

"Another  time,  our  B-25’s  and  fighter  escort 
were  jumped  by  40  or  50  Zeros.  We  got  23  for 
sure,  probably  9  more,  and  lost  one  plane. 
The  ratio  of  Jap  losses  to  ours  is  really  high!” 

That’s  just  a  pilot’s  way  of  saying  that  Zero 
divided  by  B-25  equals  zero-and  always  will ! 

The  men  and  women  of  North  American 
Aviation  are  delighted  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
education  of  the  Sons  of  Heaven . . .  proud  to 
supply,  as  the  lethal  divisor  in  this  simple 


problem  in  American  arithmetic,  the  B-2S 
Billy  Mitchell  bomber -"the  old  reliable,” 
flyers  call  it. 

North  American  Aviation  planes,  brilliantly 
engineered  and  soundly  built,  have  had  no 
small  share  in  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  American  flyers  on  every  front  of  this 
global  war. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  designers  and 
builders  of  the  B-25  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
A  T-6  Texan  combat  trainer  and  the  P-51  Mus¬ 
tang  fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber).  Member 
of  the  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 


North  American  Aviation  Thee/ 
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“DON'T  BE  A  1>R0DP~0( 


the  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGOS 

TH  t.  rc  ^  ^TAaUSHCD  .B5- 

CO-  Poau»H»"* 

the  J  V»»  »K>TTtR  CO 


***^TtD  «-C*SED  W>"* 


POCKISLANO.ILL^^^^^^^  29,  1944 


laEA  SerVi  street 

1200  V/est 

Cleveland,  0^5. 


Dear  Sira:  ,  comic 

of  baclc  into  print. 

\)ig  Moovian  oacw.  , 


big  Moovian  bac c 

I  an  telime  y°«  ^hlt^^rrave  not  experienced  pre- 

lop  le  room  aecoreted  the^ 

elouely*  ^»T)on't  Pe  e  nived  In  end  ricked 

with  „??np  subacrlPer  «» J’'®°<,\Bred,  "I’n 

^°'ri‘e.rpre  Tlf  If 

-^ine  to  «?e;t  ev,lnslne  thle  , 
heclc'ln  the  Arsne- 


Seek- in  the  Argue. 

we  have  had  .^ey  Oop,  which  for  ^  ^^ly 

o-i^f,°f^i;1e“'thon"2i000  circulation 

somethinG*  .  /-«-. 


somethinG*  ch  to  Cop's 

who  said  tne> 


Sincerely , 


Managing 

rock  isia>‘°  akws 


Alley  Oop  is  jusf  one  more  reason  why  more  than  700  newspapers 
rely  mainly  or  wholly  for  their  comics  on  NEA  Service.  They  know 
that  NEA  comics  are  the  best  balanced  program  available  today. 


Jan.  17,  1944,  will  be  loi  menn 
day  that  the  Rock  Island  Ai  drop 

The  Argus  had  dropped  c  c  str 
thing  like  what  happened  wl  Alle^ 

The  result,  to  quote  M<k  ng  E 
wave  of  protests."  The  popul  did 
plant  One  indignant  subsc  f  ac 
Mr  Wilson  with  bodily  harm 

There  were  letters,  phone  s,  p« 
room,  protests  appeared  onti  uHel 
signs  "Don't  be  a  droop — g  us  b 

One  petition  contained  h  ames 
Argus  "This  form  of  massj  wl  vv 
newspaper's  comics  " 

City  Editor  George  R.  i  i  wr 
threatened  to  become  notia  ide, 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,*  ever 
No.  1 ,"  he  reported,  "haltd  lile  ( 
with  o  unanimous  vote  for  p's  r 

Needless  to  soy.  Alley  0^  s  ba 


A  Tew  of  lU 


radeU  Disappointed. 

ol  our  cadets  who  ^  | 

lor  The  Argus  as 
are  disappoin  Argus  hai 

cerned  to  Oop.  I  have 

discontinued  AUy^^gj^'bers  of  our 

alsoheaidse 

faculty  make  ,  you  will  re 

We  all  hope  that  y 

reive  a  that  Alley  Oop 

gTn^oflhemostpopuUrco™. 

^Tol"c™Inn"g’m.lukan, 

S“JifS«yAcadem,, 
Aledo,  111. 


"•“•"aCu  "'Cy  -I 

has  become  of  hrm. 
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Lembered  in  Rock  Island,  III 
i^dropped  Alley  Oop. 

c  strips  before,  but  never  hod  it  run  into  any- 
Alley  Oop  was  left  out. 

nq  Editor  Herbert  E.  Wilson,  was 


That  was  the 


o  torrid 

Idid  just  about  everything  but  storm  the  Argus 
f  actually  did  invade  the  office  and  threaten 


Is,  personal  calls,  petitions.  In  the  Argus  city 
njlletin  board.  The  composing  room  displayed 
us  back  Oop!" 

imes  of  1 23  factory  workers.  Commented  the 
ol  was  unique  for  size  in  the  history  of  this 


I  wrote  in  his  column  that  the  Oop  uprising 
ide,  with  letters  coming  in  from  Iowa,  Missouri, 
even  California.  "Army  work  at  Draft  Board 
lile  officials  and  staff  took  o  poll  and  came  up 
)'s  return." 

i  back  in  the  Argus,  stronger  than  ever. 


1-etuin  of„^‘butter.  meat, 

buy  n'OJ®  on  our  tires, 

try  ^  to  do  ou  ^.^j,out 
dont  mak  ^  1, 

it  wiU  mak« 

sf"a  UtUe  more  cheerful  v 

st  a  favorite  comv 

return  our 

2929  Forty-second  stree 


To  The  Argos 


Utters 


yuu  _  dlSCUSSeu 

comic  strip.  I  ^  ny 

this  error  of  yows  wirn 
office  employes  wherej 
and  also  with 

i‘stfomicin™A«!g50N, 

Sherraid.  lU. 


OOP  for  Him. 
The  Argus;  1 
■  me.  I’ve  been 
for  50  years  ar 
for  45  years. 

A.  ALDRICH, 
1030  Twenty-ti 


Case  of  Mr.  Oop. 

.ever  wr'itten  to  your 

iie.  Until  a  couple  of 

/srrark'you  a 

What  has  happened  to 

,EY  OOP  FAN 

IVE  LITTLE  ALLEY 


Putting  It  Strongly. 

jr.  The  Argus:  Give  us  Al- 

''V°MEIGHTH«iADE, 


Cleveland 
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IS  THIS  A  SUBSIDY? 

THE  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arms  of  our 
government,  has  submitted  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  on  the  amended  version  of  the  Bank- 
head  Bill,  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  buy 
advertising  space  in  newspapers,  with  spe¬ 
cial  preference  for  weekly  and  small  daily 
new^apers  of  a  specified  minimum  circula¬ 
tion.  To  the  best  information  available  as 
this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  is  likely  that  this 
bill  will  pass  the  House.  It  has  already 
passed  the  Senate.  The  next  step,  if  it 
passes  the  House,  will  be  either  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  settle  differences  between  the  mea¬ 
sures.  or,  if  none  are  found,  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  President  for  approval  or  veto. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  a  primary  inter¬ 
est  in  this  legislation.  We  were  the  first  to 
advocate,  Immediat^y  after  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  attack,  the  use  of  paid  advertising  of 
War  Bonds  by  the  government.  We  had 
watched  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  in  using  government-paid  ad¬ 
vertising  and  had  found  that  they  had 
considered  it  wholly  satisfactory.  Both 
nations  had  used  newspaper  advertising  for 
war  finance  and  for  many  other  purposes, 
with  never  a  thought  that  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  would  be  considered  a  subsidy  to 
the  press.  They  were  simply  using  the  best 
instrument  available  for  infiuencing  public 
opinion,  and  all  who  have  watched  the  op¬ 
eration  admire  its  success. 

The  current  bill  before  Congress  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  different  objectives.  Poli¬ 
ticians  who  seem  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  small  city  press 
have  appropriated  several  millions  of  pub¬ 
lic  monies  to  be  specifically  devoted  to 
purchase  of  advertising  space  in  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  no  quarrel  with  the  use  of 
small  dailies  and  weeklies;  in  fact,  we 
heartily  approve  that  choice  of  advertising 
media,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
final  formula  of  a  government  advertising 
program. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  theorem  that  52% 
of  our  people  live  in  cities  of  10,000  pop¬ 
ulation  or  less.  Admit  that,  on  the  basis  of 
census  figures,  and  what  is  left?  You  still 
have  48%  living  in  bigger  cities,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  in  metropolitan  centers,  for 
which  the  current  bill  would  provide  no 
advertising. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  well  aware  that 
the  newspapers  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  want  no  government  advertising 
that  could  be  considered  a  subsidy.  We 
also  believe  that  nobody  in  the  White 
House  or  the  Treasury  Department  wishes 
to  subsidize  any  part  of  the  press.  The 
necessity  for  advertising  of  government 
securities  is  self-evident.  The  probability 
that  it  can  continue  to  be  carried  on  by 
volunteer  contributions  becomes  less  likely 
as  every  month  passes.  In  the  face  of  those 
facts,  the  pending  bill  is  no  more  than  a 
makeshift,  a  political  approach  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  question,  and  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  law. 

Editor  &  Publisher  stands  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  just  where  it  stood  25  months  ago. 
Newspaper  advertising  should  be  used  to 
promote  the  sale  of  government  securities, 
but  advertising  should  be  used  by  govern- 


Do  you  accordingly  on  your  part  strive  dili¬ 
gently  to  supply  your  faith  with  virtue,  your 
virtue  with  knowledge,  your  knowledge  with 
self-control,  your  self-control  with  patience, 
your  patience  with  piety,  your  piety  with  fra¬ 
ternal  love,  your  fraternal  love  with  charity. 

—II  ST.  PETER  I.  5-7. 


ment  as  it  has  been  used  for  decades  by 
private  industry,  efficiently  and  profitably. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  on  its  hands 
a  merchandising  task  greater  than  that  of 
any  private  concern,  but  the  methods  of 
private  industry  have  been  proven  by  long 
experience.  They  should  be  adopted. 
They  most  certainly  should  not  be  per¬ 
verted  for  any  political  considerations. 

LIBERTY  OR  UCENSE 

WHEN  Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll  came 

home  a  few  days  ago  from  the  jail 
where  he  had  served  several  years  as  a 
draft  doger  in  the  first  world  war,  he  ran  a 
gauntlet  of  reporters  and  photographers, 
and.  according  to  one  newspaper  headline, 
he  slugged  one  of  the  latter.  The  incident 
gave  us  plenty  of  thought. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  put  in  two 
years  in  that  war,  a  year  of  them  on  the 
front  line — so  he  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
sympathy  for  a  man  who  placed  a  doubtful 
allegiance  to  Germany  over  his  duty  to  his 
own  country.  He  gets  no  change  from  us 
on  that  count,  but  we  can’t  help  thinking 
that  the  press  did  itself  no  good  by  devil¬ 
ing  a  man  who  had  paid  his  legal  debt  to 
our  society. 

The  facts  are  not  altogether  clear,  but  it 
appears  that  Bergdoll  did  not  strike  the 
camera  man,  who  was  in  the  doorway  of 
his  home,  but  jostled  him,  knocking  him 
off  balance.  His  living  room  was  crowded 
with  newspaper  people,  invited  there,  as 
the  stories  state,  by  his  young  son,  with 
neither  the  knowledge  or  the  permission 
of  the  released  convict. 

In  our  opinion,  Bergdoll  is  no  longer 
news,  even  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  a  day  long  past,  and  having 
paid  for  his  crime  by  the  judgment  of  our 
courts,  he  should  be  allowed  to  contemplate 
his  disgrace  in  private.  Newspapers  have 
nothing  to  gain,  and  all  to  lose,  in  public 
esteem,  when  they  invade  the  privacy  of 
a  man’s  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  photographer  who 
took  the  shoving  is  a  war  veteran. 
Bergdoll  was  a  louse  in  the  estimate  of 
every  man  who  fought,  and  if  he  laid  hand 
on  a  fighting  man,  the  latter  could  go  for 
disinfection.  Nevertheless  Grover  Berg¬ 
doll  has  served  his  time  and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  liberties  that  Americans  enjoy. 


GET  THE  PAPER  IN 

NO  TRUER  WORD  was  ever  spoken  than 

that  of  Donald  Nelson,  WPB  chief,  be¬ 
fore  the  luncheon  of  publishers  last  week 
when  he  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “waste  paper.”  Paper,  in  any  form,  b 
cellulose.  Used  once,  to  convey  a  message 
it  can  be  converted  to  other  forms,  possibly 
to  bring  another  message  to  the  public, 
possibly  to  carry  a  day’s  rations  or  a  round 
of  ammunition  to  a  fighting  man  in  an 
emergency.  Paper  is  an  essential  raw 
material,  and  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  associates 
of  the  armed  services  were  well  advised  in 
calling  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
to  assist  in  every  way  in  its  conservation. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  City 
made  an  excellent  concrete  suggestion 
when  he  urged  that  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  pick  up  newspapers  which  would 
be  returned  by  readers  on  the  refund  of 
1  cent  of  a  price  increased  from  3  cents  to 
4  cents  per  copy.  Even  more  to  the  point 
was  the  idea  of  Francis  S.  Murphy,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  that  all  delivery  trucks  be  enlisted 
for  the  collection  of  used  paper.  The  value 
of  this  raw  material  for  conversion  either 
into  newsprint  or  into  other  vital  paper 
products  has  been  amply  demonstrated, 
with  special  commendation  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily  Newt 
tor  their  practical  work  to  that  end.  The 
country  needs  the  paper,  to  the  tune  of 
667,000  tons  per  month.  ’The  paper  is  avail¬ 
able.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  collection  and  delivery 
to  the  points  where  it  can  be  turned  into 
the  materials  that  are  needed  for  a  quick 
victory. 

AIR  MAIL  TESTS 

THE  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union  has  been 

making  tests  of  air  mail  service  and  has 
editorially  charged  that  the  government  is 
accepting  six-cent  air  mail  which  is  being 
delivered  on  the  regular  three-cent  mail 
schedule. 

In  the  first  test  only  air  mail  letters  were 
sent.  ’Their  arrival  time  was  noted  and 
they  were  immediately  remailed  to  the 
Union  office.  It  took  two  to  three  days  to 
get  answers  back  from  Pacific  Coast  cities. 
More  than  a  week  was  required  for  an¬ 
swers  from  New  York  and  Washington. 

In  the  second  test  the  same  letter  was 
mailed  and  returned  both  by  air  mail  and 
regular  mail.  Tlie  regular  mail  letter  to 
Rep.  Leroy  Johnson  of  California  in  Wash¬ 
ington  beat  the  air  mail  letter  to  his  office 
by  two  hours.  On  the  Coast  the  two  letters 
arrived  at  their  destinations  simultaneously 
but  air  mail  picked  up  a  day  on  the  return. 
Readers  reported  instances  where  letters 
were  received  from  Australia  by  air  mail 
faster  than  they  came  from  New  York. 

Military  priorities  and  shortage  of  postal 
help  have  virtually  disrupted  air  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Union,  said  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  tests.  Postal  officials  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Francisco  agreed,  he  said, 
that  for  short  distances  the  regular 
three-cent  mail  was  just  as  fast  as  the  air 
mail. 
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SsONAL 

MENTION 


I  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  editor  and 
i  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
j  (Blass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
I  G<izette ,  re- 
j  ceived  an  hon¬ 
orary  member- 
sWp  in  the  Wor- 
1  caster  Kiwania 
caub  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  Feb.  4.  In 
.  presenting  Mr. 

Booth  to  the 
club  members, 

George  R. 

Stobbs,  former 
U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative,  said: 

“When  the  his-  G.  F.  Booth 
tory  of  Worcester  in  the  last  40 
years  is  written,  the  great  part 
George  F.  Booth  played,  the 
great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  city’s  generai  welfare — 
civic,  philanthropic  and  indus¬ 
try — will  be  most  revealing, 
most  interesting.  Today  his  pa¬ 
pers  are  regarded  among  the 
leading  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  one  of  the  most  high¬ 
ly  regarded  newspapermen  in 
the  United  States.  No  man  in 
this  commxmity  in  the  past  40 
years  has  done  more  to  promote 
its  general  welfare.” 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  this  week  was 
elected  a  life  trustee  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Mr.  Sulzberger,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Archibald  Douglas,  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1913  and  in  1934  received  the 
University  Medal  for  Excel¬ 
lence.  The  latter  is  given  an¬ 
nually  to  members  of  the  aliunni 
or  imiversity  officers  “who  have 
performed  useful  or  exceptional 
services  in  public  or  professional 
life.” 

Frank  Gannett,  president  of 
the  Frank  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  publisher  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Pear¬ 
son,  of  the  Cornell  University 
faculty,  in  a  series  of  ten  feature 
articles  on  the  topic,  “You  Can’t 
Eat  Ration  Stamps!”  He  has 
also  written  a  booklet,  which 
will  be  released  shortly,  con¬ 
cerning  his  recent  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Marshall  Field,  publisher,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  PM,  and  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor.  Time  and  Life,  have 
I  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

Lester  Bradley,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  and  Union, 
has  been  installed  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  California 
Safety  Council. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis- 
j  ter  and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Cowles 
I  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  Jan.  30. 

Col.  Benjamin  C.  Jones,  pub- 
j  lisher  of  the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily 
Herald,  has  b^n  appointed  di- 
I  rector  of  intelligence  and  secur¬ 
ity  division.  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation. 


president,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  executive  board  of  the 
aviation  section  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  that  or¬ 
ganization’s  committee  on  graph¬ 
ic  arts. 

Harry  Miller  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Lot  Angeles  Times. 
For  the  past  two  years  Miller 
has  been  manager  of  the  Times’ 
“Midwinter  Number”  depart¬ 
ment. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Enterprise,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  organization 
committee  for  a  general  museum 
of  science  and  history  in  Oregon. 

Werner  A.  Rupp,  publisher  of 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  elected  at  the 
group’s  annual  meeting  Jan.  28. 
Other  new  officers  are  Robert  C. 
Best,  publisher  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  vice-president; 
and  Charles  S.  Sefrit,  Bellingham 
Herald;  Ted  Robertson,  Yakima 
Herald  and  Republic;  and  J.  M. 
McClelland,  Longview  Daily 
News,  directors. 


In  The  Business  Office 


RAY  F.  MARX.  Los  Angeles 

Times,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Western  Conference,  an 
organization  devoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  problems  of  Western  Met¬ 
ropolitan  papers,  at  its  meeting 
recently.  Other  officers  are: 
L.  J.  C^adden,  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Oregonian,  vice-chairman;  David 
H.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Named  to  the  board  were: 
W.  D.  Lyness,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune;  John  C.  Van 
Benthem,  San  Francisco  News, 
and  Barney  Cameron,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Star. 

James  R.  Wescott,  for  27  years 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Public 


Ledger,  first  in  the  circulation 
and  promotion  department  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  editions, 
and  then  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Evening  Ledger  until  it 
ceased  publication,  has  just  been 
engaged  as  regional  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  ODT  in  an 
Eastern  area  comprising  four 
States  and  is  engaged  in  opening 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
has  accept^  a  similar  position 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News 
Sentinel.  George  Cobak,  for 
several  years  in  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  will  have  charge  of  the 
classified  department. 

Bernard  S.  Henry  has  been 
appointed  manager  nf  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
diuring  the  absence  of  O.  W. 
Moody  who  is  on  active  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Herbert  A.  Schmitt,  employed 
in  the  local  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  for 
seven  years,  has  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  join  the  Kelly-Smith 
Co.,  newspaper  representatives. 

A.  Matt  Werner,  treasurer  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis. ) 
Daily  Press,  has  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Robert  C.  Broderick,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  has 
been  chosen  Eugene’s  “First 
Junior  Citizen  of  1943.”  Now 
28,  Broderick  formerly  worked 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
as  copy  boy  and  later  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Richard  W.  Snyder,  for  the 
past  three  years  a  member  of 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
has  become  district  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Pepsodent  Co.  in 
seven  southeastern  states,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
MOST  LIBERAL  AND  RE¬ 
LIABLE  COLUMNISTS! 

ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY 

One  of  Washington’s  outstanding  newsmen. 
His  colleagues  and  the  newspapers  he  serves 
rate  him'  one  of  the  best  informed  reporters 
in  Washington.  His  reporting  is  accurate,  fair 
and  thoroughly  reliable.  Write  or  wire  for 
samples  now. 
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DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


1  CANT  TELL 
YOU  YET  WHAT 
IT  IS-  BUT 
ITS  GOING  TO 

BE  good/ 


Get 
Set  For 

Big  News  About 


ELLA 

CINDERS 


The  country's  readers  of  com¬ 
ics  have  in  store  for  them 
soon  one  of  the  most  heart¬ 
stirring  stories  ever  to  be  told 
in  the  Ella  Cinders  daily 
strip.  (She’s  going  to  run  for 
mayor.) 

It’s  a  sequence  that  will  show 
Ella  at  her  brave,  beguiling 
best.  The  plot  is  ingenious, 
dramatic,  packed  with  punch¬ 
lines.  And  it  presents  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  characters — some  new, 
some  familiar  —  which  fans 
will  revel  in. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send 
proofs? 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 
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in  The  Editorial  Rooms 

SYDNEY  A.  WEINSCHENK.  of 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  Johna- 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
desi^ated  by  Walter  W.  Krebs, 
president  of  the  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.,  as  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  construction 
and  completion  of  the  Johnstown 
river  channel  improvement  pro¬ 
gram.  The  $8,670,000  flood  pre¬ 
vention  project,  which  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  November  after  five 
years  of  work,  was  Jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Tribune  and  the 
Johnstown  Democrat.  It  was 
Mr.  Weinschenk,  however,  who 
made  most  of  the  arrangements 
in  Washington  and  with  Mr. 
Krebs  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
continuation  of  appropriations 
after  war  was  declared. 

Thomas  Connor,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Scrantonian,  has  been 
.'elected  editor  replacing  E 
Tracey  Sweet,  one  of  the  oldest 
editors  in  active  service,  who 
has  been  named  editor  emeri- 
tous.  Connor  has  also  been 
named  honorary  member  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Arbitrators, 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Martin  Sheridan.  Boaton  Globe 
war  correspondent  and  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  left  on  the  Green¬ 
land  Patrol  with  the  Coast  Guard 
^r  returning  from  North 
Africa  in  November. 

Fred  Turner,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  a  industrial  section,  has  re¬ 
sided  and  is  returning  to  his 
old  job  as  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News. 

James  Gilson,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reportorial  staff, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  re¬ 
write  desk  and  Thomas  Turnbull 
called  in  from  one  of  the  city 
district  beats  to  become  a  staff 
reporter. 

Dorothy  Smith  is  the  new  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Waycroaa 
( Ga. )  Journal-Herald.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Williams.  Jr.,  now 
serving  in  the  Army  at  Camp 
Blanding,  Fla. 

Rose  McKee,  featured  byline 
reporter,  has  left  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  ln(mirer  to  take  a  position 
m  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  INS 
bureau. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  assistant 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
and  former  Southwestern  sports 
editor  for  AP,  was  selected  re¬ 
cently  as  the  outstanding  young 
Dallas  man  for  1943. 

Karl  B.  Pauly,  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Columbus,  is  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  Gov.  John  W. 
Bricker  of  Ohio,  Republican  can¬ 
didate  _  for  the  presidential 
nonunation,  which  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  soon  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York  City. 

Fred  Sparks,  managing  editor; 
Charles  Kraft,  executive  ^i- 
tor;  and  Howard  Jensen,  art  di¬ 
rector,  of  Parade,  the  Marshall 
Field  Sunday  supplement,  have 
all  resigned  to  join  Look,  ^c.,  in 
a  new  e]q)erimental  picture  di¬ 
vision. 

Paul  Hochuli,  amusement  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
recently  received  an  "award  of 
allegiance"  presented  by  the 
American  Legion  Eighth  Dis¬ 
trict  for  “unselfish  and  distin¬ 
guished  service"  in  handling  the 
Press'  annual  Soldiers  Santa 
party.  The  paper  received  a 
similar  award  for  the  party  at 
which  5,000  service  men  and 
women  were  entertained. 

D.  H.  Packard  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
( N.  C. )  Observer  to  join  the 
public  relations  staff  of  North 
.American  Aviation,  Dallas,  Tex. 

John  Hynes,  former  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reporter,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  after  being  medi¬ 
cally  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  teaching  for  awhile  in  the 
history  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Ernest  E.  Noonan,  formerly  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of 
the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  succeeding  Jack  Ramaly, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Delmont  Wilson  Baker,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  correspondent 
in  Bristol,  Conn.,  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  C  our  ant. 

Lydell  Sims,  former  AP  day 
editor  in  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
bureau,  has  return^  to  Mem¬ 
phis  as  a  member  of  the  Press 
Association  staff. 

Drew  Shankle,  Mid-South  edi¬ 
tor  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  been  named 
a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  newly- 
elected  Governor  Bailey  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  formerly 
with  the  AP  in  Kansas  City  and 
Oklahoma  City,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Army,  has  joined 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  AP  bureau. 

Harold  E.  Moore  has  become 
city  editor  of  the  UHca  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  -  Dispatch,  succeeding 
Elmer  Cox,  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  connected 
with  the  O-D  and  the  Utica  Daily 
Press  since  1933. 

Raymond  F.  Blosser  has  been 
nam^  director  of  information 
of  the  Central  Railroad  Co.  of 
New  Jersey.  A  native  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  Blosser  worked  as  sports 
reporter  and  desk-man  on  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  as  an¬ 
nouncer-continuity  writer  on 
Station  WSMK  (now  WING) 
Dayton,  and  as  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Sandusky  (O. )  Register. 
Joining  the  Cleveland  AP  staff 
in  1935,  Blosser  headed  the  bu¬ 
reau  from  1942  until  his  recent 
affiliation  with  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral. 

Phil  Stone,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union 
and  copyreader  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ( Cal. )  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  ( Cal. )  Tribune-Sun. 

Sid  D.  Scott,  news  editor,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province,  is  now 
acting  as  managing  editor  of  that 
publication. 

Hal  J.  Miller,  Canadian  news¬ 
paperman  and  former  Canadian 
Legion  publicity  man,  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  post  of  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  public 
relations,  Canadian  Army,  to  re¬ 


turn  to  daily  newspaper  work. 
Mr.  Miller  will  be  night  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Daily 
News. 

Phyllis  Dubsky,  feature  writer 
with  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  promotion  department 
of  the  New  York  newspaper  PM. 

A1  Horwits,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger  sports 
writer,  has  been  promoted  to 
chief  of  the  eastern  publicity 
staff  of  Universal  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

A1  Daniel  is  a  new  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
reportorial  staff. 

Richard  R.  Bennett,  Baltimore 
journalist  and  lecturer,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology.  A  native  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  toe  Baltimore  Sun  for  15 
years,  will  take  office  at  Drexel 
Feb.  15. 

Michael  Desmond,  who  is  back 
in  civies  after  having  completed 
training  at  Yale,  Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  a 
captain  in  AMG,  is  now  report¬ 
ing  for  toe  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Betty  Schultz,  former  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  woman,  is  now 
working  as  reporter  with  toe 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Johnston  D.  Kerkoff  has 
rounded  out  a  cycle  of  25  years 
in  newspaper  work  by  returning 
to  toe  Grand  Rapids  ( Mich. ) 
Herald,  where  he  held  his  first 
job  in  1918.  From  the  Herald, 
where  he  had  become  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Kerkhoff  went  to  the  Detroit 
Times  in  toe  early  twenties, 
later  going  to  New  York  City 
where  he  worked  for  17  years 
on  toe  New  York  Journal  and 
then  for  two  years  on  toe  New 
York  Post. 

Rex  Conn,  formerly  Linn 
county  agricultural  agent  for  toe 
Iowa  Farm  Biu%au,  has  resigned 
to  become  farm  editor  of  toe 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  March  1. 
He  succeeds  Ray  Anderson  who 
is  joining  toe  staff  of  the  Farm 
Journal  as  roving  editor. 

Rose  McKee,  featored  as  a  by¬ 
line  women’s  reporter  for  toe 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  some 
time,  is  transferring  to  INS  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

West  B.  Bonnifleld,  swing-run 
reporter  on  toe  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal,  left  there  to  begin  work 
Feb.  7  as  reporter  and  featore 
writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 

H.  R.  Armstrong  of  toe  To¬ 
ronto  Star  was  elected  president 
of  toe  Parliamentary  I^ss  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Ottawa  at  toe  gallery’s 
annual  meeting,  succeeding  R. 
K.  Carnegie  of  toe  Canadian 
Press. 


With  The  Colors 

CAPT.  FRED  CHITTY,  former 
publisher  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian  and 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  officer  in 
charge  of  Marine  Corps  recruit¬ 
ing  for  toe  Seattle  di^ict. 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Healy  Stresses 
Keeping  People 
Fully  Iniormed 

OWI  Domestic  Director 

Soys  Public  Will  Help 
li  Told  What  to  Do 

“When  the  people  are  in¬ 
formed,  they  will  do  the  right 
thing.  That  is  the  thing  on 
which  America  is  built,”  George 
W.  Healy,  new  domestic  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  told,  a  meeting  of  some 
^  advertising  copywriters  and 
artists  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt, 
Feb.  10. 

Challenging  the  concept  of 
those  who  “think  the  American 
people  haven’t  got  the  stuff  to 
take  bad  news,”  he  declared  that 
“reporting  of  the  unvarnished 
facts  of  war,  accurately  and  com¬ 
pletely,  as  these  facts  become 
available  is  a  strong  antidote  for 
the  poison  of  complacency.” 

With  the  assertion  that  “by 
now  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
war  programs  need  the  support 
of  both  news  and  advertising,” 
he  urged  business  “to  make  ad¬ 
vertising's  war  messages  even 
more  vital,  more  dynamic  and 
more  persuasive  than  they  have 
been  so  far.” 

On  the  Program 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Healy,  those 
who  spoke  before  the  wartime 
copy  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Council,  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  were:  William  J.  Caldwell, 
veteran  of  both  the  RAF  and 
the  U.  S.  Air  Forces,  now  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
sine  &  Osborn:  Theodore  S.  Rep- 
plier,  general  manager.  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council;  and  Carleton 
Spier,  copy  supervisor,  BBD&O. 

Continuing  with  his  theme 
that  the  people  need  full  infor¬ 
mation  to  support  adequately 
the  armed  forces,  Mr.  Healy 
said:  “When  the  people  get  an 
incomplete  picture  or  an  inac¬ 
curate  picture  of  developments 
in  the  war,  their  action  will  re¬ 
flect  their  need  for  fuller  infor¬ 
mation. 

“As  an  example,  remember 
the  jubilation  that  followed  the 
announcements  of  Italy’s  capitu¬ 
lation.  Many  Americans  acted 
as  though  they  thought  our 
troops  would  be  at  the  Brenner 
Pass,  threatening  an  invasion  of 
Germany,  as  soon  as  their  vehi¬ 
cles  could  carry  them  there.  The 
complete  story  of  that  capitula¬ 
tion  carried  facts  that  should  dis¬ 
courage  complacency  or  prema¬ 
ture  rejoicing. 

“It’s  our  job  (the  OWI)  to  see 
that  the  men  who  write  the  news 
stories  of  the  war  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  full  facts.” 

Further  discussing  the  job  of 
the  OWI  and  why  such  an  agency 
is  needed.  Mr.  Healy  pointed  out 
that  no  previous  war  has  been 
so  much  a  people’s  one.  that  we 
have  a  home  front  battle  which 
cannot  stop  until  our  enemies 
surrender  and  that  “it  is  in  this 
home  front  battle  that  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Branch  of  OWI  carries  a 
heavy  responsibility.” 

“OWI  seeks  to  discharge  this 
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responsibility,”  he  explained, 
“by  acting  as  the  servant  on  one 
hand  of  the  war  agencies  which 
know  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
established  institutions  which 
transmit  information  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  printed  or  spoken  word.” 

In  addition  to  making  avail¬ 
able  information  regarding  home 
front  activities,  Healy  stated 
that  owl’s  objective  with  the 
military  is  to  obtain  the  prompt 
release  of  all  information  about 
progress  of  the  war  which  will 
not  aid  the  enemy.  He  com¬ 
mended  the  coverage  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Marshalls  as  “an 
example  of  brilliant  reporting” 
and  expressed  the  desire  that 
such  coverage  be  continued. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the 
release  of  news  and  information 
concerning  the  activities  of 
home  front  war  agencies,  he 
said:  “We  seek  to  encourage  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  of  wanting  to  publicize  a 
development  in  his  agency 
rather  than  wanting  to  wait  a 
little  while  before  making  any 
announcement.  Delay  some¬ 
times  causes  serious  complica¬ 
tions.” 

The  speaker  was  generous 
with  his  praise  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media  for  helping 
the  OWI  meet  the  demands  of 
war  “to  a  degree  unprecedented 
in  any  emergency  in  any  nation.” 

In  conclusion  he  called  for 
more  help  saying  “to  help  you 
in  your  creative  efforts,  you  will 
have  the  encouragement  of  a 
public  which  probably  is  the 
most  alert,  the  most  united  and 
the  most  prosperous  people  in 
history.”  Healy  also  offered  the 
full  assistance  of  the  OWI,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  would  be  asked  “to  perform 
only  jobs  which  will  contribute 
directly  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war,”  and  stated  that  he  is 
concerned  only  with  keeping  the 
people  “doing  the  things  which 
are  necessary  to  win  the  war.” 

C.  L.  Whittier,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  copy  and  art  at 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

■ 

Bars  Down  on  Fourth 
Term,  But  (?)  Remains 

Washington,  Feb.  8 — ^The  bars 
have  been  let  down  on  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conference  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Fourth 
Term,  but  the  news  yield  is  just 
as  unsatisfactory  as  ever. 

Questions  seeking  to  probe  this 
field  of  intelligence  in  the  past 
have  drawn  from  President 
Roosevelt  replies  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  discussion  picayune, 
or  have  brought  suggestions 
that  the  inquisitor  don  a  dimce 
cap  and  sit  in  a  corner. 

Today,  the  President  actually 
smiled  when  James  L.  Wright, 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
injected  the  Fourth  Term  issue 
into  the  Presidential  press  con¬ 
ference.  A  good-natured  ex¬ 
change  between  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Wright  encouraged  John 
Crider,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Vice- 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace  is 
making  many  speeches  in  a 
political  vein. 

Mr.  Crider  thought  Mr.  Roose¬ 


velt  might  want  to  discuss  the 
vice-presidential  situation  —  or 
at  least  he  so  remarked  to  the 
President — but  his  inquiry  was 
misunderstood  to  say  “the  Presi¬ 
dential  situation.” 

The  answer  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  correspondents  read  The 
Sermon  on  the  Moiint.  Before 
reaching  for  his  pocket  Bible. 
Merriman  Smith,  of  United 
Press,  made  bold  to  ask:  “Mr. 
President.  Would  you  accept  a 
fourth  term  nomination?” 

There’s  no  news  on  that  today, 
the  President  said.  But,  he 
added  with  a  broad  smile,  polit¬ 
ical  questions  always  are  wel¬ 
come. 

All  that  point  Elizabeth  May 
Craig,  who  represents  Maine 
newspapers,  expressed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  assemblage: 
“I’m  confused.” 

■ 

First  Negro  Newsman 
Covers  White  House 

Chicago.  Feb.  9 — Following 
last  Saturday’s  visit  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Negro  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  with 
President  Roosevelt,  the  first 
Negro  correspondent  to  be  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  White  House 
attended  the  President’s  press 
conference  yesterday.  Harry  S. 
McAlpin,  former  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Defender  Washington 
bureau,  is  accredited  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World,  and  also  will  serve  as 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  member  papers  of  the  NNPA. 

Final  arrangements  for  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  McAlpin  were 
completed  Monday  by  John  H. 
Sengstacke.  president.  NNPA. 
and  C.  A.  Scott.  Atlanta  Daily 
World.  Already  the  association 
has  two  correspondents  covering 
Negro  units  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  far  eastern  war  theatres. 

■ 

Las  Vegas  Doily 
Changes  Hands 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  Feb.  8 — 
Changes  in  ownership  and  per¬ 
sonnel  reported  for  weeks  for 
the  three-month-old  Morning 
Tribune  were  announced  today 
In  the  Tribune’s  news  columns. 
Joseph  B.  Bates,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  sold  controlling 
.stock  interest  to  H.  W.  McGuire, 
former  publisher  of  a  San  Diego 
shopping  news.  Bates  is  enter¬ 
ing  tax-advisory  service  in 
Pasco,  Wash. 

Marc  Wilkinson,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
who  had  been  associated  with 
Bates  in  the  new  daily,  had 
resigned  Jan.  1  as  editor.  Pearce 
Egan,  of  San  Diego,  is  new  edi¬ 
tor,  and  G.  E.  Townsend,  of  San 
Diego,  advertising  manager. 

Associated  Press  and  INS  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  retained. 

■ 

Special  Lincoln  Ad 

A  special  l(X)0-line  Lincoln 
Day  message  of  the  Weather- 
head  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  being 
published  in  14  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  12  key  cities.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  features  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  famous  letter,  written 
in  his  own  hand,  to  Mrs.  Bixby 
of  Boston,  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  died  in  battle  in  the 
Civil  War. 
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Eisenhower 
Sees  Big  Press 
Role  in  Europe 

Virgil  Pinkley,  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  who  is  preparing  to  leave 
for  London  after  spending  more 
than  a  month  in  New  York  dis¬ 
cussing  with  U.P.  officials  plans 
for  coverage  of  the  forthcoming 


-  Virgil  Pinkley 


United  Nations  push  against 
Europe,  revealed  this  week  that 
General  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Al¬ 
lied  Commander-in-Chief.  has 
told  correspondents  accredited 
to  his  headquarters  that  he  sees 
them  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  projected  attack. 

Mr.  Pinkley,  who  covered  the 
North  African.  Sicilian  and  the 
start  of  the  Italian  mainland 
campaigns,  and  was  wounded  in 
African  fighting  in  1941,  said  he 
estimates  there  are  more  than 
220  news  and  radio  men  now  ac¬ 
credited  to  General  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters. 

He  said  the  U.P.  now  has  35 
staffers  in  London  and  50  others 
spotted  at  strategic  spots  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Allied  blows. 

General  Eisenhower  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  large 
group  of  experienced  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Officers,  the  U.P.  chief 
said,  and  plans  formulated  by 
these  officers,  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  lessons  learned  in 
other  Allied  campaigns,  will 
provide  better  facilities  for 
newsmen  than  ever  before. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Pinkley 
pointed  out.  the  Navy,  which,  in 
the  past  has  cooperated  with 
newsmen  only  in  a  small  way, 
this  time  is  making  arrangements 
to  provide  an  adequate  setup  for 
press  coverage. 

He  estimates  that  between 
150.000  and  200.(X)0  words  will  be 
filed  daily  during  the  attack. 

The  U.P.  chief  haa  visited  43 
countries  and  has  traveled  more 
than  300,000  miles  since  1939. 

■ 

Empire  Union  Meet 

The  Canadian  section  of  the 
Empire  Press  Union  will  observe 
its  35th  anniversary  at  a  dinner 
in  Toronto  Mar.  29.  Col.  J.  J. 
Astor,  president  of  the  Union 
and  owner  of  the  London  Times 
will  be  guest  speaker. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

Sgt.  Howard  Brice,  former 
U.P.  business  representative  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Seattle  with  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  after  serving 
on  Attu  since  that  island  was 
retaken  in  May,  1943. 

D.  Vincent  Redding,  former 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter, 
has  completed  his  “boot”  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Sampson  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station. 

Lt.  William  J.  Murray,  former 
staff  artist  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  was 
killed  Aug.  11  near  Brolo,  Sicily, 
in  an  amphibious  landing,  bos 
received  posthumously  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Star  for  extraordinary  hero¬ 
ism  in  the  tece  of  enemy  fire. 
His  father,  Bruce  Murray,  a  vet¬ 
eran  Bulletin  photographer,  and 
mother  accept^  the  award. 

Robert  L.  Moore,  AP  staff 
member  at  Richmond,  Va.,  is 
now  in  the  Army  stationed  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  He  is  the  third 
member  of  the  Richmond  AP 
•staff  to  enter  the  armed  services 
in  the  past  year. 

Eddie  Ellis  and  Charles  James, 
Philadelphia  Record  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  have  qualified  by  phy- 
si^  examination  and  depart 
next  week  for  one  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  induction  centers. 

M.  Howard  Dobson,  until  re¬ 
cently  New  York  regional  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  earlier  with  the  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  AP  bureau,  is  a 
private  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

M.  W.  MUllron,  city  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
and  William  Smock,  member  of 
the  Harrisburg  AP  bureau,  were 
among  recent  Army  inductees  in 
that  city. 

Robert  W.  Cihandler,  North¬ 
west  business  representative  for 
the  U.P.  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  inducted  in  the  Army  at 
San  Francisco. 

Mai.  Edward  J.  Healy,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Sews  editorial 
staff,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Forces  in  North  Africa. 

Robert  Counde,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Waterbury 
<Conn.)  Republican,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  basic  training  at  Camp 
Wheeler,  Ga. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  former  su¬ 
perior  court  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  American, 
has  reported  at  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
after  a  furlough.  He  recently 
completed  training  at  Camp 
Wheeler,  Ga. 

Waldo  W.  Drake,  formerly 
waterfront  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  becoming  the  first  Fleet 
public  relations  officer  to  attain 
that  rank.  He  is  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz. 

Eleanor  Gamer,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  City 
News  Service  and  the  Hollywood 
fCal.)  Citizen-News,  is  the  first 
woman  reporter  on  the  Chevron, 
weekly  publication  at  the  San 
Diego  Marine  Corps  Base,  where 


she  is  a  private,  first  class,  in  the 
Marine  Women’s  Reserve. 

Lt.  (}.g.)  John  Klnsella,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  police  re¬ 
porter  on  leave  with  the  Navy, 
is  stationed  at  Anacortes,  Wash. 

Jack  Pickering,  Detroit  Times 
columnist,  who  had  conducted 
the  “Here  and  Now”  column,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army 
and  is  penning  a  series  of  articles 
about  army  life  for  the  Times, 
under  the  heading  “Jack  Picker¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Rookie." 

Lt.  (j.g.)  James  H.  Ottaway, 
president  of  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin,  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  was  awarded  the 
“young  man  of  the  year”  medal 
by  Greater  Endicott  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Feb.  2. 

Lt  William  C.  (Campbell,  son 
of  Walter  S.  Campbell,  Detroit 
Free  Press  classified  advertising 
manager,  has  been  awarded  the 
Air  Medal  for  his  work  in  the 
anti-submarine  patrol  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

Stanley  J.  Zabroski,  former 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican  and  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Cpl.  James  D.  Montgomery, 
former  Arkansas  Gazette  state- 
house  and  federal  building  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
public  relations  office  at  the 
Army  Air  Base  at  Harvard,  Neb. 

Reese  Barnesly,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  for  basic  train¬ 
ing. 

George  Kerler,  formerly  of 
the  Kentucky  AP  staff,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy. 

Stanley  Jones,  of  the  Portland 
<  Me. )  Evening  Express  sports 
staff,  has  been  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Wedding  BeUs 

FAYVELLE  SCHULMAN.  PM’s 

publicity  manager,  and  former 
director  of  publicity  and  special 
features  at  radio  station  WMCA, 
has  left  the  paper  to  marry 
Maurice  Mermey,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor  and  member  of 
the  firm  of  Baldwin  and  Mer¬ 
mey. 

John  Randolph  McLean,  son 
of  Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean, 
of  Washington,  and  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  McLean,  publisher,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Reeves,  of  Ithan, 
Pa.,  were  married  Feb.  1,  in 
Durant,  Okla.  McLean  is  a 
grandson  of  the  late  John  R. 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Lt.  Robert  F.  Sullivan,  USNR, 
former  copy-reader  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  married  Feb.  7 
to  Lt.  (J.g.)  Evelyn  M.  Gannon, 
former  Maumee,  O.,  school 
teacher,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  New  York. 

William  K.  Fiehl,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  and  Dorothy  Herbert, 
a  member  of  the  business  staff 
of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc., 
were  married  recently. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. . . 

Newell'Elmmett  Co . 

William  Eaty  &  Co.,  Inc. 
McCann-Elricluon  Inc.  . 

Ted  Bateo,  Inc . 

Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc. 
Biow  Company,  Inc.  ... 
Tracy>Locke-Dawgon,  Inc. 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc. 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 

Inc . 

Stockton,  West  &  Bark> 

hart,  Inc.  . 

Charles .  Daniel  Frey .... 

Zimmer-Keller,  Inc . 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  NewelL 

Inc . 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  . 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 
Kenyon  &  Ekikhardt,  Inc. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 

Inc.  . 

Young  &  Rnbicam,  Inc.  . 
The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.  . . 
Burnet'Kohn  Co.,  Inc.  . . 
Leo  Burnett  &  Co.,  Inr.  . 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc . 


Maxon,  Inc . 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cun. 

nyngham,  Inc.  . 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc . 

Wettheimer  &  Co . 

Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co. 
R.  J.  Potts-Calkins  &  Hol¬ 
den  Co . 

The  S.  S.  S.  Co . 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 

Adv.  Co.,  Inc. . 

Beaumont  &  Hohman, 

Inc.  . 

Federal  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc. 
Small  &  Seiffer,  Inc.  . . . 

C.  L.  Miller  Co . 

Publishers  Service  . 

Hennon  W.  Stevens  Agcy. 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc.  ... 

Schwimmer-Scott  . 

Vick  Chemical  Co . 

Lamport,  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lake-Spiro-Shnrman,  Inc. 
The  Caples  Co.,  Inc.  . . . 
Pollyea  Advertising  . . . 
Henri-Hurst  &  McDonald 
Inr . 


THESE  LEADING 
ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Each  placed  a  toted  of  more  than  5,000  lines  in 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

(mARY’S  ONLY  NEWSFAPER 

during  1943 


The  Gary,  Indiana,  Trading  Area 
is  a  prosperous  and  responsive 
market  ofTering  unusual  sales  op¬ 
portunities  to  advertisers. 

Population  of  area . . .  200,000  plus 

If'age  earners  .  50,000  plus 

Highest  average  weekly  wage  in 
I  Indiana. 

I  Second  largest  group  of  ivage 
I  earners  in  the  State. 
j  Gary  is  the  second  city  in  Indiana 
I  in  number  of  income  tax  payers. 

I  We  operate  a  continuing  grocery 
<  merchandise  inventory  and  render 
j  monthly  reports  of  the  over-the- 
counter  movement  of  items  in 
twelve  classifications  handled  by 
I  in<lependent  food  dealers  in  this 
I  urea.  Our  national  advertising  rate 
I  is  the  lowest  for  any  newspaper  in 
America  maintaining  such  a  ser- 
I  vice. 

The  Gary  Trading  Area  it  an 
ideal  test  market,  compact  and  con¬ 
venient  for  salesmen  to  work.  Wc 
,  furnish  route  lists  to  advertisers. 


Mure  than  93  out  of  every  100 
customers  of  every  retail  store  h 
our  city  zone  receive  THE  GARY 
POST-TRIBUNE  daily  by  carriw 
delivery.  No  combination  of  (]]>i- 
cago  newspapers  even  approache* 
our  coverage  in  this  area.  They 
read  it  by  choice.  No  priiei, 
premiums,  awards  or  contests  are 
used  to  induce  them  to  read. 

There  is  but  one  sure  way  t« 
reach  the  families  of  business  men, 
steel  executives  and  workers  in  the 
Gary,  Indiana,  Trading  Area- 
make  it  a  must  that  lists  include 


THEGARYPOST-TRIBUHE 

GAItrS  ONLY  NEWSPAPER 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE  hai 
one  of  the  lowest  Psillsa  rates  ia 
America. 


Pslllss  measures  results  when  yoi 
use  THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


MmtUmmi  AdvortUimg 

BLRKE.  KUIPERS  A  MAHONEY  •  N«w  York.  OUcoce,  Dalloo,  Oklokoa 
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A.  O  direct  credit  where  it  is  due 
— to  fix  blame  where  it  rightly  be¬ 
longs — has  always  been  the  true 
purpose  of  what  we  call  "trade 
marks”  today. 

Even  in  early  Egypt,  to  guard 
against  "bricks  without  straw”,  every 
hrickmaker  placed  his  mark  upon 
his  product — then,  to  fix  responsi¬ 
bility  still  more  exactly,  assigned  an 
individual  mark  to  every  slave  who 
called  him  master. 


In  14th  Century  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  among  armorers  and  weapon 
makers,  the  need  to  distinguish 
good  craftsmen  from  bad  was  even 
greater.  So  every  weapon,  every 
piece  of  armor,  every  shield  bore 
two  marks — one  for  the  guild,  one 
for  the  worker. 

And  when  the  sword  snapped — 
or  armor  failed  to  turn  the  blow — 
the  guilty  paid  dearly,  often  with 
their  lives! 


TRADE  MARKS  AND  BRAND  NAMES 
Still  serve  out  life  or  death — long, 
popular  existence  for  deserving 
merchandise;  quick  death  or  ob- 
•scurity  for  products  which  do  not 
please  consumers  in  this  land  of free 
choice.  Now,  fully  as  much  as  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  there  would  be  no  way 
to  distinguish  what  we  want  from 
what  we  don’t  want  without  these 
important  marks  oj  identity! 


STERLING  DRUG  INC.  MAKERS  OF 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  now  appearing  in  drug  trade  publications 


BAYER  ASPIRIN _ P  H  I  U  I  P  S’  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA 

DR.  lYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER. ...  MOUE  SHAVING  CREAM 

Brands  p«op/e  havm  /eorned  fo  trvU 
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PROMOTION 

Competitive  Promotion 
May  Hurt  Newspapers 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

LONG  AGO  we  learned  how 

foolhardy  it  is  in  this  business 
of  promotion  to  be  too  dogntatic 
in  laying  down  the  law  to  the 
other  fellow. 

Without  knowing  all  the  rele¬ 
vant  inside  facts,  it  is  just  plain 
stupid  to  quarrel  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  policy  of  any  newspaper, 
particularly  one  which  has  a  long 
and  well-established  record  of 
quality  promotion. 

Frequently  there  are  reasons 
for  doing  things  in  a  certain  way 
which  are  pretty  compelling  to 
the  man  directly  on  the  firing 
line  even  though  the  kibitzer  is 
unable  to  see  them. 

Some  Thoughts 

However,  having  made  this 
general  admission,  we  feel  that 
there  are  certain  basic  views 
which  the  outside  observer  on 
the  promotion  scene  is  entitled 
to  express.  Having  seen  and 
cogitated  over  bales  of  promo¬ 
tion,  both  good  and  bad.  we  have 
a  few  fundamental  ideas  in  be¬ 
half  of  which  we  are  willing  to 
argue. 

One  of  these  is  that  in  the 
long  run,  sharply  competitive 
promotion  pays  mighty  small 
dividends.  Much  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  experienced  by  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  in  holding  its  own 
against  radio  and  magazines  lies 
in  the  short-sighted  fraternal 
quarrels  whereby  newspapers 
tear  each  other  to  shreds. 

Every  haymaker  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  midriff  begets  its  counter¬ 
haymaker  and  in  the  process, 
the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  newspaper  medium  are  la¬ 
mentably  r^uced. 

Now  we’re  not  so  naive  as  to 
suggest  that  newspapers  fore¬ 
swear  telling  their  stories  of 
linage  and  circulation  leader¬ 
ship,  that  they  keep  silent  about 
their  gains  or  entomb  their  sta¬ 
tistical  triumphs.  Lots  of  space 
is  bought  on  a  “what-are-the- 
other-boys-doing?”  basis  and  you 
have  to  keep  the  sheep  in¬ 
formed  on  what’s  what.  But  this 
can  be  done  easily  and  effec¬ 
tively  without  whaling  the  tar 
out  of  the  competition  and  we 
recommend  such  forebearance 
not  out  of  compassion  for  any 
individual  newspaper  that  might 
suffer  from  sharp  comparisons 
but  simply  out  of  regard  for  the 
broader  well-being  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole. 

Now  that  you  know  where  we 
stand  we’d  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  an  unusual  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  The  Inquirer  has  lin¬ 
age  comparisons  in  mind  and 
applies  itself  earnestly  to  the 
task  of  telling  a  competitive 
story.  The  job  is  extremely 
well  executed  and  we  liked  it 
except  for  two  or  three  pages. 

Title  of  the  brochure  is  “Best 
Seller”  which  the  Inquirer  points 
out  is  a  synonym  for  best  sales- 
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man.  '  The  left-hand  pages 
throughout  the  booklet  are  de¬ 
voted  to  large  photographs  of 
the  “best”  representatives  in  a 
number  of  fields  —  Best  Navy, 
Best  Orchestra,  Best  Violinist. 
Best  Actress,  etc.  Below  each 
picture  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Inquirer  with  the  caption,  “Best 
Seller — First  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  ten  consecutive  years.” 

The  right-hand  pages  take  up 
one  by  one  the  major  Media 
Records  classifications  and  de¬ 
lineate  the  Inquirer’s  position  in 
each — sometimes  with  the  aid  of 
a  chart,  sometimes  with  a  car¬ 
toon,  sometimes  just  with 
straight  copy.  Unfortunately  in 
Philadelphia,  as  in  two  or  three 
other  cities,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  personalize  promotion  a  little 
too  much  and  the  statistical  heat 
is  turned  on  a  single  competitor 
whenever  possible. 

Items  like  these  trouble  us — 
for  reasons  set  forth  above  in  the 
opening  paragraphs.  They  trou¬ 
ble  us  esproially  in  booklets  that 
are  technically  so  superior,  as 
this  one  is.  The  Inquirer  has 
put  out  its  usual  craftsmanlike 
and  skillful  job  and,  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  we  like  to  praise  without 
reservation.  But,  being  some¬ 
thing  of  an  idealist,  we  found 
that  one  little  fly  in  the  ointment. 

NNPA  Convention 

THE  15th  annual  convention  of 

the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  will  be  held 
April  24,  25  and  26  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  as 
usual  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ANPA  convention  in  the  same 
hotel.  John  Marston,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  is  convention 
chairman  and  has  announced  as 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ings:  “Increasing  Public  and 
Advertiser  Enthusiasm  for  News¬ 
papers.”  There  will  be  clinics 
and  discussions,  stressing  the 
practical  promotion  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  met  imme¬ 
diately  and  after  the  war. 


Texas  Letter 

J.  BRYAN,  Pfc,  whose  epistles 
from  Texas  to  his  advertising 
agency  boss  back  in  New  York 
have  already  won  our  admira¬ 
tion,  writes  again  to  Mr.  Twitch- 
ell  to  tell  him  “I  am  coming  back 
to  Texas  when  it’s  over.”  In  ex¬ 
plaining  how  he  feels  to  his  boss 
Private  Bryan  gives  Texas  in 
general  and  Dallas  in  particular 
some  mighty  interesting  plugs. 
We  hope  he  keeps  on  writing 
even  after  the  war  is  over. 

In  case  you  didn’t  come  in  at 
the  beginning.  Private  Bryan’s 
letters  comprise  a  highly  origi¬ 
nal  series  of  folders  sponsored 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Market  Folders 

WE  HAVE  two  good  market 
folders  this  week,  one  from 
each  side  of  the  continent. 

The  Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle  present  a  “Picture  Puzzle 
for  Post-War  Planners:  Fit  parts 
of  four  states  together  so  as  to 
form  one  market.”  Solution  is 
the  Spokane  Market,  comprised 
of  parts  of  Washington,  Oregon. 
Montana  and  Idaho.  Inside  the 
folder  is  a  group  of  those  very 
fine  photographs  which  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Newspapers  use  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  vast  resources  of  their 
territory.  The  final  fold  opens 
to  a  cluster  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  which  the 
Spokane  market  was  selected. 

In  the  East,  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review  -  Star  of  Hempstead 
Town,  Long  Island,  offers  “A 
Blueprint  for  Sales  in  194?” 


The  “194?”  is  diecut  in  the  cover, 
behind  which  the  text  is  in  re¬ 
verse,  white  on  a  blue  back¬ 
ground  to  give  the  blueprint  ef¬ 
fect.  Hempstead,  the  copy  tells 
us,  is  4th  city  in  New  York  State 
in  retail  sales,  outranking  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica 
or  Troy,  and  therefore  an  “out¬ 
standing  market  for  immediate 
and  post-war  sales.”  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  persuasive  little 
folder  from  the  Review-Star 
following  up  its  recent  market 
folder.  Evidently  continuity  as 
well  as  quality  is  a  part  of  the 
Review-Star’s  promotion  plan. 

■ 

Phila.  Club  Elects 

The  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  oldest  newspaper 
organization  of  its  kind,  held 
annual  election  of  officers  this 
week.  Thomas  J.  LaBrum,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Record,  was  reelected  president. 
John  M.  Cummings,  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  is  vice-president:  William 
D.  Long,  secretary,  and  Raymond 
Nelson,  treasurer.  New  Board 
of  Governors  includes  Ralph 
Cropper,  of  the  Inquirer;  A.  L. 
Clark,  of  the  Record;  Jules 
Schick,  of  Associated  Press,  and 
Carol  Eichman  and  Edward  J. 
McGonigle. 

■ 

Used  30-Lb.  Paper 

’The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  ran  its  Jan.  31  issue  on 
30-pound  newsprint  with  excel¬ 
lent  results,  according  to  Clay¬ 
ton  G.  Underhill,  business  man¬ 
ager. 


NOT  >IS  BIG  4S  ALL  OUTDOORS  . . . 

★  BUT  ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S 
BIG  LITTLE  NEWSPAPERS! 

There  are  101  evening  dailies  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
second  most  populous  state  in  the  union.  The 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  ranks  27th  in  Circulation 
among  this  group. 

SUNBURY  IS  A  PROSPEROUS 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  CITY 
(Not  in  the  Coal  Regions) 

.  .  .  THE  NATURAL  TRADING  CENTER 
OF  60  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES!  - 

Loir  Milline  Rale^A.B.C.  Data  Upon  Request 

^unburp  ©ailp  Stem 

National  Representative— DeLisser,  Inc. 
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WHAT  MAKES  AN  i 


An  ace  is  judged  by  the  number  of  enemy  pi 
he  downs.  ★  By  that  standard  the  Allison 
engine  rates  high.  ★  In  four  years  ^ 
of  service  on  every  active  front, 
more  enemy  aircrafr  have  been  1 

knocked  out  by  Allison- 
powered  fighters  than 
by  any  other  Amer- 
ican  plane,  ir  Pre- 
cision  pays  in 
perfection  of  / 
performance. 


Erery  Sunday  /tfternoon 

GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 


KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORiJVAR  BONOS 


LIQUIO-COOLEO  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


WM 


DIVISION  OF 


POWfKW  BY  ALUSON: 

P-fS: — Lightning  •  P-jg — Airacobra  •  P-40 — iVarhawk  •  A-j6  and  P-yi — Mustang 
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Newspapers  Lauded 
As  on  Ad  Medium 

International  Harvester  Chieis 
Work  with  Public  Relations  Copy 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


INTERNATIONAL,  Harvester 
Company,  which  ranked 
•mons  ue  first  10  companies  in 
the  number  of  newspapers  used 
and  amount  of  public  relations 


advertising  scheduled  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1943,  is  firmly 
sold  on  the  value  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  and  plans  to  continue 
with  this  type  of  copy  during 
the  post-war  period. 

The  Harvester  company,  pre¬ 
viously  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  farm  and  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  and  motor 
trucks,  is  now  putting  forth  its 
best  production  efforts  as  build¬ 
ers  of  ordnance,  automotive  and 
food  production  equipment  for 
the  United  Nations  in  the  war. 
The  Qompany  has  found  that 
public  relations  advertising  is 
an  essential  part  of  its  war  pro¬ 
duction  program  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  established  may  well  carry 
over  into  the  post-war  era  when 
peacetime  production  is  re¬ 
sumed. 

Use  Institutional  Ads 

Because  International  Harves¬ 
ter  has  covered!  a  wide  range  of 
wartime  subjects  in  its  institu¬ 
tional  or  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  program  during  the  past 
year.  Editor  &  Publisher  sought 
out  its  public  relations  director 
and  advertising  manager  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  views  on  the  value  of 
such  advertising  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  continuance  after 
the  war. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  told 
the  Harvester  company,  which 
prior  to  the  war  confined  its 
newspaper  advertising  largely  to 
a  series  of  ads  on  Harvester 
motor  trucks  with  an  occasional 
institutional  message,  expects  to 
retain  the  public  relations  theme 
on  a  wider  scale.  This  type  of 
advertising  will  naturally  de¬ 
velop  during  the  transition 
period  from  war  to  peacetime 
production,  it  was  stated,  but 
it  is  also  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  the  company’s  future  adver¬ 
tising  policy. 

Dale  Cox,  Harvester  public 
relations  director,  explain^  that 
the  purpose  of  public  relations 
advertising  in  newspapers  is 
simply  to  create  a  wider  public 
imderstanding  of  the  company’s 
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activities,  objectives  and  poli¬ 
cies. 

A.  C.  Seyfarth,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  more  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  manager  of 
the  ^nsumer  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  retaining  the 
“public  relations  flavor”  in  all 
product  and  service  advertising 
which  will  materialize  in  the 
post-war  period.  Such  a  policy, 
he  pointed  out,  does  not  mean 
that  Harvester’s  post-war  adver¬ 
tising  will  not  be  as  aggressive 
in  character  as  in  the  past,  but 
it  will  reflect  the  good  will  and 
sound  relations  of  the  company 
with  its  employes,  consumers 
and  stockholders. 

Divisions  Creatsd 

The  fact  that  Harvester  com¬ 
pany  has  created  a  Consumer 
Relations  Department,  embrac¬ 
ing  Advertising,  Dealer  Mer¬ 
chandising,  War  Products  Ser¬ 
vice  and  six  other  important 
divisions,  is  an  indication  of  how 
this  company  is  approaching  the 
post-war  era.  Other  divisions 
of  the  Consumer  Relations  De¬ 
partment  include  Farm  Prac¬ 
tice  Research,  Market  Analysis 
Consumer  Research,  Production, 
Education  and  Training,  Parts 
Catalogs  and  Instruction  Manu¬ 
als  imd  Canadian  and  Expert 
Plans. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Department,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cox  and  his  assistant,  John  W. 
Vance,  is  separate  from  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Relations  Department. 
The  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  is  a  branch  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department  and  deals  with 
general  policy  of  Harvester  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Cox  explained  that 
its  activities  are  directed  toward 
the  entire  public,  including  con- 
s  u  m  e  r  s  and  non-consumers) 
stockholders  and  non-stockhold¬ 
ers,  employes  and  non-employes, 
to  farmers,  city  folks,  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  average  citizens.  The 
Consumer  Relations  Department, 
on  the  other  hand,  directs  its 
attention  to  those  who  make  up 
Harvester’s  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  Mr.  Cox 
stated. 

Harvester’s  public  relations 
advertising  in  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  followed 
no  set  schedule  as  far  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  campaign  or  series  of  re¬ 
lated  advertisements  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

“We  have  played  by  ear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newsworthiness 
and  timeliness  of  such  messages 
in  relation  to  the  current  state 
of  the  public’s  mind,”  said  Mr. 
Cox.  “For  this  reason,  we  felt 
that  newspapers  offered  us  the 
absolute  best  type  of  medium 
to  use. 

“Because  of  their  very  nature. 


newspapers  are  timely  and  we 
have  tried  to  key  our  public  re¬ 
lations  ads  to  current  problems. 
We  have  found  magazines  more 
difficult  to  use  because  of  their 
early  closing  dates  which  often 
make  it  impossible  to  insert  a 
message  in  time  to  meet  the 
current  situation,  which  may 
change  so  drastically  that  the 
information  would  be  entirely 
incorrect.  As  long  as  we  retain 
our  present  formula  of  timely 
messages,  the  same  conditions 
will  prevail.” 

Harvester’s  use  of  newspapers 
has  been  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  message  to  be  conveyed 
as  far  as  extensive  coverage  is 
concerned.  In  some  cases.  Har¬ 
vester’s  schedule  on  a  particular 
ad  may  include  a  comparatively 
large  list  of  metropolitu  dailies. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  confined  the  bulk  of 
its  public  relations  advertising 
to  130  branch  or  sub-branch 
cities,  supplemented  with  about 
20  plant  cities.  The  number  of 
newspapers  used  in  each  case 
exceeds  the  150  cities  involved, 
inasmuch  as  the  company  uses 
one  or  more  papers  in  each  city, 
it  was  points  out. 

Stresses  Contmuity 

Mr.  Cox  is  frank  to  admit  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  worth  of  public  relations 
advertising  from  the  standpoint 
of  reader  reaction.  “You  can’t 
see  it  reflected  in  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  returns  as  is  the  case  with 
product  advertising,”  he  said. 
“Nevertheless,  we  have  had  suffi¬ 
cient  response,  both  by  mail  and 
from  public  comment,  to  indicate 
that  our  so-called  institutional 
ads  are  being  read  by  the  public 
and  our  own  people.  One  thing 
is  certain,  however,  a  company 
cannot  win  public  approval  or 
commendation  just  by  running 
one  advertisement,  liiere  must 
be  a  continuous  program  if  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  is  to  be 
effective.” 

The  Harvester  company  began 
its  wartime  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  as  far  back  as  May,  1941, 
when  it  used  newspapers  in  ap¬ 
proximately  20  Canadian  branch 
and  plant  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
company  has  expanded  its  public 
relations  advertising,  following 
the  policy  of  directing  its  mes¬ 
sages  on  current  wartime  sub¬ 
jects  of  wide  public  interest  in 
this  country. 

Unique  among  Harvester  ads 
was  the  full-page  featuring  the 
signatures  of  union  presidents 
and  superintendents  of  Harves¬ 
ter  plants,  pledging  their  co¬ 
operation  to  maintain  war  pro¬ 
duction  at  high  levels.  The 
company  also  took  the  initiative 
in  War  Bond  advertising,  being 
among  the  first  to  promote  the 
payroll  deduction  plan  as  early 
as  March,  1942. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
“leading  the  parade”  on  vital 
wartime  messages.  Harvester’s 
public  relations  copy  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  number  of  timely  sub¬ 
jects  from  achievements  in  war 
production,  to  “20,001  Busi¬ 
nesses”  ( showing  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  big  business 
and  the  thousands  of  smaller 
companies  engaged  in  war  work ) 
and  “The  Money  You  Won’t 
Have  to  Pay,"  dealing  with  vol¬ 


untary  price  reductions  in  war 
contracts.  More  recently.  Har¬ 
vester  ran  a  forceful  ad  entitled 
“Now  .  .  .  Our  ‘Second  Wind,”* 
urging  all  Americans  to  do  their 
utmost,  to  help  on  every  front 
of  the  war  effort  and  above  all, 
to  “stay  on  the  job.” 

Need  Seen  After  War 

Similarly,  Harvester  devoted 
a  recent  ad  to  appealing  for 
blood  donors.  This  ad  was  con¬ 
fined  to  35  cities  where  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  blood 
bank  centers.  A  companion  ad 
to  the  blood  donor  copy  wu 
used  in  other  cities,  striking  the 
challenging  note:  “1944 — ^Year 
of  Decision." 

Harvester’s  public  relations 
copy  is  originated  in  the  Public 
Relations  Department,  but  is 
prepared  in  joint  cooperation 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  tmder  the  supervision  of 
W.  L.  Ninabuck,  whose  division 
handles  the  preparation  and 
scheduling  of  all  Harvester  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  agency,  Au¬ 
brey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc. 

Mr.  Cox  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  indications  are  there 
will  be  just  as  much  need  for 
public  relations  advertising  in 
the  post-war  period.  “New 
products  and  new  fields  of  ac¬ 
tivity  will  require,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  a  public  relations  approach 
in  our  product  advertising,”  he 
said.  ‘"The  volume  may  not  be 
as  great,  or  it  may  be  even 
greater,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  our  peacetime  problems  and 
how  they  will  effect  this  com¬ 
pany.” 

Mr.  Seyfarth  also  emphasized 
that  while  Harvester  company 
has  been  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  advertiser,  as  far  as  motor 
trucks  are  concerned  in  the 
past,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
newspapers  will  play  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  in  the 
company’s  post-war  plans.  The 
fact  that  only  recently.  Har¬ 
vester  established  a  separate  di¬ 
vision  for  motor  trucks  is  an 
indication,  he  said,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  going  after  truck  busi¬ 
ness  more  aggressively  than  in 
the  past — whi^  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  result  in  more  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  field. 

Harvester  advertising  has  al¬ 
ways  included  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  farm  papers,  industrial 
publications,  outdoor  displays 
and  other  supplementary  media, 
Mr.  Seyfarth  pointed  out.  In 
addition,  the  company  has  al¬ 
ways  urged  its  dealers  to  utilize 
local  newspaper  advertising. 
For  example,  more  than  4,000 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
carried  dealer-sponsored  ads  for 
scrap  salvage  and  victory  gar¬ 
dens  during  the  past  two  years. 

Plans  are  now  underway  to 
strengthen  Harvester’s  post-war 
selling  program,  and  whatever 
form  such  a  program  takes,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  is  like¬ 
ly  to  grow  in  importance  in  the 
company’s  post-war  plans. 

FIRE  IN  CANADA 

“Casa  Loma,”  Rockcliffe,  Ont., 
home  of  H.  S.  Southern,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  was 
damaged  by  fire  Feb.  5  to  the 
extent  of  about  $65,000.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  noted  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  was  moved  out  in  time. 
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1944 

Birthday  of  the  Streamliner 

it 

On  February  12«  1934,  the  M-10,000,  first 
modern  American  streamliner,  was  delivered  by  its  builder, 
Pullman-Standard,  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


IN  1933,  after  painatakinf;  investiga* 
tion  of  €iU  car  manufacturers’desigiiB, 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  conunis* 
Bioned  Pullman-Standard  to  build  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  modem  streamlined  train.  It 
is  significant  that,  in  the  following  ten 
years,  Pullman-Standard — creator  of  that 
extraordinary  innovation — built  more 
than  71%  of  all  lightweight  streamlined 
cars  purchased. 

By  December  1941,  after  seven  years 
of  service  and  899,113  miles  of  fast,  com¬ 
fortable  operation  during  which  it  liad 
earned  over  three  times  its  original  cost, 
the  City  of  Salina  (formerly  the  M-10,000) 
was  no  longer  able  to  handle  the  heavy 
traffic  demands  without  adding  cars 
which  was  impracticable  with  this  type 
of  articulated  train.  However,  it  had 
pioneered  lightweight  equipment  — 
proved  its  practicability  and  economy, 
with  the  shortage  of  aluminum  the 
Union  Pacific,  nine  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  offered  the  train  on  the  altar  of 
freedom  to  be  transmuted  into  swift 
lighting  planes — fitting  reincarnation  for 
a  grand  and  honored  pioneer. 

On  February  12,  1934,  modern  rail 
transportation  was  bora.  Pullman-Stand¬ 
ard  made  railroad  history  in  the  ten 
years  that  followed,  im  to  the  strapage 
enforced  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
2116  lightweight  passenger  cars  were 
built  by  the  car  ouilding  industry  of 
which  1505  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
total  were  built  by  Pullman- Standard  for 
the  following  18  railroads  and  The  Pull¬ 
man  Company: 

THI  ATCHISON,  TOPfKA  A  SANTA  H 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 

BANOOR  A  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
BOSTON  A  MAINS  RAILROAD 
CMCAOO  A  NORTH  WESTiRN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 
THE  CMCAOO,  ROCK  lUAND  A  PAOPIC 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 
OREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
lUINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
THE  KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 


The  M-10,000 


LEHIOH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
THE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  A  HARTFORD 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 
NORFOLK  A  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
SEABOARD  RAILWAY 
SOUTHERN  PAQFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
UNION  PAOPIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

There,  truly,  is  stirring  proof  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  products  built  by  Pullman- 
Standard — a  confidence  rooted  in  its 
sound  engineering  practices,  in  unequalled 
organization  and  manufacturing  facilities 
— in  the  experienced  judgment  born  of 
85  years  in  the  building  of  railroad  equip¬ 
ment. 

Of  those  1505  lightweight  cars  —  with 
their  low  maintenance  costs — not  one  has 
failed.  And  every  type  of  Pullman-Stand- 
ard-built  car  has  met  and  withstood  the 
severe  safety  test  conducted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  since 
that  test  was  instituted. 

And  how  do  "people”  feel? — the  vast 
army  of  men  and  women  who  ride  on 
trains?  They  have  expressed  their  pref¬ 
erence  bv  paying  fares;  have  made 
Pullman-Standard  streamliners  the  top 
revenue  producers  of  all. 


Why  this  enthusiastic  public  accept¬ 
ance?  Not  only  because  of  the  comf^ 
and  convenience  offered  by  this  modem 
lightweight  transportation,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  because  of  its  safety — of  that  instinc¬ 
tive  reliance  that  men  everywhere  place  in 
products  they  know  to  be  tnutworthy. 

These  brilliant  advances  of  the  last  ten 
years  promise  well  for  future  perform¬ 
ance.  Expiect  comforts,  and  conveniences, 
beyond  any  you  bave  known.  Expect 
improvements  bora  of  new  knowledge 
ained  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  war  pro- 
uction.  To  tbe  achievement  of  those 
goals  we  bring  many  new  assets  of  height¬ 
ened  ingenuity  ana  new  skills;  and  also 
an  old  one  which  will  never  change — the 
fundamental  belief  in  quabty,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  purpose  that  every  product  of 
Pullman-Standard  shall  first  and  of  all 
things  be  safe  and  dependable.  For  this 
company,  while  ever  alert  for  what  is  new 
and  worthy  to  be  used,  has  never  com¬ 
promised  with  safety — knowing  that  prog¬ 
ress  and  safety  can  go  hand-inmand — has 
never,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  experi¬ 
mented  at  the  public  risk.  And  nover  will! 

All  Out  for  Victory  in  1944 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  railroads,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government,  to  build 
passenger  coaches  in  1944  to  support  war¬ 
time  transportation.  To  hasten  victory,  we 
shall  continue  at  top  speed  to  produce 
tveapons  of  war.  We  have  built  or  are  build¬ 
ing  escort,  rescue  and  landing  ships,  frei^ 
cars,  troop  sleepers  and  hospital  cars  as 
essential  vehicles  of  war,  and  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tanks,  gun  carriages,  plane  assem¬ 
blies,  shells  and  bombs,  trench  mortars  and 
parts  for  anti-aircraft  gun  mounts. 

************  ** 

*  Let’s  buy  Bonds  * 

*  Then  one  bond  more  for  "Victory  * 

*  in  '44.”  Let’s  all  back  the  attack.  * 

************** 


P  ULLM AN  -  STAN  D AR  D  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois  . . .  Oflfices  in  seven  cities  . . .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities  o  »*44,  f.  s.  c.  m.  co. 
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How  Newspaper  Ads 
Built  a  Business 


By  FBANE  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  69  in  a  aorioo) 
FROM  time  to  time  we  report  in 

this  column  little  success  stor¬ 
ies;  but  all  too  often  we  cannot 
mention  the  location  of  the  store, 
or  newspaper,  or  the  city  or 
town  where  the  story  had  its 
origin.  This  week  we  can  “tell 
all.” 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Wayne  & 
Hazel  Faulk  of  Steubenville. 
Ohio,  wrote  us  a  personal  note 
telling  how  they  happened  to 
enter  the  “Wayside  Furniture" 
business.  Parts  of  theilr  letter 
follow: 

How  They  Did  It 

“Dear  Mr.  Fehlman;  Now 
about  us.  We  contacted  markets 
and  factories,  made  some  fine 
connections,  rented  a  modest  7- 
room  home  on  Sunset  Boulevard 
and  started  in — November,  1939. 
Wayne  has  business  ability,  I 
have  the  usual  feminine  ability 
for  home  decoration,  so  by  help¬ 
ing  each  other,  we  have  come 
a  long  way  in  a  new  field.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  both  always  been 
very  capable  in  the  selling  game 
and  prefer  it  to  any  type  of 
work. 

“It’s  a  sort  of  bug  with  both 
of  us.  Judging  from  our  host  of 
friends  and  large  clientele,  I 
guess  we  both  have  a  way  with 
people,  always  treating  everyone 
who  comes  more  like  guests  and 
trying  to  help  with  their  partic¬ 
ular  home  decorating  problem. 
Folks  are  very  appreciative  of 
this  and  at  once  become  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  good  will  for  the  Faulk 
Furniture  Home. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  there 
is  no  set  rule  for  home  decora¬ 
tion,  that  our  homes  should  ex¬ 
press  our  own  individual  person¬ 
ality.  In  working  with  home 
problems  from  day  to  day.  we 
feel  we  can  give  helpful  advice 
and  suggestions.  We  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  of  Faulk’s  not  simply 
as  a  place  to  buy  furniture  but 
as  a  place  dedicated  to  making 
homes  better  and  serving  every 
phase  of  our  complicated  modern 
home  life. 

“Our  only  desire  is  to  make  a 
fair  and  honest  living  and  live 
in  a  house  beside  the  road  and 
be  a  friend  to  man.” 

Consistent  Advertisers 
Now  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  W.  E.  Cox,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Steubenville  Her¬ 
ald  -  Star,  Steubenville.  Ohio. 
Wrote  Mr.  Cox: 

“Wayne  &  Hazel  used  470 
inches  of  space  during  1942,  the 
cost  of  which  was  $338.40.  In 
1943,  616  inches  were  used  at  a 
cost  of  $443.52.  Prior  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  their  display  advertising 
contract  in  February  of  1942. 
this  account  used  occasional 
reading  notices  and  classified 
ads,  so  their  advertising  history 
really  starts  with  the  first  Fehl¬ 
man  ad  they  ran  on  February 
14.  1942.” 

Note :  ’The  advertisements  were 
all  five  inches  on  single  colunm. 
In  1942  they  used  94  separate 


ads.  In  1943,  they  used  128  ads. 
averaging  more  than  two  ads  a 
week. 

From  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1942.  three  units  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  advertisement. 
First,  a  small  picture  of  Wayne 
&  Hazel.  Second,  the  given 
names  of  these  two  successful 
individuals.  Third,  is  a  set 
heading — “Good  Evening.”  Then 
follow  the  headline  and  the  copy, 
which  are  always  devoted  to  but 
one  idea  about  one  item,  such 
as  cocktail  tables,  casual  tables, 
lamps,  beds,  dressers,  porch 
swings,  etc. 

In  the  two  years  that  this 
campaign  has  been  running,  we 
have  never  seen  a  price  listed 
in  any  of  the  ads.  WTlen  we  vis¬ 
ited  the  Faulk  Furniture  Home 
last  June,  we  asked  Mrs.  Faulk 
why  prices  were  never  quoted  in 
their  advertisements.  Her  an¬ 
swer  was.  “Well,  we  don’t  re¬ 
strict  our  business  to  any  single 
group.  Time  and  again,  men 
and  women  have  visited  our 
Home,  looked  at  many  items, 
walked  out.  and  returned  a  week 
or  six  months  later,  made  their 
selections  and  paid  cash  for  the 
things  they  selected.  We  have 
stopped  trying  to  guess  the 
worth  of  any  man,  woman  or 
family  who  visit  our  Home.  If 
they  want  inexpensive  items  and 
we  have  them  in  stock,  we  let 
our  friends  decide  what  they 
want.  It’s  none  of  our  business 
whether  they  buy  a  $5  lamp  or 
a  $25  lamp.  In  other  words,  we 
give  values  in  any  price  range; 
and  when  friends  ask  our  advice, 
we  give  it  frankly  and  honestly. 
Most  people  know  that  you  can’t 
get  something  for  nothing.” 

What  of  the  Future? 

Wayne  &  Hazel  Faulk  are  bull¬ 
ish  on  the  United  States,  on  Ohio 
and  Steubenville  in  particular. 
Their  modest  furniture  home  is 
proof  to  us  that  thousands  of 
small  businesses  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit  in  any  line  of  retail¬ 
ing.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
butcher,  grocer,  dry  cleaning 
plant,  laundry,  fruit  store  or 
what  have  you,  cannot  build  a 
stable,  successful  business  if  the 
owners  are  helped  weekly, 
monthly  and  yearly  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  a  consist¬ 
ent  advertising  campaign. 

Readers  of  this  column  whose 
travels  may  take  them  through 
Steubenville.  Ohio,  should  plan 
to  spend  a  few  hours  “laying 
over”  in  this  progressive  city; 
and.  while  there,  should  visit  the 
Faulk  Furniture  Home.  Here  is 
concrete  evidence  of  “How  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Works,”  and 
also  proof  that  many  lines  of 
merchandise  are  going  to  find 
new  distribution  outlets  when 
the  war  is  ended. 

If  you  do  not  now  have  a 
Wayside  Furniture  Home  in  your 
market,  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  sell  some  young  married 
couple  the  idea  of  looking  into 
this  line  of  retailing. 


GOES  TO  FLAT  RATE 

Effective  May  1,  the  Chicago 
Times'  new  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  will  be  55  cents 
per  line,  daily  and  Sunday,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leo  J.  Abrams.  Times 
advertising  manager.  The  new 
rate  card  for  national  advertisers 
retains  the  previous  open  rate 
on  a  fiat  rate  basis,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  all  space  discounts.  “Ad¬ 
justments  are  also  being  made 
in  our  local  and  classified  rates, 
to  encourage  a  more  efficient 
use  of  newsprint  available,” 
stated  Mr.  Abrams. 

■ 

CAB  to  Cover  All 
Cities  Over  50«000 

Program  measuring  services 
conducted  by  Cooperative  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  will 
be  expanded  about  April  1  to 
cover  radio  audiences  of  all  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  population, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

CAB,  a  non-profit  radio  re¬ 
search  organization  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  also  explained  that 
the  coincidental  method  of  in¬ 
vestigating  will  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively,  eliminating  the  recall 
method,  and  that  surveys  would 
be  undertaken  regardless  of  tel¬ 
ephone  service. 

Under  the  new  program  the 
number  of  cities  covered  will  be 
extended  from  33  to  81,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  telephone  dialings  will  be 
increased  between  two  and  three 
times  to  6,300,000  and  the  num¬ 


ber  of  reports  and  analyses  is¬ 
sued  annually  will  be  increased 
from  40  to  54.  Crossley,  Inc., 
was  awarded  the  contract  fw 
research. 

■ 

Des  Moines  R&T  Uses 
Ads  on  Iowa  Poll 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  this  week  began  a 
series  of  weekly  advertisements 
in  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Post  to  publicize 
the  results  of  its  weekly  Iowa 
Poll.  A  new  development,  the 
public  opinion  poll,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  December  and  is  the 
first  such  state  poll. 

Results  of  the  weekly  ques¬ 
tions,  which  are  planned  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  14  lowans 
and  asked  of  a  scientific  sample 
of  the  population,  will  appear 
every  Monday  in  single-column, 
140-line  space  next  to  advertis¬ 
ing  news  columns.  The  first  ad 
concerned  public  preference  of 
butter  to  oleomargarine,  and 
succeeding  ones  will  deal  with 
questions  of  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  as  well  as  state  impor¬ 
tance. 

CITED  BY  ITC 

Washington,  Feb.  8 — Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  advertisers  of 
cosmetics,  soaps  and  dentrifices, 
has  been  accused  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  qualities  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  company  has  been 
allowed  20  days  to  reply. 


CAN  YOU  USE  A  FAIRY 

GODFATHER  FOR  1944? 


HERE'S  MR.  O'MALLEY. 


BARNABY 


Hailed  by  LIFE  in  a  3-page  spread  as  “a  breath  oi  sweet,  cool  air 
.  .  .  written  and  drawn  with  the  intelligent  innocence  of  a  Lewis 
Carroll  classic,"  BARNABY  drew  critical  acclaim  from  the  nation's 
press  when  it  appeared  last  Fall  as  a  $2  book,  now  in  its  40th 
thousand. 


Chintso  San— “We  are  nttins  an  in- 
(■rt'aHini;  number  of  compliment*  on 
BARNABY  from  both  srown-up*  and 
children." 

Philadelphia  Record — “One  of  the  few 
i-oniic  strips  that  are  comic." 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune — “.  .  .  .  the  an¬ 
swer  to  many  a  parent’s  prayer  for  a 
(•omic  over  which  an  inteilig'ent  child 
actually  laufrhs." 

la>K  .YnicelrN  Time*— “Somethinir  utterly 
(iririnal,  devastating  in  its  humor." 


Troy  Record — “BARNABY  is  steadily 
reae'hintr  down  into  larser  croups  .  .  . 
destined  to  And  a  very  substantial  and 
unique  place  amonr  our  comics.” 

Newsweek — “A  happy  InspiraUou." 

Thomas  ('raven  in  CARTON  CAVAIe 
C.VDE — “The  most  welcome  character 
of  the  new  strips  is  BARNABY.  Here, 
at  last,  is  a  blendinr  of  old  fable  and 
everyday  fact;  and  here  is  humor  that 
is  magical  and  rare.” 


Available  daily  in  4  and  5  column  $l2e 
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FInItk  FIgkf  wHk  M^or  Bondi 


Toughest  Giants  of  the  Skies' 


In  midsummer  of  1942,  the  U.  S.  Army’s  8th 
Air  Force  made  its  first  daylight  raids  on  Axis- 
held  Europe  with  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses. 
Results  were  impressive. 

Said  Winston  Churchill:  “New  possibili¬ 
ties  of  air  warfare  are  being  opened  up  by  our 
American  comrades  and  their  Flying  For¬ 
tresses.”  And  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
London  quoted  air  authorities  as  saying:  “The 
American  Flying  Fortress  may  change  the 
whole  course  of  warfare  in  the  air.” 

Twelve  months  later  these  predictions  had 
been  amply  borne  out.  In  their  first  year,  over 
the  “hottest”  spots  in  the  world,  the  Fortress 
crews  of  the  8th  Air  Force  had  dropped  more 
than  14,000  tons  of  bombs  on  submarine 


bases,  transportation  centers  and  war  indus¬ 
tries;  and  they  were  credited  with  shooting 
down  1728  enemy  planes,  probably  671 
others,  and  damaging  another  870.  And  they 
were  just  getting  well  started!  A  great  London 
daily  termed  the  Fortresses:  “Toughest  giants 
of  the  skies.” 

Tire  Nazi  General  Staff  holds  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Flying  Fortresses  in  high  re¬ 
spect.  A  German  military  order,  signed  by 
Goering,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces.  It  says,  in  part:  “The 
mass  of  Fortresses  are  too  dangerous  for  us  to 
waste  fighters  on  cripples.  .  .  .  Desperate 
maneuvers  must  be  taken  for  us  to  break 
up  the  main  forces.”  The  order  continues 
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with  the  dire  threat  that  any  pilot  breaking 
this  rule  would  be  sent  to  the  Russian  fn>nt 
as  a  foot  soldier. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  Fortresses’  fine 
record  goes  to  the  superb  crews  who  man 
them.  And  they  are  the  first  to  say  that  much 
of  it  goes,  too,  to  the  Boeing  men  who  de¬ 
signed  these  first  American  four-engined 
bombers  .  .  .  then  manufactured  them  in  such 
numbers  that  hundreds  of  Flying  Fortresses 
can  today  darken  Axis  skies  in  a  single  raid! 

The  success  of  the  Flying  Fortress  is  the  result  of 
unusual  qualities  of  research,  design,  engineering 
and  manufacture.  True  today,  it  will  be  equally j 
true  in  peacetime  tomorrow  .  .  .  if  it’s  "Built  hyi 
Boeing"  it’s  bound  to  he  good. 


TRANSOCEAN  CLIPPERS 


BOEING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photogs  Set 
For  Invasion 
Of  Europe 

Still  Picture  Pool 
Names  16  Men  to 
**Shoot"  Big  Story 

By  JACK  PRICE 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Still 
Picture  Pool  members,  plans 
were  drawn  for  the  preparation 
of  covering  the  big  invasion. 
Some  minor  changes  in  organi- 
zaUon  may  be  effected  before  the 
actual  operation  but  the  present 
arrangements  are  expected  to  be 
executed. 

Sixteen  top-flight  cameramen, 
many  with  actual  battle  experi¬ 
ence,  have  been  selected  for  the 
great  assignment  Charles  A. 
Smith,  who  has  been  bureau 
manager  for  INP  for  many  years, 
has  been  designated  to  head  the 
Pool  operations,  and  E.  K.  But¬ 
ler,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
AP,  will  work  with  Smith  in 
coordinating  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith  will  act  as  liaison 
between  the  Pool  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  also  head 
the  assignment  department  Mr. 
Butler  will  head  the  production 
department  and  act  as  editor  of 
all  pictures  produced  by  Pool 
photographers. 

Thoae  Aaaigned 

The  following  photographers 
have  been  picked  for  coverage 
of  the  invasion  assignment:  INP 
will  be  represented  by  Fred 
Parker,  Hugh  Broderick,  Her¬ 
bert  Scharfman  and  Frank  Jur- 
kowski. 

Acme  will  send  Bert  Brandt 
Charles  Corte  and  Andrew  Lo- 
pex 

AP  has  selected  Jack  Rice, 
Horace  Cort  Peter  Carroll, 
Harry  Harris  and  Bede  Irvin. 

Life  will  send  Frank  Scher- 
scbell,  Robert  Landry,  Ralph 
Morse  and  Robert  Capa. 

All  plans  for  the  communica¬ 
tions  have  been  completed  and 
now  are  awaiting  approval  of 
the  military  officials.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  photographic  per- 
sonnei  special  technicians  for 
production  and  transmission 
work  will  be  assigned  to  the 
central  office  of  operations. 

About  Bougainville 
A  DELAYED  dispatch  from  Bou¬ 
gainville  informs  us  that  a 
500  pound  Jap  bomb  fell  directly 
upon  the  headquarters  of  the 
“Bougainville  Press  Club,”  kill¬ 
ing  two  men  and  wounding  12 
others.  Marine  Staff  Sergeant 
James  A.  Mundell,  formerly  a 
news  cameraman  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  now  a  combat  photog¬ 
rapher,  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  in  that  raid. 

Bomb  fragments  ripped  his 
carrying  case  but  fortimately  his 
cameras  were  not  damaged. 
Mundell  did  not  complain  of  the 
damage  to  his  case  and  acces¬ 
sories  but  did  object  to  the 
troubles  caused  by  climatic  con¬ 


ditions.  He  advises  those  who 
expect  to  be  sent  to  that  region 
to  make  sure  that  all  cases  be 
waterproof,  otherwise  leather 
covering  on  cameras  will  peel 
off  because  of  dampness. 

Other  suggestions  from  Mun¬ 
dell  are  that  film  should  be  pro¬ 
cessed  at  once  and  that  cameras 
should  be  taken  apart  and  spread 
out  to  dry  when  they  have  been 
soaked  by  rain  or  salt  water.  He 
also  advises  photographers  to 
include  a  lot  of  glue  and  plenty 
of  machine  oil. 

A  Break  ior  Filon 

NOT  all  Pool  photographers  are 

fortunate  enough  to  have  their 
cameras  repaired  in  the  field. 
Frank  Filan  of  AP,  whose  ex¬ 
cellent  photos  of  the  Tarawa  in¬ 
vasion  were  given  wide  praise, 
sent  his  cameras  to  New  York 
for  repairs  after  that  engage¬ 
ment  He  was  one  of  the  three 
Pool  cameramen  to  cover  the 
Marshall  Islands  campaign  and 
more  than  20  of  his  pictures  of 
that  invasion  were  transmitted 
from  San  Francisco  by  AP  upon 
their  arrival  at  that  port. 

Photog  >nndicatad 

ACTION  of  Army  personnel  in 

seizing  a  film  Roy  Carter,  staff 
photographer,  had  made  of  an 
Army  plsme  which  had  crashed 
on  private  property,  was  “con¬ 
trary  to  regulation  and  policy,” 
according  to  a  letter  received 
by  Charles  A.  Fell,  manager  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  New$  and 
Age-Herald  from  Major  General 

A.  D.  Surles,  chief  of  the  Army’s 
public  relations  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Needless  to  say  the  handling 
by  army  personnel  was  contrary 
to  regtilatlon  and  policy,”  said 
Gen.  Surles  In  his  letter. 

Managing  Editor  Fell  had  pro¬ 
tested  the  treatment  given  the 
photographer  in  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Surles,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
illegal  and  In  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  existing  orders  from  the 
War  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Censorship. 

Photographer  Carter’s  camera 
was  first  taken  from  him,  but 
returned  after  the  film  had  been 
exposed  to  the  light.  He  shot 
the  picttire  while  the  plane,  in 
which  nine  crewmen  were  killed 
and  one  injured,  was  still  burn¬ 
ing.  The  plane  crashed  in  a 
field  several  miles  from  the 
nearest  air  base. 

Perry  Named 

DOUGLAS  PERRY  was  recenUy 

appointed  chief  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  ( La. )  Journal’s  photo¬ 
graphic  department.  Perry  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  where  he 
served  in  the  photographic  sec¬ 
tion. 

CP  NAMES  BURRITT 

D.  E.  Burritt,  former  London 
superintendent  for  the  Canadian 
Pr^,  has  been  transferred  to  a 
similar  position  with  the  CP  New 
York  office.  He  replaces  Elmer 

B.  Dulmage,  who  has  become 
Newsweek’s  Canadian  editor. 
Charles  Bruce,  now  general 
news  editor  of  CP,  will  take 
charge  of  the  news  service’s 
London  office. 


CLASSIFIED 

Omaha  Daily's 
Plan  to  Aid 
Vets  Praised 

World-Herald's 
Classified  Ad 

Plan  Approved 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

A  plan  suggesting  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  classified  advertising  via 
sponsored  advertisements  solicit¬ 
ing  employment  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  discharged  veterans, 
(E  &  P  Feb.  5,  page  30),  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization. 

National  Commander  Charles 
H.  A.  Brophy  directed  telegrams 
to  the  various  publishers’  groups 
and  advertising  executives’  as¬ 
sociations  urging  that  the  plan 
be  adopted  and  that  all  veterans’ 
organizations,  throughout  the 
nation.  Join  with  the  CWV  in 
lending  their  assistance.  Com¬ 
mander  Brophy  appointed  James 
M.  Dealy,  past  national  com¬ 
mander,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  for  veterans’ 
employment. 

A  similar  movement  has  been 
started  by  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
Post  No.  1,  American  Legion, 
aided  by  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald.  The  post  will  establish  an 
employment  office  to  assist  re¬ 
turning  veterans.  The  office  will 
be  established  and  financed  by 
the  post  and  the  World-Herald 
has  agreed  to  provide  free  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  Situation 
Wanted  classification,  as  well  as 
lend  its  aid  in  other  ways.  Floyd 
F.  Mellen  is  CAM  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  publication. 

Lauds  Ads 

Commander  Brophy  in  a  letter 
to  Editor  &  Pubushkr,  said:  “We 
are  delighted  with  your  article 
which  outlines  assistance  for  the 
veterans.  This  program  is  the 
first  definite  step  and  concrete 
project  that  has  been  offered  and 
we  are  happy  to  advise  you  of 
the  wholehearted  support  and 
approval  of  our  organization. 

“In  my  years  of  business  ex¬ 
perience,  I  have  had  many  occa¬ 
sions  to  use  classified  advertising 
and  know,  full  well,  the  reader 
interest  and  pulling  power  of 

Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 

Simplest  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jones  Automatic 

Tension  Governor 

Beat  combination  in  the 
World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


this  type  of  newspaper  advertte- 
ing.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
idea  if  this  veterans’  plan  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  National  Want  Ad  Week 
promotional  campaign.” 

“This  way,  it  would  be  given 
additional  impetus  and  be  tho^ 
oughly  publicized — and,  result 
in  the  better  fulfillment  of  its 
purpose,  aid  to  the  mustered  out 
service  folks,”  Chairman  Desly, 
interviewed  this  week  at  the 
CWV  national  headquarters  at 
the  Empire  State  Building  in 
New  York  City,  stated. 

There  are  some  1,700  dally 
newspapers,  not  to  mention 
thousands  of  weekly  publica¬ 
tions,  in  the  U.  S.,  in  the  columns 
of  which  an  outstanding  cover¬ 
age  can  be  given  this  plan.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  can  be  solicited  from 
local  merchants,  societies,  etc., 
to  sponsor  institutional  copy 
which  can  contain  Situation 
Wanted  listing  for  the  veterans. 

Employers  and  war  industries, 
seeking  employes,  could  avail 
themselves  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  wherein  the  listings  could 
be  published  in  conjunction  with 
appeals  for  needed  manpower. 

As  classified  advertising  has 
served  the  nation  at  war,  it  can 
and  should  be  harnessed  to  the 
tremendous  task  of  post-war  re¬ 
construction.  The  aiter-the-war 
adjustment  must  start  now,  at 
least  in  the  formative  stage,  and 
actively  when  possible. 

Unemployment  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  equally  as  important  as 
inflation  in  the  post-war  period 
because  of  its  close  association 
in  the  economic  and  social 
scheme  of  life. _ 

FOR  PERFEQ  FOCUS 

DAY 

AND 

NIGHT! 

Get  the  clear,  sharp,  naturally 
posed  pictures  you  want! 

BY  DAY — use  the  Kalart  Deluxe 
Range  Finder.  This  model  in¬ 
corporates  new  war  -  developed 
features — is  designed  to  withstand 
hard  usage.  It  gives  you  needle- 
sharp  focus. 

BY  NIGHT — or  imder  adverse 
light  conditions — use  the  Kalart 
Focuspot  in  conjunction  with  the 
Deluxe  Range  Binder.  Focuspot 
throws  two  light  beams  through 
Range  Finder.  These  beams, 
superimposed  on  the  subject, 
sharply  focus  and  center  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

AND  FOR  FLASH — ^use  the  new 
improved  Kalart  Master  Auto¬ 
matic  Speed  Flash — now  adjust¬ 
able  at  all  speeds  for  both  gas- 
filled  (SM)  as  well  as  regular 
bulbs. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
on  fliese  Kalart  precision  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Address  Dept.  122 

THE  KALART  COMPANY,  ine. 

Stanford  Coaoecticat 
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Old  Joe  said  to  Young  Joe... 


. .  when  yon  get  over  there  in  the  thick 
of  it,  son,  you  won’t  have  time  to  think 
about  the  fancy  ideals  you’re  supposed  to 
be  fighting  for.  You’ll  be  interested  mostly 
in  shooting  straight,  and  shooting  first. 

"But  some  night  when  you’re  lying  out 
under  the  stars,  you’ll  probably  figure  the 
whole  thing  out— and  it  will  be  very 
simple. 

'Ton’ll  realize  that  you’re  fighting  to 
protect  the  kind  of  decency  and  freedom 
you  were  raised  in— and  will  want  to  raise 
your  kids  in,  too. 

"You’ll  be  fighting  to  protea  the  oppor- 
tunity  that  all  Americans  have  of  staning 
at  the  bottom  and  getting  to  the  top 
—and  that's  typically  Amarican. 

"You’re  fitting  to  protea  your  right  to 
live  your  own  life  in  your  own  way  with¬ 
out  being  pushed  around  by  some  bright 
young  bureaucrat  who  wants  to  do  all 
your  planning  for  you. 

"That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it,  son.  But 
it’s  mighty  worth  while— this  business  of 


keeping  our  freedom— of  sticking  to  the 
things  that  have  made  America  great. 

"I’ve  often  thought  that  our  own  family 
was  a  pretty  go^  example  of  what  can 
happen  in  this  country— and  nowhere 
elsk  I  started  doing  odd  jobs  in  this  verv 
hardware  store,  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
Made  up  my  mind  I’d  own  it  some  day. 
Nothing  in  the  world  to  stop  me— if  I 
really  wanted  it. 

"We  didn’t  have  cars  and  trucks  and  air¬ 
planes  in  those  days.  No  radios.  No  tele¬ 
phones,  movies,  or  elearic  lights. 

"I  didn’t  have  much  education— didn’t 
have  the  time  or  money  to  ga  it.  But  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  own  children 
would  have  some  of  the  things  1  didn’t  have. 

"You’ve  had  a  good  education.  You  went 
to  college.  You’ve  traveled  around  the 
country  in  your  car.  You’ve  seen  how  the 
other  fellow  lives.  You  keep  up  to  date 
through  your  radio  and  your  reading. 

"And,  son,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  most 
of  the  inventions,  advantages  and  im- 


provemems  that  have  made  you  mote 
efficient  and  more  comfortable,  have 
happened  in  my  lifetime. 

"But  that’s  the  very  thing  I’m  talking 
about. 'That’s  the  power  of  America.  We’ve 
got  push  in  this  country— and  ingenuity 
—the  daermination  to  keep  on  getting 
stronger  and  better  all  the  time. 

"And  all  of  us  have  got  to  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  stops  that  kind  of  progress— neither 
enemies  from  the  outside,  nor  from 
the  inside. 

'Tou’re  a  chip  off  the  old  block,  son.  You 
think  about  ffie  way  I  do.  You  work  hard 
—very  hard.  But  you’ve  had  more  advan¬ 
tages  than  I  had.  And  you’re  a  better  man 
in  every  way.  You’ll  go  farther. 

"Just  remember  this,  my  boy— you’re  a 
free  agent.  Your  future  is  under  your  bat. 
You  have  seen  what  our  American  way 
of  doing  things  has  meant  to  yon  and  me 
and  millions  of  others,  in  opportunity^ 
progress  and  happiness.  'That’s  wiiat  you’re 
really  fighting  for,son.  You  put  the  heat  on, 
over  thereb-and  I’ll  put  it  on  over  here.” 


BUY 

WAI  BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


Tb*  Army- 
Navy  E  flat 
uiavri  evtr 
7  RtPub- 
lit  plant  I 
and  t  b* 
MaritimtM 
flvatt  »vtr 
tb*  Cltvt- 
lamd  Dit- 
tritt  plant. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Export  Dnpartmnnt  Chrysler  building.  New  York  17,  New  York 


ALLOY,  CARBON,  STAINLESS  STEELS*  COLD  FINISHED  STEELS  •  PLATES  •  BARS 
SHAPES  •  STRIP  ‘SHEETS*  PIPE  *  TUBING  •  TIN  PLATE  •  NUTS  •  BOLTS*  RIVETS 
NAILS  •  PIG  IRON  *  FARM  FENCE  *  WIRE  *  FABRICATED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


(Rmprintt  of  tho  ontiro  Ropublie  torimt  of  Proo  Entorpriso  advortisomonts  will  bo  sonf  on  roqooot.) 
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Carrier  Status 
Cleared  Pending 
Court  Decision 

Confusion  about  the  status  of 
carriers  over  the  age  of  18  for 
federal  taxing  purposes  has  been 
cleared  to  a  considerable  extent 
as  a  result  of  a  meeting  last 
month  of  the  ANPA  Circulation 
Committee  and  the  committee 
on  State  and  National  Regula¬ 
tions  of  the  ICBIA  with  Treasury 
Department  officials  in  Wash- 
in^n. 

The  present  view  of  Internal 
Revenue  officials,  as  interpreted 
from  the  deliberations  at  the 
conference,  is  that  there  are  no 
blanket  regulations  covering  all 
contracts,  but  that  each  contract 
must  be  juged  individually  and 
that  any  decisions  will  be  based 
on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  operates. 

No  "Blonkot”  Rulo 

Interpretations  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  attitude  as 
determined  by  the  ANPA  com¬ 
mittee  and  concurred  in  by  the 
ICMA  committee,  are  stated  as 
follows,  in  an  ANPA  Circulation 
Bulletin; 

1.  The  Bureau  respects  any 
bona  fide  independent  con- 
tractural  relationship.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  to  the  contrary,  it  does 
not  intend  to  treat  such  con¬ 
tractors  as  “employes”  for  taxing 
purposes. 

2.  “Blanket”  instructions  have 
not  been  issued  to  “all”  subordi¬ 
nate  collectors  requesting  action 
against  “all”  newspapers  for 
collection  of  Social  Security 
taxes  upon  the  earnings  of  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

3.  The  present  policy  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  await  decision  in  a 
case  now  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  (wherein  the  con¬ 
tractual  relationship  between  a 
certain  class  of  distributors  and 
a  newspaper  is  a  point  at  issue) 
before  proceeding  further  with 
newspapers  where  this  issue  is 
involved.  Decision  is  expected 
in  April. 

1938  Ruling  Stands 

4.  At  the  moment  the  Bureau 
does  not  seek  to  reverse  deter¬ 
minations  made  in  the  Flint 
( Mich. )  Journal  case  in  1938.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  the  existence  of  a  contract 
necessarily  absolves  a  news¬ 
paper  of  its  responsibility  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Bulletin  says.  Each  contract 
must  stand  upon  its  own  feet, 
and  actual  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  than  the  writ¬ 
ten  word,  is  the  basis  of  any 
decision,  it  notes. 

In  accordance  with  its  view  of 
the  Treasury  Department’s  atti¬ 
tude,  the  joint  committee  has 
advised  publishers  operating  on 
an  independent  contractor  basis 
not  to  pay  taxes  unless  demand 
is  made  on  them  following  find¬ 
ings  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  their  distributors 
are  “employes”  and  not  “con¬ 
tractors.” 

If  payment  is  made,  it  suggests, 
it  should  be  done  under  protest 
if  the  publisher  is  in  doubt  about 
the  status  of  his  distributors,  so 
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that  the  question  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  judicially. 

The  meeting  in  Washington 
was  called  by  John  Dana  Wise, 
general  manager  of  the  Rich- 
tnond  News  Leaden  and  Times- 
Dirpatch,  and  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Circulation  Committee. 
At  his  invitation,  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  ICMA. 
arranged  for  the  participation 
of  his  group. 

a 

WGN  FUes  for  a 
Television  Outlet 

WGN,  Inc.,  Chicago  Tribune 
radio  station,  has  placed  an  or¬ 
der  for  a  40,0()0-watt  television 
transmitter  and  has  filed  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  television  wave 
length  and  construction  permit 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  in  Washington, 
according  to  aiuiouncement  this 
week  by  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  vice- 
president  of  the  station. 

The  transmitter  and  studio 
equipment,  costing  more  than 
$250,000,  wiU  be  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  for 
delivery  after  the  war,  or  as 
soon  as  priorities,  as  determined 
by  the  War  Production  Board, 
permit  construction. 

Television  is  to  occupy  an  im- 
|K>rtant  place  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  which  WGN  will  construct 
after  the  war  on  the  site  recently 
purchased  by  the  Tribune,  south 
of  Tribune  Tower,  fronting  on 
Michigan  Avenue  and  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  River.  The  new 
WGN  building,  to  be  seven  or 
eight  stories  high,  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  expected  tremendous  devel¬ 
opments  in  many  fields  of  radio 
after  the  war. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Cuts  Folio  Line 

Effective  Feb.  1,  1944,  the  date 
line  and  folio  number  now  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  top  of  each  page 
across  8  columns,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  2  columns  wide  and  ^e 
over-all  printing  surface  of  the 
page  will  be  increased  from 
297  X  8  columns  or  2,376  agate 
lines  to  302  x  8  columns  or  2,416 
agate  lines,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  has  announced. 

Advertisements  from  1  column 
to  6  columns  wide  ordered  to 
appear  in  full  depth,  will  meas¬ 
ure  302  agate  lines  deep.  Full 
page  advertisements  will  meas¬ 
ure  302  x  8  columns  or  2,416 
agate  lines  and  the  2  column 
wide  “date  line  and  folio  num¬ 
ber”  occupying  2  agate  lines  x 
2  columns  or  4  agate  lines  will 
be  cut  into  the  upper  left  or 
upper  right  hand  corner  and 
those  4  agate  lines  will  not  be 
charged  the  advertiser.  In  other 
words  the  net  billing  space  for 
“a  full  page  will  be  2,412  agate 
lines. 

In  the  case  of  7  full  column  ad¬ 
vertisements  the  depth  will  be 
302  X  7  or  2,114  agate  lines  and 
the  “date  line  and  folio  num¬ 
ber”  will  be  cut  into  one  of  the 
colunms  in  the  upper  left  or 
upper  right  hand  corner  and 
those  two  agate  lines  will  not  be 
charged  the  advertiser.  The  net 
billing  space  for  a  7  full  column 
advertisement  will  be  2,112  agate 
lines. 


WeUer  Hits 
Bon  on  Politics 

continued  from  page  9 


has  had  his  share  of  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  and  news  scoops 
in  New  Guinea,  the  Soiomon  Is¬ 
lands,  Singapore  and  Java,  feels 
there  has  been  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  American  press  on 
hero,  atrocity  and  trohnique 
stories  from  the  fighting  fronts. 

“These  stories  are  a  part  of 
war  coverage,  but  they  can  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  adrenaiin  in  the 
American  blood  stream  that  dis¬ 
torts  our  thinking,”  he  declared 
in  his  interview.  “We  also  need 
the  kind  of  foreign  news  report¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  that  will 
give  the  reader  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  cross 
currents  in  foreign  countries  in 
which  Americans  have  a  fighting 
stake.” 

In  seeking  to  avoid  the  post¬ 
war  period  of  futility,  Weller 
explained  that  instead  of  soft- 
peeling  political  reporting, 
“Americans  should  be  aware  that 
war  is  a  time  of  intensified  po¬ 
litical  interpretation  as  between 
nations  allied  in  the  war  effort, 
when  there  is  a  strategic  dispar¬ 
ity  to  be  corrected.” 

Horn*  for  Trootment 

What  bothers  Weller  is  that  in 
several  instances,  notably  the 
“Australia  First”  trial  in  Perth 
and  the  so-called  militia  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  country,  foreign 
correspondents  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  tell  American  people 
what  had  already  been  told  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspaper  readers.  The 
political  censorship  was  two¬ 
fold,  he  emphasized,  including 
both  American  and  Australian, 
under  the  ban  of  outgoing  cables 
discussing  controversial  politics. 

“It  all  comes  down  to  recog¬ 
nizing  a  problem  in  politics  and 
being  allowed  to  send  your 
analysis  of  it  to  the  readers  back 
home,”  he  said.  “But  beyond 
that  is  the  need  for  editorial 
writers  having  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  their 
interpretations  and  comments. 
As  it  now  stands,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  must  rely  on  the  incomplete 
matter  cabl^. 

“So  it  is  hard  to  avoid  false 
conclusions  and  consequently 
make  false  recommendations. 
This  also  works  out  badly,  for 
those  false  points  of  view  are 
likely  to  be  relayed  back  to  the 
foreign  countries  involved  and 
if  censorship  permits  such  views 
to  be  passed,  the  comments  may 
not  reflect  a  true  picture  of 
American  views.” 

Weller,  who  came  home  for 
treatment  for  a  severe  case  of 
malaria,  has  been  busily  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  public  speaker  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  addition  to  doing  a  series 
of  interpretive  articles  for  the 
Daily  News.  A  hard  worker, 
he  also  has  taken  time  to  visit 
many  Chicago  families,  bringing 
personal  messages  to  relatives  of 
service  men  in  the  South  Pacific. 

His  career  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  has  literally  taken  him 
around  the  world  since  he  set 
sail  from  New  York  to  Lisbon 
as  a  Daily  News  staff  writer, 
Dec.  28.  1940.  He  was  in  Rome, 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest.  He  was 
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present  when  the  Germans 
moved  into’ Bulgaria  and  he  later 
observed  the  war  in  Greece,  be¬ 
ing  the  last  correspondent  on  the 
scene  at  the  evacuation  of  the 
Greek  army  from  Salonika. 

He  escaped  in  a  small  boat 
and  was  “lost”  for  four  days, 
but  turned  up  with  the  story. 
He  later  returned  to  Athens’ 
where  he  and  Wes  Gallagher  of 
the  Associated  Press  reported 
that  tragic  phase  of  the  war. 
Weller,  Gallagher  and  Betty 
Wasson,  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  were  later  picked 
up  by  the  German  Gestapo  in 
Vienna  and  taken  to  Berlin, 
where  they  were  released. 

Weller  turned  up  in  French 
North  Africa,  where  he  obtained 
an  exclusive  interview  with  G». 
De  Gaulle.  The  Daily  News 
writer  then  set  out  to  cover  the 
Belgian-Congolese  campaign  in 
the  western  part  of  Ethiopia. 
He  sent  back  the  only  news  re¬ 
ports  of  that  campaign,  event¬ 
ually  turning  up  at  Lake  Tanna 
to  report  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  campaign  for  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

He  interviewed  the  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia  at  Addis  Ababa  and 
then  asked  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Far  East.  He  flew  with  Gen. 
Pownall  to  Singapore.  He  stay^ 
at  that  doomed  base,  until  a 
few  days  before  the  city  fell, 
being  the  last  American  “spe¬ 
cial”  to  leave  Singapore. 

From  Singapore  to  Java,  Wel¬ 
ler  felt  the  full  fury  of  Japanese 
bombs.  His  last  dispatch  from 
Java  was  filed  from  Bandoeng, 
just  before  the  Japs  took  over. 
Then  came  a  silence,  lasting 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  Weller, 
reaching  Australia  by  boat,  re¬ 
sumed  his  filing,  including  his 
story  of  the  Java  Sea  Battle. 

He  has  since  covered  much  of 
the  action  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  He  has 
toured  all  of  the  island  groups 
in  the  South  Pacific  where  U.  S. 
forces  are  stationed.  In  recent 
months  Weller  qualified  as  a 
parachutist  while  getting  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  series  on  the  training 
course  for  paratroopers  in  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  command.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Singapore  Is  Silent.” 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  last 
year  for  his  graphic  story  of  how 
a  pharmacist’s  mate  in  a  sub¬ 
marine  under  enemy  waters,  per¬ 
formed  an  appendectomy,  saving 
the  sailor’s  life. 


MORRILL 

BLACK  NEWS  INKS 

for  High  Speed  Presses 


Lead  the  world  in  volume  be- 
Icause  they  lead  in  petform- 
encel  The  richer,  deeper,  true- 
black  pigment  makes  it  a  joy  for 
readers'  eyes.  Famous  for  free- 
flowing  and  uniform  coverage  of 
solid  areas— clean,  decisive  type 
edges-crisp  sparkling  halftones 
-quick-setting  with  absolute 
minimum  of  offset  1  • 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Ofv.  Genera/  Printing  Ink  Corp. 
100  SIXTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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The  strongest  single  purpose  of  every  thinking  citizen  is  winning  the  war  and  preserving 
individual  Hberty  and  free  enterprise  in  America.  In  this  noble  purpose,  Massachusetts  Mutual 
is  serving  on  all  fronts.  Through  the  investment  of  the  policyholder  funds  entrusted  to  us, 
we  are  cooperating  with  our  Government  in  financing  the  war.  At  the  same  time — as  always 
— through  the  protective  service  of  life  insurance  we  are  helping  to  maintain  business  and 
family  solvency  on  the  home  front.  .  ~ 


In  1943,  Massachusetts  Mutual  holdings 
in  Government  bonds  increased  $49,190,0(X), 
or  about  six  times  the  new  premium  income. 
In  addition,  through  our  investment  program, 
we  are  helping  to  finance  American  railroads, 
electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  whose  continuing  service  is  vitally 
important  in  winning  the  war  and  providing 
for  civilian  needs. 

In  1943,  policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries 
received  $43,874,651  —  a  daily  average  of  over 
$i20,cxx> — in  payments  on  their  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mutual  policies.  These  benefits  were  the 
result  of  foresight  and  planning  through  life 
insurance.  For  payment  in  the  future  our 
policyholders  now  own  543,159  policies  repre¬ 
senting  life  insurance  amounting  to  $2,118,- 
03i.459>  and  23,780  annuity  contracts  provid¬ 
ing  for  future  annual  income  payments  of 
$13,428,000. 

Admitted  Assets  of  the  Massachusetts  Mu¬ 
tual  rose  in  1943  to  a  total  of  $863,401,471, 
an  increase  of  $53,064,754  during  the  year. 


And  now  in  1944  —  as  always  —  experi¬ 
enced  Massachusetts  Mutual  representatives 
will  gladly  assist  you  in  maintaining  planned 
financial  security  for  your  family,  yourself, 
and  your  business. 

Summary  of  Annual  Statement 

December  31, 


Assets  1943. 

Bonds,  Mortgages  and  Other  Assets. $843,277, 447 

Interest,  due  and  accrued .  8,342,715 

Premiums,  due  and  accrued .  11,781,309 


Total  Admitted  Assets  . $863,401,471 


Liabiuties 

Policyholders’  Reserve . $642,311,662 

Policyholders’  Funds .  168,319,758 

Policy  Qaims  in  process  of  settle¬ 
ment  .  3,465,875 

Dividends  to  Policyholders .  9,152,333 

Taxes  .  2,684,167 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  982,960 

Special  Reserves .  4,600,000 


Total  Liabilities  and  Special 

Reserves . .  $831,516,755 

Surplus  .  $  31,884,761 


Including  gold  stars  as  tragic  evidence  that 
some  of  our  fellow  workers  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  American  freedom,  our 
service  flag  shows  that  325  Massachusetts 
Mutual  men  and  women  have  entered  our 
armed  forces. 


Total  Liabilities  and  Contingency 
Funds  . $863,401,471 


United  States  Registered  Bonds  included  in  the  above 
statement  are  deposited  as  required  by  law;  State  of 
Massachusetts  $250,000;  State  of  Georgia  $10,000. 

A  complete  Annual  Report  will  be  sent  on  request. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Donald  C.  Keane 
22  E.  40th  Street 


Lawrence  £.  Simon  Lloyd  Patterson 

20  Pine  Street  17  E.  42nd  Street 


LIFE  EVSIIRAIVCE  COMP^IIVY 

SPRINGHELD  •  MASSACHUSETTS 
Bertrand  J.  Perry,  President 
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Daily  Tells 
Shoe  Co.  About 
Its  Customers 

Film  Presentation  Shows 
How  N.  Y.  Paper  Found 
Soles  Follow  Population 

From  previous  market  studies 
the  Sew  York  Daily  Sews  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  businesses 
have  no  idea  from  where  their 
customers  come;  consequently  to 
sell  one  concern,  the  Florsheim 
Shoe  Co;,  on  using  News  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  the  paper  studied 
backgrounds  of  over  15,000  Flor¬ 
sheim  customers  in  greater  New 
York,  and  with  the  results,  sold 
the  account. 

Since  the  presentation  sold  the 
News  as  a  whole  so  well,  the 
original  portfolio  job  now  has 
been  executed  in  color-sound 
movie  form  for  general  promo¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Largest  Coverage 

Traditionally  a  relatively  high- 
priced  shoemaker  (prices  be^n 
at  $7  and  volume  falls  in  the  $9 
and  $10  range),  Florsheim  nat¬ 
urally  believed  its  product  went 
for  the  most  part  into  high- 
average  and  high  income  homes, 
and,  therefore,  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  chiefly  in  class  publica¬ 
tions. 

It  took  the  News  survey  to 
prove  that  in  the  five  boroughs 
and  nearby  suburbs  45.8%  of  all 
Florsheim  sales  were  to  families 
with  total  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $4,500  a  year  and  that 
four-fifths  of  all  sales  fell  in  the 
income  range  between  $1,800  a 
year  and  $4,500. 

In  addition,  the  News  proved 
statistically  that  its  circulation, 
the  largest  of  any  newspaper, 
included  75.6%  of  all  families  in 
the  area  covered.  These  conclu¬ 
sive  facts  are  now  detailed  in  a 
16mm.  Kodachrome  film,  the  first 
motion  picture  the  News  has 
ever  made,  which  effectively 
dramatizes  customarily  uninter¬ 
esting  statistics. 

It  was  prepared  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  H.  B.  Sherwood,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  by  Sinclair  Da¬ 
kin,  of  the  News  research  de¬ 
partment, 

Sbowa  Distribution 

Interspersed  with  pictures  of 
New  York  business  sections, 
some  of  the  12  Florsheim  stores 
and  residential  streets  in  high, 
low  and  average  rent  districts 
are  animated  charts  and  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  the 
shoe  sales  in  114  geographical 
districts. 

These  districts  were  originally 
determined  for  use  in  the  five- 
borough  market  study  carried  on 
by  the  News,  the  Sew  York 
Times  and  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Results  show,  for  example, 
that  completely  discounting  the 
large,  45.8%,  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  average  income 
level,  for  every  one  of  the  few 
high  income  customers  there 
are  several  low  Income  ones 
buying  FlorAeim  shoes,  lowing 
that  sales  follow  population,  not 
income. 


Aneta  Opens  Office 

Aneta,  the  Netherlands  and 
Netherlands  Indies  News  Ag¬ 
ency,  whose  headquarters  in  the 
U.  S.  are  situated  at  50  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza.  New  York,  has 
opened  a  West  Coast  office  in 
San  Francisco.  Miss  Carrol  Ray¬ 
mond  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
bureau,  situated  in  the  Chronicle 
Building. 

a 

Dewart  Will  Leaves 
Estate  to  Family 

The  will  of  William  Thompson 
Dewart,  president  of  the  Sew 
York  Sun,  who  died  Jan.  27, 
filed  for  probate  this  week  with 
Surrogate  Delehanty,  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  leaves  to  his  widow,  the 
former  Mary  Louise  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  the  late  Commodore 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Wheeler,  to 
whom  he  was  nnarried  April  21, 
1908,  all  realty,  plus  $60,000,  plus 
all  clothing,  jewelry,  pictures, 
furniture  and  personal  effects 
and  chattels,  automobiles,  boats, 
sporting  equipment  and  its  ac¬ 
cessories,  absolutely,  and  a  life 
interest  in  half  of  the  residue. 

The  remaining  half  of  the 
residue  is  divided  equally  among 
their  three  children.  Captain 
William  Thompson  Dewart,  Jr., 
publisher  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  now  overseas; 
Thomas  Wheeler  Dewart,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  Ma^  D^wart 
Gleason,  in  trust,  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  their  mother,  after  which 
(including  equally  the  principal 
of  their  mother's  life  trust  fund 
upon  her  death),  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  principal  in  equal 
shares. 

a 

Vancouver,  Wash., 
Weekly  Goes  Doily 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  Feb.  7 — The 
Clark  County  Sun,  32-year-old 
weekly  in  Vancouver,  today  be¬ 
gan  publishing  as  an  afternoon 
tabloid.  Marion  Sexton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  managing  editor  of  the 
paper,  said  it  would  publish  six 
afternoons  per  week,  as  well  as 
continuing  the  present  weekly 
for  rural  circulation.  The  new 
paper  has  INS  wire  service  and 
King  Featiu^s. 

Sexton  came  to  the  Sun  seven 
months  ago  after  being  con¬ 
nected  with  Radio  KVAN  in 
Vancouver  as  commercial  man¬ 
ager  for  the  past  four  years. 
Previously,  he  was  co-owner  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  at  Veronia, 
Wash.,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Goldendale  (Wash.)  Sentinel.  In 
1932,  he  founded  the  Klickitat 
(Wash.)  County  Sews. 


SERVE  SERVICEMEN 

Employes  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  now  in  the  armed 
forces  are  being  kept  informed 
of  what’s  going  on  back  home 
by  six  tabloid  papers  issued  by 
their  fellow  workers  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  and  newspapers  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  and  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Greater  Role 
For  Ads  Seen 
After  the  War 

That  advertising  is  doing  a 
big  job  in  the  war  effort  but  will 
have  a  bigger  one  to  do  in  the 
post-war  period  was  the  general 
theme  expressed  by  speakers  at 
the  annual  two-day  mid- win  ter 
conference  of  the  Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  at  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently. 

Developing  this  theme,  Charles 
W.  Collier,  managing  director  of 
the  association,  said  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  contacts  had  been  made 
by  the  association  with  edu¬ 
cators,  consiuner  groups,  etc., 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  all. 
advertising  was  doing  a  great 
job  for  the  war  effort.  But  he 
said  that  most  of  them  felt  that 
a  bigger  job  would  have  to  be 
done  in  the  post-war  era  because 
of  the  varied  problems  that 
would  confront  society  at  that 
time. 

“Truth"  Declaration  Asked 

As  preparation  for  the  job 
ahead.  Collier  urged  that  the 
association  "re-declare  and  em¬ 
phasize  full  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  truth  in  advertising 
and  give  constant  effort  to  the 
elimination  of  abuses.” 

While  no  specific  action  was 
taken  by  the  conference  on  this 
score,  thei-e  was  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  delegates  that 
such  a  stand  should  be  taken. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  pursue  a  “strictly  ethical 
course,”  but  that  here  and  there 
abuses  creep  in  that  tend  to  cre¬ 
ate  prejudice  in  some  quarters. 

In  his  annual  report,  Maurice 
W.  Heaton,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  vice-president  of 
Williams,  Lawrence  and  Cres- 
mer  at  Los  Angeles,  stressed  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with 
the  War  Advertising  Council 
and  of  bringing  the  various  war 
campaigns  to  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  in  communities. 

Robbins  Milbank,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  war  activities 
committee,  and  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  told  of  the  work  that 
had  been  done  in  the  distribution 
of  campaign  material  from  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  and 
how  the  advertising  clubs 
through  the  Victory  Committee 
had  applied  this  material  to 
campaigns  in  their  communities. 

Reports  on  the  activities  of 
the  P.A.A.  and  of  the  various 
districts  of  the  association  were 
made  by  George  W.  Kleiser, 
president  of  Foster  &  Kleiser; 
Joseph  Cornelius  of  Spokane; 
Walter  Wagstaff,  Salt  Lake  City; 
John  W.  Davis,  Portland;  Robert 
S.  Hunter,  Oakland;  Charles  A. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Edith 
Grundig,  Los  Angeles. 

The  association  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  market  study,  study  on 
grade  labeling,  and  its  work  in 
creating  a  better  understanding 
of  advertising  with  the  schools. 

FreMio,  Cal.,  was  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  41st  annual  convention. 


A  Strange  Interview 

Cornelius  J.  (Con)  Heffernan, 
city  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  editor  of  that 
daily’s  “Service  Spotlight”  col¬ 
umn,  came  up  with  a  new  idea 
last  week.  He  interviewed  him¬ 
self.  Since  he  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Army,  and  there  was  no 
material  on  hand  for  his  column, 
he  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
fill  the  space  with  the  pithy 
observations  of  a  prospective 
serviceman.  The  venture  was 
quite  successful,  providing  him 
with  the  “most  verbatim”  inter¬ 
view  he  had  ever  obtained.  Hef- 
fernan’s  city  desk  job  is  being 
taken  over  by  A1  Dayo,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
( N.  Y. )  Sun,  and  the  service 
column  will  be  written  by  Almet 
Rockefeller,  formerly  with  AP. 


Ad  Group  Elects 

The  new  officers  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  are  Gaines 
Kelley,  president,  Greensboro 
S ews~Record;  Ken  Harrington, 
vice-president,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record;  Miss  Beulah  Robeson, 
secretary-treasurer,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal  -  Herald  (re¬ 
elected).  The  directors  are 
Wayne  W.  Moores,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer;  Reginald  H. 
Marshall,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal-Sentinel;  Miss  Evelyn 
Sadler,  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Sews 
and  Observer;  C.  C.  Mulholland, 
Jr.,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun; 
Claude  A.  Montgomery,  Colum¬ 
bia  IS.  C. )  State,  ex  officio  board 
member  and  retiring  president. 
Next  convention  will  be  in  July. 

TIMELY  ADS 

Indicative  of  the  manner  in 
which  advertisers  have  used 
newspapers  space  in  a  timely 
fashion  are  three  full-page  ads, 
which  appeared  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  the  first  of  February 
urging  that  the  lives  of  our 
Bataan  heroes  be  avenged.  One 
reprinted  the  Army-Navy  re¬ 
port  on  Jap  atrocities  under  the 
headline,  “Remember  These  Un¬ 
thinkable  Tortures,”  and  all  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  bond  buy¬ 
ing.  Papers  in  which  the  ads 
were  used  are  the  Greenfield 
( Mass. )  Recorder-Gazette,  Ashe¬ 
ville  ( N.  C. )  Citizen  and  Clarks- 
dale  (Miss.)  Daily  Press..  Illus¬ 
trations  used  had  originally  been 
released  by  Metro  Associated 
Services  for  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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■  DITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  Fobreory  12.  1944 


:c»st0»i  AMD  TMt  ratCISlOH 
H  AR|  THE  nESISTCMED  TiAOt 
S  Of  TME  ftflUEN  HrATCH  COMPANY. 
NISNT  Tf44  THE  6NUCN  WATCH  CO. 


GROEI 


WATCH 


Tell  Steve  you  cashed 
your  War  Bond 


SPONSORED 

EDITOR  I 


BY  THE  GRUEN  WATCH  COMPANY, 

PURLiSHERfer  Pdbraary  12.  1944 


He  got  his  new  legs  yesterday. 

This  morning,  just  about  the  time  you 
were  cashing  that  War  Bond,  he  was  trying 
them  out  on  the  hospital  porch. 

His  steps  weren’t  as  brisk  as  yours. 

What’s  the  idea  — 

trying  to  make  you  ashamed? 

Yes. 


And  more  than  that . . . 
trying  to  make  you  understand. 

When  you  cash  any  War  Bond  now, 
you  pull  your  money  out  of  the  fight. 

You  make  deserters  out  of  your  dollars  — 
a  coward  out  of  your  cash.  You  refuse  to  let 
jour  money  help  give  millions  of  Steves 
the  things  they  need  to  stay  safe  — 
win  fast  —  come  home  soon.  You  want 
others  to  win  your  war. 

Steve  would  like  his  own  legs  back. 

But  he’s  not  asking  for  his  money  back. 
Soldiers  aren’t  cashing  their  War  Bonds. 


Buy  more  and 
more  War  Bonds— 
and  keep  them! 


Spartanburg 
Police  Bon 
Crime  News 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Feb.  8 — 
An  air-tight  censorship  over  po¬ 
lice  department  news  under 
which  city  hall  reporters  for  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  the 
Spartanburg  Journal,  the  city’s 
only  daily  newspapers,  have 
been  denied  access  to  all  police 
records,  has  been  in  force  here 
more  than  a  week. 

The  censorship  was  clamped 
on  by  Mayor  Jennings  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  after  police  department 
heads  objected  to  publication  of 
stories  concerning  an  unusually 
large  series  of  housebreakings. 

Barred  from  Blotter 

Under  the  mayor's  censorship 
order,  reporters  were  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  police  blotter  and 
the  police  radio  log  in  the  desk 
sergeant’s  office,  to  offense  re¬ 
ports  of  the  detective  division 
and  to  accident  reports  in  the 
office  of  the  police  record  clerk. 
The  only  record  remaining  open 
is  the  police  court  docket,  which 
lists  police  cases  only  after  they 
have  been  disposed  of  in  court. 

Friction  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  police  started 
several  weeks  ago  when  Chief 
of  Detectives  H.  H.  Taylor  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  publication  of 
stories  dealing  with  a  series  of 
attempted  criminal  asaults  on 
women  at  night  -on  the  streets 
here. 

It  was  brought  to  a  head  re¬ 
cently  when  T.  A.  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  protested  to  Police 
Commissioner  Joe  Hill  over  what 
the  newspapers  considered  ob¬ 
structionist  tactics  of  the  de¬ 
tective  division  chief  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  reporters. 

Commissioner  Hill  referred 
the  matter  to  the  mayor,  who  or¬ 
dered  the  censorship  into  effect. 
The  newspapers  were  told  they 
must  get  their  news  in  the  future 
from  the  police  commissioner. 

Despite  the  censorship,  the 
Herald  and  Journal  are  carrying 
considerable  police  news  by  the 
expedient  of  tracking  down  in¬ 
dependently  tips  which  reporters 
pick  up  on  their  rounds. 

■ 

Girl  Reporter 
Launches  'Taussig" 

To  a  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
woman  fell  the  honor  this  week 
of  christening  a  new  vessel  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy — ^believed  to  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  that  a 
“Girl  Reporter’’  ever  officially 
presided  at  the  launching  of  a 
warship  named  in  honor  of  an 
illustrious  ancestor. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Taussig,  for 
some  time  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
but  lately  transferred  to  the 
Record,  crashed  a  bottle  of 
champagne  against  the  prow  of 
a  super-destroyer,  the  U.S.S. 
Taussig,  when  it  slid  down  the 
ways  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
Staten  Island  shipyard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

The  vessel,  which  has  the 
striking  power  of  a  cruiser  of 
the  last  war,  was  named  in  honor 


of  Miss  Taussig’s  grandfather, 
the  late  Rear  Admiral  Edward 
Davis  Taussig,  who  served  in 
the  Navy  from  the  Civil  War 
through  1918. 

■ 

Attorney  Hits 
Esquire  Ruling 

“After  the  Esquire  decision 
any  publication  that  tries  to  test 
the  action  of  the  Postmaster 
General  will  have  two  strikes  on 
it  to  begin  with,”  declared  Harry 
Hibschman  before  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Advertising  Club  Feb.  1. 
Hibschman,  a  lawyer  specializ¬ 
ing  in  libel  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  was  attorney  for  Esquire 
for  some  years. 

He  characterized  the  case  as 
“the  most  violent  blow  at  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  this  country 
in  100  years”  and  charged  arbi¬ 
trary  action  by  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Frank  C,  Walker,  who  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  “not  guilty”  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  charge 
of  publishing  obscene  matter  by 
revoking  its  second-class  mailing 
permit  on  groimds  that  the  mag¬ 
azine  was  not  devoted  to  certain 
types  of  matter. 

“The  Postmaster  General,”  he 
said,  “is  reading  his  own  private 
predilections  into  the  law.  ...  If 
the  Post  Office  Department  can 
revoke  the  second-class  mailing 
privilege  of  a  magazine  like 
Esquire  there  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  what  it  can  do  on  the  basis 
that  the  publication  does  not  dis¬ 
seminate  information  of  a  public 
character  and  is  without  literary 
or  artistic  merit.  I  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  a  periodical  outside  of  the 
purely  academic  field  that  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  official  axe 
if  this  power  is  sustained.” 

■ 

N.  E.  Newspapers 
Not  Rationing  Ads 

A  recent  survey  of  38  New 
England  newspapers  in  37  cities 
ranging  in  population  from  10,- 
000  to  250,000  shows  that  ration¬ 
ing  of  advertising  both  local  and 
national  is  not  generally  immi¬ 
nent.  Conducted  by  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  project  found 
one  paper  already  rationing 
both,  two  rationing  local  only 
at  present,  three  who  may  do  so 
by  July  1  and  34  who  do  not 
expect  to  ration  before  July  1. 

Advertising  agencies  received 
a  report  of  the  results,  for  the 
survey’s  purpose  was  to  indicate 
the  availability  of  newspaper 
advertising  space.  To  help  both 
the  agencies  and  the  papers  a 
question  was  included  on  the 
subject  of  optional  insertion 
dates,  and  only  two  papers  an¬ 
swer^  that  such  dates  would 
not  make  it  possible  to  print 
all  national  advertising  without 
imposing  other  restrictions. 
Many  papers  commented  that 
leeway  dates  were  already  facili¬ 
tating  operation  under  news¬ 
print  allocations. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin  is  the  only  paper 
now  rationing,  and  if  rationing 
becomes  essential  generally  the 
consensus  is  that  it  will  be  han¬ 
dled  on  a  percentage  basis  or 
priority  given  to  product  adver¬ 
tising  first,  trade  mark  second 
and  institutional  last. 


Mortimer  Asks 
Increased  War 
Advertising 

Advertising  devoted  to  war 
messages  will  be  more  urgently 
needed  than  ever  before  in  the 
months  ahead,  Charles  G.  Mor¬ 
timer,  Jr.,  vice-president,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.,  and  a  director 
of  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  told  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Boston  this  week. 

“Successive  victories  inevit¬ 
ably  breed  a  wave  of  overconfi¬ 
dence.  Good  news,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  means  a  letdown  on  the  home 
front,”  he  declared.  “Bad  news, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally 
means  a  stimulus  to  further  ef¬ 
fort.  The  Japanese  atrocity 
stories  over  night  doubled  bond 
sales  in  many  communities.” 

For  these  reasons  he  asserted: 
“There  is  a  real  danger  that 
when  Germany  collapses — unless 
correct  information  is  circulated 
in  heavy  volume — miUions  of 
our  people  will  regard  the  war 
as  over.  They  may  do  the  wrong 
things  and  make  the  wrong 
moves.  The  resulting  chaos  may 
seriously  impair  our  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  knockout  blow 
against  Japan. 

“One  way,”  he  continued, 
“our  citizens  can  be  persuaded 
to  intensify  their  efforts  from 
now  on,  in  spite  of  war  weari¬ 
ness  and  in  spite  of  continuing 
victories,  is  to  tell  them  through 
advertising  more  persistently 
than  ever  before  what  they  can 
do  to  shorten  the  war. 

“Information  will  help  guide 
the  people  in  taking  those  ac¬ 
tions  that  must  be  taken  if  the 
home  front  is  not  to  become  a 
prolonger  of  the  war.” 

Mr.  Mortimer  also  told  his  au¬ 
dience  that  by  exercising  “en¬ 
lightened  self-interest”  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  has  written  “a  bril¬ 
liant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  country  during  the  past  two 
years,”  and  show^  with  slides 
how  they  had  improved  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  advertising  over 
that  of  pre-war  days. 

■ 

Quick  Thinking  Gives 
Photog  Good  Shots 

Caught  in  his  own  car  between 
an  escaped  convict  and  a  menac¬ 
ing  prison  guard  armed  with  an 
automatic  gun  cocked  and  ready 
to  shoot,  the  Philadelphia  In 
quirer’s  staff  photographer  Larr> 
Keighley  had  to  think  fast  anc 
act  accordingly  in  a  spectaculai 
drama  stag^  just  outside  the 
famous  Eastern  Penitentiary  or, 
Fairmount  Avenue. 

Rounding  the  penitentiary  on 
his  way  back  to  the  Inquirer  of¬ 
fice  with  pictures  of  a  holdup 
featuring  a  woman,  Keighley 
drew  near  the  main  gate  of  the 
prison  just  as  two  convicts 
dropped  over  the  high  parapet. 
Seeing  one  convict  run  East  and 
the  other  directly  across  the 
street  in  front  of  him,  Keighley 
drew  up  to  the  curbstone  just  as 
the  ponderous  prison  gates 
swung  open  and  armed  guards 
rushed  forth  in  quest  of  the  run¬ 
aways. 

Perceiving  he  was  cornered. 


one  of  the  convicts  took  refuge 
behind  Keighley’s  parked  car. 
A  guard  bore  swiftly  down, 
ready  for  action.  Hesitating 
a  moment,  the  photographer 
stepped  hard  on  the  gas  and 
leaped  away  from  the  man  he 
was  inadvertently  sheltering. 
Then  Keighley  leaped  out  with 
his  camera  and  got  a  closeup 
shot  of  the  guards  apprehending 
the  convict.  Keighley’s  “snaps” 
got  a  big  play  next  morning  in 
the  Inquirer’s  top  front  page. 

■ 

Metcalf  Renamed  Head 
Of  Providence  Journal 

George  Pierce  Metcalf  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  publishers  of  the  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  by  the 
board  of  directors  inrunediately 
following  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  company  last  week.  The 
following  directors  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  Stephen  0. 
Metcalf,  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Harry 
P.  Cross,  George  Pierce  Metcalf, 
Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Sevellon 
Brown.  Edmund  C.  Mayo  and 
Henry  C.  Chafee. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
board  are:  Henry  D.  Sharpe, 
vice-president;  William  C.  Ellis, 
secretary-treasurer;  John  L.  Mc- 
Elroy,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  following  officers  were 
appointed:  Sevellon  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  James  B. 
Stickley,  general  manager  for 
administration;  William  R.  Den¬ 
ny,  general  manager  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales. 

■ 

Combines  Sections 
Into  Sunday  Edition 

Cleveland,  Feb.  7 — The  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  has  combined 
its  Simday  (Local)  Magazine 
Section  and  its  Sunday  Artgra- 
vure  Section  to  produce  its  new 
Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine.  The 
shortage  of  newsprint  necessi¬ 
tated  the  change,  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  announced,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  belief  the 
new  section  will  prove  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  either  of  the  old 
ones. 

Outstanding  features  of  both 
old  magazine  and  artgravure 
sections  are  incorporated  in  the 
new  Pictorial  Magazine.  It  is 
tabloid  in  form  and  printed  by 
Rotogravure  process  with  the 
cover  page  in  color. 
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A  SECOND  WAR  YEAR  REPORT 

TO  GUARDIAN  POLICYHOLDERS 

WAR  requires  the  most  effective  use  of  manpower  and  materials.  We 
therefore  are  using,  for  a  second  year,  this  method  of  presenting 
to  you  the  features  of  your  Company’s  operations  in  its  84th  year. 


SECURITY  BEHIND  YOUR  POLICY 

Members  of  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  have  a  vital 
interest  in  knowing  what  financial  strength  is  back  of  their 
policies  because  that,  together  with  sound  management, 
has  made  the  notable  record  of  safety  for  life  insurance. 

Funds  held  for  Guardian  policy  and  claim  reserves  as 
provided  for  by  State  laws  increased  in  1943  by  $10,530,000 
to  a  new  high  of  $161,980,000. 

Reserves  for  war,  postwar  and  other  contingencies  in¬ 
creased  by  $510,000  to  $7,520,000. 

Investments  representing  these  funds  are  of  the  highest 
grade.  The  market  value  of  all  securities  held  is  $2,060,000 
more  than  the  statement  values  on  which  the  above  figures 
are  based. 

YOUR  1944  POLICY  DIVIDEND 

The  Guardian  has  paid  dividends  to  its  insurance  policy¬ 
holders  uninterruptedly  for  76  years.  For  1944,  dividends 
to  policyholders  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  for  1943  and 
$2,110,000  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Your  divi¬ 
dend  is  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  your  life  insurance  or  to 
buy  paid-up  insurance,  or  it  is  held  at  interest  for  you  or 
paid  in  cash,  in  accordance  with  the  election  you  have  made. 

YOUR  COMPANY  AND  THE  WAR 

In  time  of  war,  the  family  security  provided  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  takes  on  special  significance.  Beside  this  enhancement 
of  its  peacetime  duty,  life  insurance  has  two  special  war  jobs. 

First,  your  premiums,  with  those  of  177,000  other  Guard¬ 
ian  policyholders,  provide  funds  for  financing  the  war. 
Guardian  investments  in  United  States  Government  bonds 
and  Canadian  guaranteed  securities  totalled  $18,550,000  in 
1943  —  more  than  the  total  premiums  collected  from  policy¬ 
holders.  Thus,  funds  behind  your  policy  were  directed  both 
to  “back  the  attack”  and  to  provide  your  policy  with  the 
safest  possible  backlog  of  security. 

Our  second  war  job  is  like  that  of  every  other  American 
enterprise— furnishing  manpower.  The  Guardian  organiza¬ 
tion  has  furnished  to  the  armed  services  over  70%  of  its 
male  employees  under  age  45. 


LOOKING  BACK  TO  1943 

That  Americans  are  not  soft  has  been  proved  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

That  Americans  are  not  spendthrifts  was  proved  on  the 
home  front. 

Taxes  were  high.  War  bonds  were  bought  by  Americans 
in  ever-increasing  amounts.  Yet  new  Guardian  policies 
purchased  amounted  to  15%  more  than  in  1942;  fewer 
policies  were  dropped  than  in  any  year  since  1920;  more 
policy  loans  were  repaid  than  in  any  year  in  our  history; 
and  the  insurance  in  force  increased  76%  more  than  in  1942 
to  reach  a  new  high  of  $553,000,000. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  1944 

1944  is  destined  to  be  a  year  of  great  struggle  and  sacrifice 
and  a  year  of  great  satisfactions.  Your  Company’s  war  job 
continues.  Of  the  problems  facing  the  country,  two  call  for 
comment  here. 

First,  men  are  returning  from  war  even  as  others  leave 
for  war.  This  is  not  alone  a  postwar  problem;  it  is  a  problem 
on  our  doorstep  now.  That  your  Company  has  been  able  to 
operate  effectively  with  its  reduced  wartime  staff  is  due  to 
well  developed  plans  for  retraining  the  staff  and  rebuilding 
it  to  provide  truly  modem  service  as  part  and  parcel  of 
time-tested  Guardian  tradition. 

Second,  the  campaign  against  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  is  one  of  the  major  battles  of  the  Home  Front.  War¬ 
time  controls  have,  so  far,  limited  within  a  narrow  range 
the  decline  in  the  dollar’s  bujring  power  and  the  stabilizing 
influence  of  money  being  saved  up  in  war  bonds  and  in  life 
insurance  is  and  will  be  a  dominant  factor  in  this  battle. 

Your  Company  is  alive  to  its  obligation  to  make  life 
insurance  meet  the  public’s  needs  under  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  Experience  with  the  Graph-Estate  method  of  fitting 
life  insurance  to  the  individual’s  needs  and  means,  a  unique 
Guardian  feature,  equips  our  representatives  to  serve  you 
and  new  policyholders  understandingly  and  professionally. 
★  ★  ★ 

This  report  is  not  designed  as  a  financial  statement.  A 
copy  of  the  84th  annual  financial  statement  and  additional 
copies  of  the  second  war  year  report  may  be  obtained  from 
any  Guardian  office. 

James  A  McLain,  Pneideat 
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Wh«n  editors  oi  Coast  Guard  enlisted  men's  publications  met  in  New 
York  Jon.  22  in  a  week-end  conference,  their  speakers  included 
Biuve  Hogarth,  who  draws  'Tonan"  for  United  Features,  and  Milton 
Caniff.  creotor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  strip  ‘Terry." 
Pictured  above,  L  to  r.  are  Robert  E.  Viono.  Y2c.  associate  editor  of 
the  Coast  Guard  monthly.  All  Hands,  which  staged  the  conference; 
Hogarth;  Rear  Admiral  (Ret.)  L.  C.  Forwell.  USCG,  who  proised  the 
morale-building  service  papers;  ConifL  and  Sgt.  Joe  McCarthy, 
managing  editor  of  the  Army  Weekly.  Yank. 


Eisenhower's 
pro's  Meet 
War  Writers 

In  London.  His  Press 
Section  ior  Drive  on 
Europe  Begins  Operations 
By  VERA  CHANDLER 

London,  Jsn.  20  (delayed)— 
The  Public  Relations  organiza¬ 
tion  at  General  Eisenhower’s 
headquarters  in  London  should 
be  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind  ever  to  operate.  Months 
of  planning  have  resulted  in  the 
setting  up  of  a  Division  .which 
will  commonly  be  known  as  the 
P.  &  P.  W.  (Publicity  and  Psy¬ 
chological  Warfare)  and  staff^ 
by  men  who  have  been  intinuite- 
ly  connected  with  press  work 
for  a  number  of  years. 

First  trial  of  this  Division 
came  last  Monday  when  General 
Eisenhower  held  his  first  press 
conference.  The  P.  &  P.W.  really 
went  to  town  on  the  press  ar¬ 
rangements.  Security  reasons 
prevented  the  department  from 
informing  correspondents  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  until  al¬ 
most  the  last  minute,  and  the 
last  minute  happened  to  fall  on 
a  Saturday  when  most  British, 
American  and  Canadians  are 
away  from  their  offices,  with  the 
result  that  several  attempts  had 
to  be  made  to  deliver  the  warn¬ 
ing  notices  of  the  impending 
conference. 

Record  Group  Attends 
Invitations  were  issued  to  all 
chiefs  of  bureaus  inviting  one 
accredited  correspondent  to  the 
press  conference.  Good  team 
work  on  the  part  of  the  M.O.I. 
news  division  and  the  P.  &  P.W. 
resulted  in  practically  all  the 
invitations  reaching  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  so  a  record  number 
were  in  attendance. 

At  this  conference  General 
Eisenhower  was  able  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  many  whom 
he  had  met  in  Algiers.  He  took 
the  correspondent  into  his  con¬ 
fidents  and  stated  that  by  their 
combined  efforts  they  could  help 
defeat  the  Axis. 

He  referred  to  the  question  of 
censorship  and  said  there  would 
be  times  when  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  opinion,  but  one 
thing  that  would  not  be  cen¬ 
sored  would  be  criticism  of  him¬ 
self. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  any  writings  that 
might  conceivably  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  damaging  the  good  rela¬ 
tions  that  exist  between  the 
Allies.  As  in  Africa,  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rule  that  he  cannot 
be  quoted  at  press  conferences 
unless  his  remarks  are  specifi¬ 
cally  released  for  quotation. 

The  P3.0.  Set-up 
At  this  preparatory  stage  he 
does  not  intend  to  give  weekly 
press  conferences,  as  he  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to 
bring  together  a  bunch  of  cor- 
reqmndents  when  he  has  little 
to  say. 

The  P.  &  P.W.  is  divided  Into 
three  branches;  (1)  Public  Re¬ 
lations;  (2)  Press  censorship; 
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(3)  Psychological  warfare.  The 
division  will  be  housed  in  one 
building  where  there  will  be 
an  information  or  news  room 
which  will  be  equipped  with 
niaps,  tape  machines  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  correspondents  ac¬ 
credited  to  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Joint  communiques  will  be 
issued  about  operations. 

Heading  this  division  is  Brig. 
General  Robert  A.  McClure  with 
the  title  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  P.  &  P.W.  His  Deputy  is 
Brigadier  W.  A.  S.  Turner.  Col. 
R.  E.  Dupuy  is  Public  Relations 
Officer.  Lt.  Col.  Thor  M.  Smith 
is  Press  Liaison  Officer  with  the 
U.  S.  Press  and  U.  S.  Forces. 
Major  Fred.  M.  Payne  is  Press 
Liaison  Officer  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Forces  and  Press. 

Brig.  General  Robert  A.  Mc¬ 
Clure  is  a  regular  U.  S.  Army 
officer.  He  came  to  London  as 
military  attache  in  1942,  and  was 
appointed  Head  of  Intelligence 
on  General  Eisenhower’s  orig¬ 
inal  staff  towards  the  end  of 
that  year. 

Brigadier  W.  A.  S.  Turner  is 
former  Deputy  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  War  Office.  He 
was  Chief  Military  Adviser  at 
the  Ministry  of  Information  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war. 

Col.  R.  E.  Dupuy  has  been  on 
the  U.  S.  War  Department’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  since  April,  1941,  as 
chief  of  the  news  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations.  He 
was  with  the  New  York  Herald 
from  1909  to  1917.  He  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  Army  officer. 

Lt.  Col.  Thor  Smith  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
America  from  1927.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Army  he  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  1942  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Officer  with  the  8th  Air 
Force  Service  Command. 

Major  Fred.  M.  Payne  has 
been  news  editor  at  the  Public 
Relations  Office  of  Canadian 
military  headquarters.  Before 
joining  the  Army  he  was  with 
the  Toronto  Star. 

’The  P.  &  P.W.  is  only  “opera¬ 


tional"  as  far  as  the  activities  of 
the  Supreme  Headquarters  and 
members  of  its  staff  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  will  interpret  policy 
to  the  Public  relations  branches 
of  the  individual  Allied  Forces 
who  will  be  responsible  for  han¬ 
dling  the  specific  operational 
arrangements. 

It  will  actually  be  left  to  the 
public  relations  offices  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  forces  whom  to  allocate 
to  certain  operations,  but  the 
P.  &  P.W.  will  state  how  many 
vacancies  there  are  to  be  filled, 
and  suggest  broadly  how  they 
should  be  filled. 

This  means  the  question  of  ac¬ 
creditation  has  to  be  considered. 
Apparently  qualification  for  ac¬ 
creditation  will  be  the  present 
accreditation  to  the  individual 
forces.  Re-examination  of  cor¬ 
respondents’  credentials  will  be 
saved  if  it  is  done  this  way. 

However,  not  all  present  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  will  be 
accredited  to  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand,  as  when  operations  are 
taking  place,  the  munber  of 
vacancies  will  be  determined  by 
facilities  for  communications  as 
well  as  acconunodation  and 
other  factors.  A  quota  will  be 
fixed  which  will  be  increased 
to  meet  requirements. 

■ 

Two  Texas  Dailies  in 
Paper-Saving  Move 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
announced  on  their  front  pages, 
Feb.  6,  special  steps  they  were 
taking  to  meet  the  emergency 
newsprint  shortage. 

Effective  with  issues  of  Feb.  7, 
the  Star-Telegram  is  eliminating 
all  classified  advertising  from 
all  Monday  editions,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  Previously  the 
Star-Telegram  had  been  elimi¬ 
nating  classified  from  its  early 
editions  but  for  the  first  time 
they  were  dropped  altogether. 

Since  last  July  1  out-of-city 
circulation  is  being  drastically 
curtailed,  on  a  percentage  basis 
where  possible. 
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Russian  Labor  Lack  I 
Keeps  Wood  from  U.  S. 

’The  war-caused  labor  short¬ 
age  in  Russia  has  made  large  ‘ 
quantity  wood  shipments  to  this 
country  impossible,  Harold  Roe- 
schenstein,  head  of  the  WPB 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  American  New^ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
a  letter  reprinted  in  the  ANPA 
bulletin  this  week. 

"We  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
get  more  pulpwood  and  more 
lumber  and  we  are  satisfied  tte 
Russians  are  eager  to  send  us  all 
they  can,”  he  wrote.  “Ship¬ 
ments  are  made  through  the  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corp.  against  a 
$10,000,000  pre-war  loan 
with  the  Soviet  government 

“’The  Russians  are  eager  to 
liquidate  the  loan  through  ^ip- 
ments  of  wood.  We  will  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  in¬ 
crease  shipments.  The  problem 
is  an  entirely  practical  one  of 
labor  shortage.” 

B 

Wants  Newscasters 
Held  Responsible 

Washington,  Feb.  10  —  Rep. 
John  Rankin,  of  Mississ^pi, 
critic  of  Radio  Commentator 
Walter  Winchell  in  almost  daily 
speeches  in  the  floor  of  the 
House,  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  reimburse 
or  indemnify  another  person  for 
money  damages  paid  as  a  result- 
of  slanderous  statements  issued 
over  radio  or  through  mails. 

Rankin  has  protested  on  many 
occasions  that  it  inflicts  no  pen¬ 
alty  on  broadcasters  or  writen 
against  whom  libel  judgments 
are  entered,  if  the  sponsor  or 
publisher  has  a  contract  to 
pay  such  damages. 

a 

Herald  Tribune  Names 
Wilson  Aviation  Editor 

Captain  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  one 
of  the  country’s  aviation  experts 
and  a  pioneer  in  U.  S.  flyini 
circles,  resigned  this  week  as 
president  of  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautical  Association  to  become 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Captain  Wilson,  who  also  re¬ 
sign^  as  editor  of  National 
Aeronautics,  will  write  two  arti¬ 
cles  weekly  which  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  syndication. 
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This  little  neck  of  the  wtxxis  up  here  doesn’t  look  like  much  on  a  map,  but 
in  its  cities  and  towns,  there  is  being  produced  today  9-8%  of  tbe  material 
and  equipment  needed  for  the  conduct  of  tbe  war. 

The  millions  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  work  are  not  only  producers — 

They  are  consumers— customers — who  ate  anxiously  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  can  again  buy  the  products  which  have  been  denied  them  for  the  past  three 
years. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  that  they  will  buy  "any  old  thing”  that  is  offered  them. 

After  the  war,  as  they  did  before,  they  will  demand  those  goods  of  known  qual¬ 
ity  whose  names  have  been  established  and  kept  before  them  in  the  pages 
of  the  local  newspapers  they  read  and  have  confidence  in — newspapers  which 
have  a  greater  daily  circulation  in  New  England  than  six  leading  national  pub¬ 
lications  combined. 

Establish  your  reputation  today  with  these  readers  who  will  be  customers 
tomorrow. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  the  information 
you  need  in  order  to  do  this  job. 


many 
pen- 
riten 
nents 
)r  or 


Bridqaport  Pott-TaUqram  (MU) 
Danbury  Nawi-Tlmai  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Raeord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raqixtar  (US) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Raeord  (MRE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  &  Amarican 
(M»E) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  •  Amarican 
(US) 


Pittsfiald  Barkthira  Eaqia  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waitham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcaitar  Talaqram  and  Evaninq 
Gazatta  (MAE) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talaqram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Weonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridqaport  Pott  ($) 


MAINE  Boston  Pott  (M) 

Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M)  Boston  Post  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E)  gost^  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E)  J" 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MtE)  ^apa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 
ucokjrtuT  Hyannis  (E) 

VERMONT  Pall  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Barra  Timas  (E)  Fitchburq  Santinal  (E) 

Banmnqton  Bannar  (E)  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E) 

Burlmqton  Frea  Pratt  (M)  Lawranca  Eaqia-Tribuna  (ME) 

MASSACHUSETTS  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Tir 

Bavarly  Timas  (E)  (S) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE)  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (S)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
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SPARKS  FOR  MINDS 


Almost  five  centuries  ago,  Gutenberg’s  invention 
of  movable  type  started  a  revolution.  It  has  been 
going  on  ever  since. 

For  five  times  five  centuries— and  eons  before— a 
few  men  were  the  privileged  rulers— by  accident  of 
birth  or  of  circumstance.  The  people  were  subjects, 
supporting  those  thus  kept  in  authority. 

However,  movable  type,  by  cutting  the  cost  of 
printing,  began  the  process  of  making  knowledge 
more  widely  available.  People’s  understanding  then 
grew.  Sparks  of  hope  were  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  men. .  .When  it  became  apparent  to  entrenched 
authority  that  permitting  wide  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  might  in  time  destroy  their 
sinecures,  censorship  was  exercised. 

In  a  search  for  greater  freedom,  men  of  many 


races  and  creeds  crossed  the  ocean  to  establish  homes 
on  this  continent.  They  and  their  children  founded 
here  a  nation  dedicated  to  a  new  principle:  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  And  know¬ 
ing  that  liberty  could  be  overthrown  only  by  subdu¬ 
ing  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  they  provided 
further  that  this  basic  freedom  should  never  be 
abridged. 

That  system  of  government  created  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  all  men  to  advance,  limited  only  by  their  ef¬ 
forts.  In  but  a  few  generations  it  won  for  this  people 
a  higher  standard  of  living  and  of  human  welfare 
than  had  ever  before  been  dreamed  possible. 

America’s  freedom  of  the  press  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  patriotic  instinct  of  an  informed  plain 
people  can  be  relied  on  to  govern  wisely  and  well. 
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Indianapolis  News  Modernizes 
Hake-Up  by  Slow  Change  Method 

Complete  Change  of  Type  Page  by  Page  Saves 
Space  and  Increases  Legibility  of  Heads  and  Text 


during  the  week  of  January 

10.  the  Indianapolis  News  be¬ 
gan  a  project  of  slow  change 
from  their  old  type  dress  toward 
a  new  and  modern  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news  and  features. 

TTie  first  two  changes  were 
those  made  on  the  society  page 
and  the  women  s  feature  page. 
These  two  pages  were  made 
more  outstanding  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  page  “flags"  or  labels. 
The  news  heads  on  these  two 
pages  are  now  set  in  a  modern 
italic  series  of  type. 

The  second  change  was  the 
.modernizing  of  the  editorial 
page.  Here  the  headings  were 
strengthened  in  tone  and  the 
two  Mitorial  columns  set  a  col¬ 


umn-and-a-half  in  width,  with¬ 
out  column  rules.  The  rest  of 
the  new  editorial  page  is  now 
set  in  the  usual  12-em  news  type 
width  with  the  usual  column 
rules  between  columns.  This 
plan  accentuates  the  editorials 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
much  easier  to  find  the  other 
features  on  the  editorial  page. 

On  January  18  all  the  news 
heads  on  the  Indianapolis  News 
were  changed  to  the  modern 
Metro  Medium  series  of  type, 
plus  one  size  of  Erbar  Medium, 
plus  two  sizes  of  Tempo  Bold. 

The  new  heads  throughout  the 
paper  are  set  in  caps  and  lower¬ 
case.  and  all  are  flush  left. 

Standing  heads  are  set  in  all 


caps  from  various  sizes  of  the 
same  type  as  used  in  caps  and 
lowercase  for  the  news  heads. 
All  standing  heads  are  set  cen¬ 
tered. 

Completely  enclosed  boxes  are 
eliminated.  Featured  short  items 
are  now  set  in  the  same  type 
as  used  for  regular  news,  heavily 
indented  on  each  side  with  a 
two-line  14-point  Metro  Medium 
Italic  all  caps  head  set  flush  left. 
At  the  top  and  bottom  of  these 
panels— or  boxes  without  side 
rules — is  a  very  distinctive  rule 
which  is  about  four  points  in 
the  middle  tapering  to  a  hairline 
at  each  end  of  the  12-pica  meas¬ 
ure. 

The  new  news  heads  had  been 
in  use  about  one  week  when  on 
January  24  a  new  body  type  was 
installed.  It  is  Corona,  7Vi-point, 
on  an  8M»-point  slug. 

This  new  Corona  type  is  said 
to  increase  the  legibility  and 
visibility  of  the  news  columns  of 
the  Indianapolis  News  about 
20%.  Yet.  this  larger  and 
■'brighter”  type  saves  better  than 
one  inch  of  space  on  each  col¬ 


umn.  This  is  a  saving  of  better 
than  a  half  page  of  news  space 
per  day  on  the  News. 

The  old  set-up  of  this  news¬ 
paper  used  a  four-point  column 
rule.  The  new  set-up  also  uses 
a  foiu-point  column  rule,  but  it 
doesn’t  look  the  same. 

In  order  to  get  the  effect  of  a 
six-point  column  rule  while  ac¬ 
tually  using  a  four-point  rule 
many  newspapers  recently  have 
adopted  the  scheme  of  indenting 
every  line  in  the  paper  one  point 
at  each  end  of  every  line. 

The  new  scheme  used  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  is  to  indent 
each  line  one  point  on  the  front 
end  of  the  line,  and  only  on  the 
front  end.  This  gives  the  extra 
“light”  between  the  column  rule 
and  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
It  was  found  that  the  reader  does 
not  object  to  the  “tightness”  at 
the  right  end  of  the  line,  but 
this  “tightness”  is  a  serious  opti¬ 
cal  handicap  at  the  left  end,  or 
beginning  of  the  line. 

The  full  width  eight-column 
folio  line  has  been  retained  in 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  New  Indianapolis  News. 


Streamlining  Ad  Machines 

How  One  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Stepped  Up  Production  20  Per  Cent 

ly  JAMES  D.  FOOTE 

Nifbf  LIm  WasliiB9tea  ID.  C.}  Doily  Nowt 


WHEN,  some  three  years  ago,  I 

received  a  note  from  Roy 
Hood,  Daily  Newt  composing 
room  foreman,  asking  me  to 
come  In  and  “have  a  talk"  with 
him,  my  first  reaction  was, 
“What  the  hell  have  I  let  get  by 
now?”  I  had  been  in  the  Daily 
News  proofroom  for  several 
years,  and  knew  just  how  easy 
it  was  for  a  proofreader  to  read 
and  oJc.  an  item  or  ad  announc¬ 
ing  “Were  $5.98.  Reduced  to 
$7^,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 

But  this  time  it  wasn't  an  er¬ 
ror — at  least  not  my  error. 
Briefly.  Mr.  Hood  wanted  to 
transfer  me  from  the  proofroom 
back  to  the  machines.  “You’ll 
be  in  complete  charge  of  the 
machines  on  the  night  side."  he 
promised.  “For  some  reason  we 
aren’t  getting  the  production  we 
feel  we  should.  I  don  t  know 
just  what  the  trouble  is.  Go  over 
there  and  find  out  what  it  is. 
Then  fix  it.” 

I  accepted  the  assignment. 

Mdt  Set  at  Might 

As  is  the  general  practice  on 
afternoon  newspapers,  nearly  all 
of  our  ads  were  set  on  the  night 
side,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of 
the  news  matter.  And.  as  is 
usually  the  case,  our  night  fore¬ 
man  was  a  handman — and  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  competent  one.  Thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the 
manifold  duties  of  supervising 
the  general  operation  of  a  large 
composing  room,  he  was  the  first 
to  admit  his  ignorance  of  the 
technical  points  and  problems  of 
machine  production.  But  what 
he  lacked  in  knowledge,  he  made 
up  in  willingness  to  cooperate; 
he  promised  —  and  gave  —  his 
complete  support. 

I  found  many  things  wrong. 
For  instance: 

We  had  only  one  agate  ad  ma¬ 
chine.  Likewise,  a  single  7-point 
machine.  Which  meant  that 
both  these  machines  were  fre¬ 
quently  overloaded.  And  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  overhang-figtu« 
composition,  neither  of  these 
machines  had  a  side  unit  As  a 
result,  all  2  or  3-line  advertising 
figures  had  to  be  taken  from  an- 
oOier  machine,  inserted  by  hand, 
and  then  pull^  off  the 

f  MocUms  os  A4t 

With  15  line  casting  machines 
in  our  battery,  we  used  seven 
for  ad  composition,  the  remain¬ 
ing  eight  being  classified  as  news 
madiines.  Usually  each  ad  ma¬ 
chine  was  covered;  and  whether 
there  was  200  lines  or  2,000,  each 
operator  considered  it  his  sole 
and  only  duty  to  handle  the  copy 
on  one  particular  machine. 

A  few  changes  —  carefully 
planned — were  made.  As  the 

S8 


result  of  a  little  shifting  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  liners,  we  soon  had 
agate  on  three  machines,  one  of 
which  could  handle  advertising 
figures  direct  from  the  side 
magazines.  The  minion  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  treatment; 
where  aU  this  matter  had  been 
on  one  machine,  a  little  judicious 
changing  around  gave  us  three 
7-point  machines,  and  again  one 


of  these  machines  could  handle 
advertising  figures  direct  from 
the  keyboard. 

The  10-point  machine — with 
two  full  fonts  of  much-used  faces 
and  six  split  magazines — was  so 
overloaded  that  it  constituted  a 
virtual  bottleneck.  This  load, 
too,  was  equalized  by  making  a 
few  changes. 

And.  although  we  seldom  if 


ever  liad  overhang  adverti.tr,, 
figures  in  12*point  composifiM 
one  of  our  only  two  machiM 
equipped  to  handle  the  side  untt. 
was  tied  up  with  two  full-lenith 
and  six  split  magazines  of  12. 
point  type. 

Shortage  of  "Sorts'* 

A  few  nights  spent  working 
the  different  machines  proved 
conclusively  that  one  of  th*  I 
principal — if  not  the  major—  i 
cause  of  our  low  output  was  a 
shortage  of  sorts.  Until  thii  , 
time,  it  had  always  been  coo- 
sidered  the  duty  of  the  heed 
machinist  to  see  that  all  ma¬ 
chines  were  adequately  equipped 
with  mats  and  spacebands. 

The  procedure  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this;  Eventually  ac 
operator  would  discover  a  short¬ 
age  of  some  particular  charac 
ter.  He  notified  the  machinist 
The  machinist,  in  turn,  would 
place  the  desired  item  on  hh 
order  list,  and  eventually — per 
haps  months  later — the  needed 
characters  would  be  received 
and  placed  in  the  machines.  As 
a  natural  and  logical  result 
practically  every  ad  font  in  the 
shop  was  short  of  some  vitally 
needed  mats,  frequently  to  such 
an  e.xtent  that  even  short  lines 
had  to  be  cast  on  two  slugs. 

To  eliminate  all  guesswork.  I 
had  proofs  pulled  of  every  font 
in  the  shop,  both  news  and  ad 
faces,  then  made  an  actual  count 
of  the  mats  in  each  magazine. 

The  resulting  order  was  for  ap¬ 
proximately  5.000  mats — every 
one  badly  needed! 

Mambert  far  Facet 

Next,  to  simplify  the  work  of 
the  mark-up  men,  we  adopted: 
system  of  numbers  for  all  type 
faces.  This  necessitated  a  grat 
deal  of  study.  The  principal 
fault  with  most  s-ystems  of  the 
kind  is  a  lack  of  continuity.  Tlie 
system  is  therefore  difficult  to 
learn;  a  new  man  coming  into 
the  shop  frequently  requires 
several  weeks  to  thoroughly 
learn  what  the  various  numben 
represent.  Determining  to  elim¬ 
inate.  in  so  far  as  posible,  this 
fault,  we  devised  a  system  em¬ 
ploying  three  figures — hundreds 
— instead  of  continuous  numben 
commencing  with  “1.”  Our ; 
numbers  start  with  “100,”  which 
is  light-face  agate;  “200”  is  light- ! 
face  7-point;  “300,”  light-face  8;  ‘ 
“400,”  light  10:  “500,”  light  If, 
and  so  on  up  to  “800,”  which  is  1 
24-point  light-face.  For  bold-  j 
face  of  the  same  .series,  we  use< !  • 
101.  201.  301,  401,  etc.  ) 

In  one  night,  the  averaft  ' 
operator  will  learn  that  all  num¬ 
bers  commencing  with  “1”  meet 
an  agate  face;  all  numbers  com¬ 
mencing  with  “2”  represent  1 
7-point  face,  and  any  number  the 
fii^  figure  of  which  is  a  “4”  01 
“5”  means  either  10  or  12-point 
type.  By  the  same  token,  where 
we  use  “306”  to  designate  8-polnl 
Cairo  light,  he  will  know  that 
“506”  means  12  Cairo  light,  and 
“706”  means  18-point  of  the 
same  face. 

To  supplement  this  system,  we  ^ 
use  a  rubber  stamp,  with  one  . 
leadered  line  for  each  type  size  ; 
which  is  stamped  on  each  ad  by 
the  mark-up  man.  On  this  mar 
ter  list  of  type  faces,  the  made 
up  man  lists  each  face  used  In 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Comparison  of  Bight  and  Nine  Columns 

THIS  PAGE  comparinq  the  •mownt  of  typo  in  8  and  9>column  papers  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  saving  in  space  in  a  9-column  format  was  set  up  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  exhibited  by  John  A. 
Burlie,  mechanical  superintondent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  month  of  the  New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
Albany.  "A  121/]%  saving  can  be  made  in  the  space  for  cuts,  cartoons  and 
haads,  but  vary  littia,  if  anv,  space  can  be  saved  in  the  spaced  used  for 
nows  matter  and  sat  solid  classified  ads,”  Mr.  Burke  stated.  "In  this  com¬ 
parative  page,  we  use  four-point  column  rules  and  the  overall  width  of  the 
eight  12-em  columns  is  98  ems  and  four  points.  The  overall  width  of  the 
nine  IO|/2-em  columns  is  97  ems  and  four  points.  Tha  width  of  the  roll  used 
for  this  page  is  ht^/2  inches.  Adopting  a  nine-column  format  with  a  four- 
point  column  rule  we  could  easily  use  the  66-inch  roll  and  if  three-point 
column  rules  were  used  the  width  of  the  roll  could  be  reduced  to  AS*/]  inches." 
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vertiait). 


The  large  disc  of  steel  you  see  here  is  the  elevating  rack  of 
on  anti-aircraft  gun.  It  swings  the  muzzle  of  the  big  gtm  sky¬ 
ward  in  a  few  seconds  when  its  deadly  aim  spells  the  doom 
of  another  Axis  plane. 

The  veteran  Hoe  machinist  at  work  here  is  cutting  the  gear 
teeth  of  the  rack.  And  he's  well  qualified  to  meet  the  pre¬ 
cision  requirements  of  such  a  vital  mechanism  because,  for 
many  years  before  the  war.  he  cut  gears  to  similar  exacting 
standards  for  Hoe  Super-Production  Presses. 

After  the  war  you  con  look  to  this  machinist,  and  mony 
more  like  him.  to  again  build  the  most  modem  in  press  equip¬ 
ment  according  to  traditional  Hoe  standards. 

Back  the  Attack  . .  .  Buy  War  Bonds 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC. 

910  EAST  138th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  54.  N.  T. 

lOSTON  •  CHICAGO  «  IIIMINGHAM  •  SAN  FIANCISCO 


Gary  Post-Tribune  Has  Used 
9-(olumn  Style  for  20  Years 

Found  If  an  Economical  Measure,  Advantageous 
In  Positioning  Large  Volume  of  Advertising 


THE  RECENT  change  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Newa  from  an 
eight  12-em  to  a  nine 
column  page  as  a  wartime  meas¬ 
ure,  has  caused  considerable 
comment  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  idea  of  a  nine  col¬ 
umn  newspaper  is  not.  however, 
a  new  one.  The  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune  has  been  a  nine  12- 


em  column  paper  for  nearly  20 
years  and  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  also  has  a  nine  12- 
em  column  paper. 

At  Gary,  J.  R.  Snyder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Tribune,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
nine-column  format  has  proven 
advantageous  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  positioning  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising,  and  has  been 
an  economical  measure  from  a 
manufacturing  or  mechanical 
standpoint.  Likewise,  he  pointed 
out.  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
editorial  department  in  allowing 
sufiScient  editorial  matter  to  run 
even  on  days  when  advertising 
content  has  been  exceptionally 
heavy. 

Cfeoageovar  $300 

Mr.  Snyder  recalled  that  back 
in  1924,  the  Post-Tribune  had  a 
16-page  Duplex  tubular  press. 
At  that  time  the  paper  was  en¬ 
countering  a  number  of  18-page 
papers  which  required  a  second 
press  run  at  extra  expense.  It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  nine-column  format 
that  would  do  away  with  an 
18-page  paper  on  normal  days 
and  permit  the  advertising  and 
editorial  content  to  go  into  a 
16-page  paper.  The  changeover 
was  comparatively  inexpensive, 
costing  about  $300  in  extra 
labor,  parts,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  nine-column 
paper  demonstrated  itself  as  the 


Post-Tribune  continued  to  grow 
and  in  1927,  when  the  newspaper 
moved  into  its  present  building. 
Hoe  presses  were  installed  with 
mechanical  changes  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  nine-col¬ 
umn  size.  Similarly,  in  1936, 
when  Scott  multiple  units  were 
installed,  the  nine-column  fea¬ 
ture  was  retained. 


“There  is  just  as  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  publishing  a  nine-column 
newspaper  over  the  standard 
eight-column  size,  as  there  is 
advantage  of  an  eight-column 
paper  over  a  seven,"  said  Mr. 
Snyder.  “However,  the  real 
value  of  a  nine-column  paper  is 
more  readily  recogniz^  if  a 
newspaper's  advertising  volume 
is  comparatively  high.  In  a  nine- 
column  paper,  with  each  column 
12  ems  by  310  lines  deep,  you 
can  arrange  your  advertising 
better  because  you  have  greater 
capacity  of  white  space." 


Prom  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
there  is  an  added  advantage,  he 
pointed  out.  He  compared  a 
page  in  the  Post-Tribune,  nine 
columns,  22  inches  deep,  giving 
the  paper  198  inches  per  page, 
with  an  eight  column  paper,  20 
inches  deep,  with  160  inches  per 
page.  A  nine-column  paper  of¬ 
fers  7.920  inches  of  total  space 
in  a  40-page  paper,  while  an 
eight-column  paper  would  have 
to  go  to  50  pages  in  order  to  have 
8,000  inches  of  white  space. 

“On  this  basis,  an  eight-col¬ 
umn.  50-page  paper  would  use 
more  newsprint  and  from  15  to 
20%  more  labor  to  produce  such 
an  issue,  as  against  a  40-page 
nine-column  paper,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  Post-Tribune  uses  75,  56 
and  inch  paper  rolls  in 

printing  its  nine  12-em  column 
paper  on  Scott  presses. 

Frank  E.  Westcott,  Post-Trib¬ 
une  advertising  director,  who 
dummies  each  ^y's  issue  of  the 
paper,  pointed  out  the  great 
flexibility  provided  by  a  nine- 
column  paper  In  positioning 
various  large-sized  units  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  at  the  same  time 
being  able  to  give  good  position 
to  smaller  ads.  The  size  of  the 
page  makes  it  possible  for  nearly 
every  advertiser,  large  or  small, 
to  have  his  ad  “next  to  reading 
matter.”  The  ad  may  only  be 
“exposed”  to  a  small  amount  of 
editorial  content,  but  it  seldom  if 
ever  is  buried  between  other  ads. 

More  Ads,  Baiter  PesIHen 

Mr.  Westcott  admits  that  his 
ad  makeup  may  not  be  “strictly 
orthodox,”  according  to  conven¬ 
tional  rules  of  makeup,  but  he 
can  “squeeze”  more  large-size 
ads  on  the  page  and  still  give 
good  position. 

Don  F.  Datisman,  managing 
editor,  likewise  is  happy  about 
the  format  from  the  standpoint 
of  news  display.  He  said  that 
he  had  to  guard  against  “ultra 
symmetrical"  makeup  on  page 
one,  and  always  have  some  art 
on  the  page  to  properly  balance 
the  typographical  appearance. 
On  the  inside  pages,  two-column 
heads  can  be  used  to  a  good 
advantage,  he  said,  with  ample 
opportunity  to  make  effective 
use  of  short  stories. 

The  Post-Tribune’s  editorial 
department  has  resorted  to  all 
of  the  space  saving  measures 
adopted  by  other  newspapers  to 
conserve  newsprint. 


consistent  quality 

It’s  important  to  put  quality  in  ink.  It’s  more 
important  to  make  it  always  exactly  the  same. 
Since  1804  Johnson’s  Newsprint  Ink  has  been 
made  that  way. 


TENTH  a  LOMBARD  STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


At  Uft  it  tKown  in* 
tid*  peg*  of  Gory 
(Ind.)  rotf*Tribune, 
nine  12-em  column 
paper,  illuttreting 
now  large-unit  eds 
are  positioned.  On 
this  page  are  two 
three-column  ads,  a 
four-column  unit  and 
a  pair  of  two-column 
ads. 
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50  Years*  Service 

Completion  of  fifty  years  continuow 
service  in  the  mechanical  departmtst 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  was  mads 
the  occasion  of  a  special  ceremooiil 
when  Christian  J.  Letsch,  right,  wti 
presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch 
in  recognition  of  his  half  century  of 
faithful  employment.  Photo  thowi 
Letsch  receiving  the  gift  from  J. 
David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Record, 
on  Jan.  22.  Between  them  appaan 
John  (Quigley,  Chapel  Chairnran. 


Joins  Ministry 

After  22  year.s  as  a  printer, 
including  12  as  part-time  minis¬ 
ter,  Theo  Kirkland  left  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal 
composing  room  Feb.  1  to  devote 
his  life  to  preaching 
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ATF  BRANCHES 
ARE  :kT  TOUR  SERVICE 


.  »XC 

Thie  equipment  made  is  available  at  your  nearest  ATF 

Branch  office.  The  roster  of  manufacturers  that  ATF  represents 
reads  like  the  "Who’s  Who”  of  the  newspaper  plant  equipment 
and  supply  field.  So,  when  you  need  anything — from  a  Benzine 
Con  to  an  Electric  Page  Storage  Cabinet  —  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  ATF  Branch  office  or  Salesman.  Everything  ATF 
sells  is  backed  not  only  by  the  manufacturer's  express  warranty 
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Named  Ass'!  Snpl. 

Charles  McGuire,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  stereo¬ 
type  foreman  since  1940,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  McGuire 
spent  20  years  as  stereotyper  for 
the  Duluth  Herald  before  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  later  going 
to  Minneapolis.  Peter  J.  Seemon 
has  been  named  day  foreman. 
He  had  .served  as  assistant  day 
foreman  previously,  and  has 
been  a  Minneapolis  stereotyper 
for  30  years.  W.  C.  Brown,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  re¬ 
turned  recently  to  his  duties  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

Sfreamlining 
Ad  Machines 

continued  from  page  58 


the  ad.  Receiving  the  copy  on 
his  machine,  each  operator 
knows  at  a  glance  just  what 
type  is  requir^  from  his  ma- 
diine,  and  as  he  sets  it,  he  checks 
the  face  off  on  the  master  list. 

This  ^stem  has  not  only  re¬ 
sulted;  in  much  cleaner,  more 
legible  copy,  but  it  has  alw  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  '‘missed”  lines, 
as  well  as  setting  the  same  copy 
twice.  In  actual  practice,  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  system  has  increase 
the  ou^ut  of  our  mark-up  men 
approximately  25%. 

Until  the  advent  of  our  “num¬ 


bers”  system,  we  had  used  be¬ 
side  each  ad  machine  a  small, 
flat-top  stand,  on  which  ad  copy 
and  type  were  piled  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  This  resulted  in  endless 
confusion  and  “lost”  ad  copy; 
once  an  ad  started  its  round  of 
the  machines,  it  was,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  lost  until  it 
appeared  on  the  dump  in  its 
completed  form. 

Mamband  Plgeoafceles 

To  replace  this  stand,  we  con¬ 
structed  one  made  of  wood  (but 
put  together  with  screws ) ,  which 
was  8  inches  wide,  24  inches 
high,  the  same  length,  and  had 
two  shelves  8  inches  apart, 
which  were  divided  into  8  or  10 
pigeonholes,  each  open  at  both 
ends  and  numbered  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  type-face  on  each 
particular  machine. 

As  an  operator  completes  his 
portion  of  an  ad.  he  checks  off 
the  faces  he  has  set.  then  passes 
the  copy  ( and  when  not  too 
much,  the  type)  to  the  ad  ma¬ 
chine  having  next  largest  size  of 
type  used  in  ad.  Our  system  of 
routing  copy  starts  each  ad  on 
the  machine  having  smallest  size 
type  used  in  ad;  from  there,  it 
goes  along.  Anally  winding  up 
on  the  24-point  machine,  which, 
incidentally,  adjoins  the  stand 
where  ad  type  is  dumped  and 
assembled. 

Get  any  operator  to  let  his 
hair  down,  and  he  will  admit 
that  his  choicest  profanity  is  re¬ 
served  for  that  occasion  when, 
loaded  down  with  work  and  in  a 
hurry,  he  loses  10  or  IS  minutes 
while  searching  through  a  pied 


and  jumbled  sorts  tray  for  a 
fraction  that  he  must  have  This 
condition  existed  in  our  shop 
as  elsewhere.  But  on  t^  News 
we  did  something  about  it 

Having  first  ascertained  that 
about  95%  of  all  fractions  used 
in  ad  work  are  quarters,  halves 
or  per  cent  marks,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  room  for  these 
characters  in  our  ad  magazines. 
And  make  room  we  did,  with  no 
loss  of  efSciency,  simply  by  re¬ 
moving  the  “fl,”  “fl,”  “ff,”  “fifi,” 
“ffl”  and  small  cap  H. 

In  their  stead  we  run  the  as¬ 
terisk  in  the  fl  channel,  shilling 
mark  in  the  fl,  dot  in  the  ff,  Vi 
in  the  ffl,  ^  in  the  ffl,  in  the 
asterisk  channel,  and  the  per 
cent  mark  in  the  small  cap  H 
channel.  Now  oxu-  operators  fre¬ 
quently  work  an  entire  shift 
without  finding  it  necessary  to 
pick  up  a  single  character  from 
the  now-scantily-equipped  sorts 
trays. 

For  all  special — but  seldom- 
used — characters,  we  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  master  sorts  tray,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  operators.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  master  sorts 
tray,  we  have  one  nile,  manda¬ 
tory  and  inflexible:  Return  all 
sorts  to  the  tray  as  soon  as 
finished  with. 

Use  of  Ad  Figaros 

In  connection  with  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  figures  from  side  maga¬ 
zines.  we  have  foimd  it  advis¬ 
able  to  handle  as  much  of  this 
work  as  possible  on  one  machine. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  con¬ 
structed  a  small  rack  for  the  10 
side  magazines  we  now  use,  and 


superimposed  it  atop  a 
spiit-magazine  rack  which  standi 
beside  one  of  the  machines.  TUi  ! 
machine,  it  might  be  added,  ii  > 
equipped  with  a  special  t^ 
lipp^  18-point  mold  which  casts 
these  figures  in  the  reguLu  po¬ 
sition. 

To  summarize,  where  we  had  i 
14  to  15  operators  three  yean  I 
ago,  we  now  have  12.  In  the 
meantime,  our  annual  volume  of 
advertising  has  increased  mon 
than  a  million  lines.  Overtiim 
on  the  machines  is  virtually  un¬ 
known.  No  longer  do  mountains 
of  copy  pile  up  on  one  machine, 
while  other  operators  sit  idly  by. 

One  word-cooperation — gives 
the  answer.  Where  formerly  each 
operator  regarded  one  particu¬ 
lar  machine  as  his  job,  he  now 
takes  the  view  that  he  is  part 
of  a  team — a  team  devised  and 
geared  to  produce  machine  com¬ 
position.  No  longer  evident  is 
the  attitude  of  “Why  should  I 
break  my  neck  when  that  so- 
and-so  over  there  is  doing  noth¬ 
ing?”  Now  when  there’s  any 
loafing  to  be  done,  each  man 
gets  his  share. 

With  variations,  conditions 
found  on  the  Daily  News  three 
years  ago  will  be  found  to  exist 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
virtually  evep'  large  composing 
room.  And  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  the  remedy  is  at  hand. 
Put  a  thoroughly  qualified,  ex¬ 
perienced  operator  in  charge  d 
machine  production,  give  him 
the  necessary  authority,  backing 
and  cooperation,  and  one  of  your 
biggest  production  headaches 
will  soon  be  but  a  memory. 


ALLSLUe 

Composition  Advantages 


Slug  composition  offers  many  advantages  in 
these  days  of  manpower  shortage.  Thought¬ 
ful  newspaper  mechamcal  executives  are 
using  type  in  slugline  form  just  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  composition,  but  it  is  only  in 
those  plants  with  an  adequate  Ludlow  equip¬ 
ment  that  the  fullest  benefits  can  be  obtained 
So  long  as  a  single  line  in  a  newspaper  page 
is  set  in  single  types,  many  benefits  of  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  completely  all-slug  basis  are  lost. 

Consider  carefully  the  basic  time-,  labor- 
and  material-saving  advantages  listed  in  the 
column  at  the  right  and  then  you  will  realize 
some  of  the  reasons  why  newspaper  mechan¬ 


ical  executives  are  turning  to  the  Ludlow 
for  their  display  composition  requirements. 

We  are  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
the  nation's  newspaper  composing  rooms  in 
handling  their  work  so  satisfactorily  under 
the  stress  of  wartime  conditions  and  are 
gratified  at  the  part  Ludlow  equipment  is 
playing  in  the  rapid  and  efficient  production 
of  all  kinds  of  display  composition  in  so  many 
of  the  country's  leading  newspapers. 

Full  information  about  the  Ludlow  system 
and  advice  on  how  to  obtain  the  maximum 
usefulness,  efficiency  and  service  from  your 
Ludlow  and  Brod  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


y 

Some  Basic  Advantages 
of  the  Ludlow  System  of 
ALL-SLUG  Composition 

•  Rapid  all-slug  make-up 

e  Easy  and  solid  lock-up 

e  Typefaces  always  new  and  un-  | 

broken  j 

e  Composition  once  set  and  cor¬ 
rected  stays  correct 

e  Unlimited  sugsplies  of  display  | 

.  .  I 

comf>os(tion  j 

a  Wide  range  in  typeface  size 

a  Slugs  withstand  severe  dry  mat 
molding  pressures 

e  Many  other  exclusive  Ludlow 
advantages 

^  / 

of  rho  Lw^tow  Tootpo 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY  2032  Clybotim  AvantM,  Chicago  14 

Buy  Mora  and  Mora  War  Bondsl 
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I  Panel  Denies  Plea 
0(Pliiia.Ma(liinisls 

Cat*  Pending  for  Year  on 
Vacations  and  Increases 

I  Phu-aoelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  9 — In  a 
decision  handed  down  by  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Printing  and 
Publishing  Panel  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  by  maintenance  mechan¬ 
ics  ( electricians ) ,  and  ma¬ 
chinists  who  are  affiliated  with 
the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  District  No.  1,  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
presently  employed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  are  de¬ 
nied  in  toto. 

The  case  has  been  pending 
for  nearly  a  year  and  was  certi¬ 
fied  as  a  dispute  last  April. 
Thirty-six  men  involved  wanted 
three  instead  of  two  holidays 
with  pay  every  year;  employes 
with  less  than  five  years’  service 
to  get  an  annual  vacation  of  one 
week  with  full  pay  and  employes 
with  over  five  years  of  service 
to  have  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay;  and  wages  advanced  to  $1.65 
an  hour  from  the  prevailing  rate 
of  $1.23%  per  hour  for  elec¬ 
tricians  and  $1.29  per  hour  for 
machinists. 

Maintenance  Interrapted 

Management  opposed  the  first 
on  the  score  an  additional  day 
oS  would  incur  the  risk  of  in¬ 
jury  to  men,  machinery  and 
equipment  if  employes  are  not 
available  to  maintain  machines; 
that  to  extend  the  vacation  pe¬ 
riod  would  create  inequality  in¬ 
sofar  as  other  employes  are 
concerned,  and  that  prevailing 
wage  rates  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  because  they  already 
represent  a  15%  increase  over 
Jan.  1,  1940,  and  any  new  in¬ 
creases  would  represent  a  ratio 
of  increase  greater  than  enjoyed 
by  other  groups. 

Panel  discussions  brought  out 
the  fact  that  premium  pay  is 
provided  for  work  performed 
on  holidays  in  such  typical 
American  cities  as  Boston.  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  that 
in  no  instance  do  machinists  re¬ 
ceive  the  holiday  ofif  with  pay. 
Further  investigations  showed  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  provision 
operative  in  such  places  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  Detroit  and  Seattle,  one 
week  limit  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  and  no  mention  of 
vacations  in  St.  Louis.  Investi¬ 
gations  in  eight  representative 
U.S.  cities  showed  the  rate  of 
pay  running  from  $1.35  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  $1.70  in  Eletroit,  with 
Philadelphia  about  on  a  par  with 
such  cities  as  Seattle,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York. 

In  making  known  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Panel  on  all  three 
scores,  Eugene  MacKinnon,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
interpreted  the  rulings  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  fundamental  points 
recognized  are  that  holidays  are 
work  days  on  newspapers,  length 
of  vacations  is  so  tied  in  with 
collective  bargaining  background 
in  the  newspaper  business  that 


it  should  nut  be  lightly  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  high  houriy  rates  of 
such  trades  as  electricians  and 
machinists  in  industries  other 
than  newspapers  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  applying  the 
.same  rates  to  the  newspapers.” 

The  union  was  represented  in 
the  proceedings  by  Louis  Wilder- 
man,  attorney,  whiie  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  appeared  for  the  In¬ 
quirer. 

Phoenix  Papers 
Conservallon  Route 

Itemized  List  of  Steps  Taken 
by  Republic  and  Gazette 

Here  is  an  itemized  list  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  papers  conserved  space — 
or  made  room — with  the  number 
of  column  inches  each  device  has 
made  possible  for  news: 
ELIMINATION: 

All  “30“  dashes:  two  inches 
for  each  20  omitted. 

18-point  stars  between  stream¬ 
ers:  four  inches. 

Slugs  and  dashes  between 
streamers  and  heads  and  be¬ 
tween  heads  and  decks:  six 
inches  for  each  paper  per  day. 

Ellmlaafad  Halt 

Parallel  rules  at  page  tops  and 
as  cutoff  rules:  12  2/3  inches  in 
average  20-page  paper. 

Extra  slugs  at  tops  of  20-page 
paper:  13  2/3  inches. 

Captions  over  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  cuts:  6V4  inches  in  av¬ 
erage  paper. 

Declu  on  Phoenix  Gazette 
heads:  11  inches. 

Decks  on  Republic  page  1 
heads:  61/6  inches. 

Boxed  heads  and  stories:  sev¬ 
en  inches. 

Page  1  ears  and  reduction  of 
masthead  to  five  columns:  3Vz 
Inches. 

Jump  heads  from  page  1  to 
inside  pages  have  bWn  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  Gazette,  a  policy 
put  in  practice  by  the  Republic 
several  years  ago:  four  inches. 

Inside  folio  lines  from  eight 
columns  to  one  column:  20 
Inches. 

Classified  index  was  elimin¬ 
ated:  3V^  inches. 

In  addition,  "dead  wood”  fea¬ 
tures,  part  of  the  financial  page 
and  the  least  popular  comic  have 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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First  Journal  Pension 

Printer  Receives  Rrst  Grant 
Under  Milwaukee  Plan 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  7 — Fred  B. 
Morey,  a  printer  employed  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  20 
years,  is  the  first  Journal  em¬ 
ploye  to  receive  a  service  pen- 
.sion  under  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Employes’  Pension  Trust 
-Agreement,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  31,  1943.  Morey  is  66. 
He  became  a  Journal  employe 
Apr.  11,  1921.  ’The  Journal  pen¬ 
sion  plan  provides  that  an 
employe  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
service  pension  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  65,  if  he  has  completed 
at  least  10  years  of  .service. 

Pensions  range  from  35%  for 
10  years  of  continuous  service  to 
52.5%  for  35  years  of  continuous 
service,  including  social  security 
benefits.  ’The  average  monthly 
pay  received  by  an  employe  in 
the  10  years  preceding  his  six¬ 
tieth  birthday  is  used  as  base. 

Cake  on  Birthday 

A  veteran  of  26  years  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
David  Clickner  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  birthday  cake  at  a 
party  given  him  by  fellow  print¬ 
ers  on  his  70th  anniversary. 

Indianapolis  News 
Modernizes  Make-Up 

continued  from  page  57 

the  new  make-up  of  the  News. 
However,  the  actual  wording  of 
the  folio  has  been  moved  toward 
the  gutter  margin  in  every  case. 
’This  keeps  the  wording  of  the 
folio  “out  of  competition”  with 
a  news  head — especially  on  left- 
hand  pages  where  the  folio 
wording  is  almost  fiush  right. 

The  new  policy  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  Indianapolis  News  is 
a  more  casual  and  informal 
make-up  —  more  interesting  to 
the  eye  and  more  enjoyable  to 
read. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar  designed  the 
new  format  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  supervising  in  the  plant 
during  January  the  installation  i 
of  the  new  make-up. 
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LIKE  WAR  BONDS 
MERCURY 
newspaper  rollers 
ARE  A  WISE  BUY! 


With  o  War  going 
on,  ntwtpoptrt 
hovt  got  to  g«t  th« 
n*w»  out  fast.  Th«rt 
it  no  margin  of  timt 
for  txtro  mokt- 
roody  to  comptn- 
sot*  for  rolltr  vibra¬ 
tion.  So-o-o  tht  soft 
movt  is  to  buy 
Mercury  Nowspop- 
tr  Rolltrt.  Thoy'rt 
balanced,  practical¬ 
ly  vibrotionlest,  rug¬ 
gedly  constructed 
. .  .  and  speed  it 
their  business. 


RRPIO  ROLLER  10. 


0.  M.  R*pp*r« 
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Accxirote  setting  of  the  lower  trim¬ 
ming  tool  of  yoiir  Standard  Auto¬ 
shaver  will  help  maintain  its 
continued,  trouble-free  operation. 

The  proper  setting  is  shown  at  A  in 
Fig.  1.  In  this  position  only  the  end 
of  the  plate  is  trimmed. 

If  you  have  inadvertently  adopted 
a  setting  like  B  in  Fig.  2,  it  should  be 
corrected.  In  this  position,  the  tool 
will  trim  away  some  of  the  body  of 
the  plate.  The  extra  chips  may  curl 
up,  fuse  to  the  trimming  tool,  and 
cause  a  jam  on  subsequent  plates. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  New  York  Office: 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Recent  reprints,  to  complete  your 
"War-Time  Maintenance  Brochure", 
have  been  mailed.  Please  write 
our  New  York  office  if  you  failed  to 
receive  them. 
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I  Marshall  Field 
I  Plans  Sun  Bldg. 

Acquires  City  Block  Area 

For  Post-War  Plant 

Marshall  Field,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has 
completed  negotiations  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  nearly  an  entire  city 
block  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
building  a  “simple,  functional” 
plant  to  house  the  Sun  staff  and 
mechatiical  departments  after 
the  war. 

The  property  purchased  is 
bounded  by  Madison  Street  on 
the  north,  the  Chicago  River  on 
the  west,  Monroe  Street  on  the 
south  and  Market  street  on  the 
east.  This  site  is  diagonally  op¬ 
posite  from  Hearst  Square, 
where  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  is  published. 

Purchase  of  the  entire  block 
is  being  made  to  enable  Mr. 
Field  to  build  his  newspaper 
plant  along  the  river’s  edge, 
which  would  permit  the  Sun 
to  receive  its  newsprint  by  boat 
during  that  part  of  each  year 
when  newsprint  can  be  shipped 
from  Canada  via  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
whose  mechanical  facilities  have 
bwn  employed  in  printing  the 
Sun  since  its  inception,  Dec.  4, 
1941,  has  its  building  bordering 
the  river  and  receives  newsprint 
by  boat.  Similarly,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  a  warehouse  along 
the  Chicago  river,  between 
Michigan  Avenue  and  the  Outer 
Drive,  and  receives  its  newsprint 
by  boat  during  most  of  the  year. 

No  Plans  Yet  Made 

Mr.  Field  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  no  definite  plans 
have  as  yet  been  made  as  to  the 
design  of  the  proposed  Sun 
building.  He  implied,  however, 
that  it  would  be  “strictly  func¬ 
tional”  and  not  “a  monumental 
structure.”  Erection  of  the 
building  will  be  contingent  upon 
the  availability  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  will  not  begin  until 
war  restrictions  are  removed, 
he  said.  Meanwhile,  the  Sun  will 
continue  publishing  in  the  Daily 
News  building,  where  the  Sun 
has  leased  floor  space  for  its  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  Mr.  Field  said 
the  Sun  was  “more  than  pleased” 
with  the  present  arrangements 
in  which  the  Sun  uses  the  Daily 
News  equipment  in  publishing 
in  the  morning  held  and  the 
Daily  News  utilizes  the  same  fa¬ 
cilities  as  an  evening  paper  six 
days  a  week. 

The  Sun  has,  however,  placed 
an  order  for  the  engineering 
and  design  of  a  minimum  of  60 
units  of  high-speed  presses,  with 
color  attachments,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  as  soon  after  the  war 
as  manufacturing  facilities  will 
permit.  The  order  for  the  Goss 
press  units  for  post-war  use  was 
placed  last  May  before  the  Sun 
had  announced  any  plans  to 
build  a  new  plant  to  house  the 
printing  equipment.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  property  by  Mr. 
Field  indicates  that  the  Sun  will 
have  a  building  of  its  own  dur¬ 
ing  the  post-war  period. 


Labor-Saving  Device 

This  naarly  costless  but  labor  and 
equipment  saving  device  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  W.  F.  (Bill)  White,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Houston  Press  composing 
room,  shown  here.  White  has  installed 
covers,  made  of  discarded  cork  stereo¬ 
type  blankets,  on  the  slanting  tops  of 
his  Ludlow  cabinets.  The  cover  also 
can  be  made  of  battleship  linoleum. 
Shingle  nails  were  driven  through  the 
bottom  of  the  blanket.  On  top,  over 
the  nail  was  laid  a  pulley  wheel  with 
a  half-inch  hole,  and  hot  lead  poured 
on  this,  forming  a  solid  peg  about  an 
inch  high.  On  these  pegs  are  hung 
the  Ludlow  sticks.  The  cover  keeps 
the  sticks  from  being  damaged  and 
the  pegs  can  be  placed  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  the  sticks  handy  for  the 
operator.  The  soft  metal  of  the  pegs 
will  not  hurt  the  hard  metal  of  the 
sticks.  The  pegs  also  can  be  covered 
with  rubber.  The  pegs  should  be 
placed.  White  pointed  out,  to  allow 
room  at  the  bottom  for  trays  or  gal¬ 
leys.  A.  C.  Dickey,  Press  machinist, 
helped  to  install  the  device. 


Conservation 
In  Phoenix 
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been  dropped,  with  little,  if  any. 
reader  disapproval. 
REDUCTION: 

Excessive  boldface  indents  in 
stories,  previously  used  to  lend 
emphasis  to  important  phases  of 
stories,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  is  a  time-saver 
principally. 

Number  of  type  faces  in  page 
1  leads — another  time  saver. 

Number  of  hand-set  heads. 

Three-line,  one-column  heads 
to  two  lines:  10  inches. 

Classi6ed  promotion  was  re¬ 
duced  26  inches  of  space  per 
paper  with  no  loss  of  actual  ma¬ 
terial. 

Page  1  mastheads  to  five  col¬ 
umns;  3V^  inches. 

Standing  heads,  such  as  ra¬ 
tion  calendar,  induction  lists, 
etc.:  Four  inches. 

Daily  comic  strips  from  five 
to  four  columns:  21 inches. 

Use  of  agate  type  for  all  classi¬ 
fied,  including  “vital  statistics”: 
48  inches  per  page  of  advertising. 
Seven  point  formerly  was  used. 

The  Sunday  magazine  section 
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was  reduced  to  four  pages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  paper’s  circulation 
on  Dec.  12,  1943,  this  amounted 
to  a  saving  of  234,308  pages  of 
newsprint. 

The  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  now  stipulates  that 
there  can  be  but  one  line  of 
white  space  to  each  two  lines 
of  type  matter,  making  a  more 
compact  page  with  far  less  white 
—or  “dead” — space. 

Among  the  time  savers  put 
into  practice  has  been  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  excessive  boldface  in 
stories;  the  number  of  type  faces 
in  page  1  leads;  and  the  number 
of  handset  heads.  This  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  manpower 
problem. 

The  paper  now  uses  65Vfe-inch 
newsprint,  saving  a  half-inch 
from  the  66-inch  paper  formerly 
used.  Forms  for  marriages, 
births,  divorces  and  the  like 
have  been  abbreviated  sharply 
and  there  has  been  progressively 
sharper  editing  of  wire  news 
copy,  cutting  it  to  the  essential. 

First  Cross-Screen  Cut 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
Printed  One  in  1893 

A  half-century  ago  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
then  a  struggling  newspaper  in 
a  little-known  Midwestern  town, 
published  the  first  cross-screen 
half-tone  ever  printed  on  a 
newspaper  cylinder  press.  Copies 
of  that  edition  of  the  Vindicator, 
Dec.  26,  1893.  bearing  the  pic¬ 
ture,  that  of  Chauncey  H.  An¬ 
drews,  pioneer  industrialist  and 
banker,  who  had  died,  are  kept 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington. 

There  have  been  rival  claims 
to  the  distinction  of  publishing 
the  first  cross-screen  half-tone 
engraving  in  a  newspaper  but 
none  established  as  early  as  1893, 
according  to  the  Vindicator. 

The  credit  of  being  the  first 
seems  properly  to  belong  to  the 
late  Frank  Hubler  and  Charles 
T.  Gaither,  founders  of  the 
Youngstown  Arc  Engraving  Co. 
and  at  the  time  employes  of  the 
Vindicator.  ( Gaither,  now  77, 
operates  a  132  acre  farm  near 
Youngstown.) 

It  was  a  daring  enterprise. 
Gaither  and  Hubler  had  experi¬ 
mented  in  arc  engraving  work  in 
a  home-made  laboratory  at  Hub- 
ler’s  home.  In  1892  they  founded 
the  Arc  Engraving  Co.  Soon 
they  were  in  financial  difficulty. 
The  late  William  F.  Maag  Sr., 
publisher  of  the  Vindicator  and 
Attorney  John  H.  Clarke  (later 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice),  bought  them  out  of 
their  early  trouble. 

Maag  was  away  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  making  a  cross- 
screened  half-tone  cut  of  An¬ 
drews  and  printing  occurred. 

A  comparison  of  the  picture 
with  those  printed  in  newspapers 
today  is  favorable,  and,  indeed, 
many  Mahoning  Valley  district 
people  have  that  picture  of  An¬ 
drews  engraved  in  their  minds, 
so  often  has  the  picture  been 
reproduced  since.  After  the  ini¬ 
tial  sucess  the  Vindicator  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  such  pictures. 

The  half-tone  was  invented 


Inlerlype  Purchases 
Linograph  Co. 

Buys  Business  in 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Intertype  Corporation  recently 
announc^  it  has  purchased  cer¬ 
tain  personal  property  and  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Linograph  Co.,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  assets  purchased  are  those 
used  in  connection  with  the  line¬ 
casting  machine  business  of  the 
Linograph  Co.,  and  consist  of  the 
trade-name,  good  will,  patents, 
trade  marks,  inventories,  matrix 
machinery,  jigs  and  fixtures  and 
accounts  receivables. 

’The  Linograph  Company  is 
more  than  30  years  old.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  completed  in  New 
York  by  Clay  Murray,  general 
manager  of  Linograph.  and 
President  Neal  Dow  Becker  of 
Intertype. 

Gains  10%  Spate 

Experiment  Shows  Daily 
Ready  for  Further  Cut 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Dem¬ 
ocrat  is  satisfied,  as  the  result  of 
a  two-day  experiment  with  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  and  cutting 
of  news  and  features,  that  it  can 
meet  a  further  10%  reduction  in 
newsprint  if  it  should  come  later 
in  the  year,  without  undue  loss 
of  advertising  matter. 

In  the  trial  period,  the  10% 
saving  was  effected,  according 
to  Joe  LaGore,  managing  editor, 
by  “packing  the  ads  tighter,” 
that  is,  getting  more  of  them  to 
a  page,  and  by  eliminating  mail 
and  wire  features,  and  pictures 
from  society  and  sports  pages, 
making  more  room  for  ads  and 
spot  news  on  these  pages. 

To  conserve  news  space  fur¬ 
ther,  the  type-set  was  changed 
from  7  on  8-point  to  7-point  solid; 
editorial  page  features  were 
shortened  or  dropped  to  provide 
more  space  for  live  news.  The 
change  to  '7-point  solid  type  per¬ 
mitted  two  more  inches  of  news 
to  the  column. 

The  newspaper  was  restored 
to  normal  following  the  success¬ 
ful  trial  period,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  church  page, 
which  will  be  kept  at  or  under 
three  columns  instead  of  eight. 

J  Average  ’ 

1  Reading  Time  ^ 
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Ad  Council 
Begins  "Fight 
Waste''  Program 

An  intensified,  comprehensive 
“Fight  Waste”  campaign,  featur¬ 
ing  personal  appeals  by  General 
Marshall.  Admiral  King.  General 
Vandegrift,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Admiral  Waesche.  Coast  Guard, 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council. 

The  new  campaign,  spurred  by 
requests  from  the  armed  forces 
that  civilians  increase  conserva¬ 
tion,  is  a  background  for  and 
supplement  to  the  individual 
programs  now  operating.  It  was 
developed  by  the  council  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  OWI  and  nine 
other  war  agencies. 

Key  to  the  campaign  is  a  series 
of  “reminder  stamps”  designed 
to  bring  the  campaign  directly 
into  the  home  and  localize  each 
specific  appeal  at  the  point  of 
use.  A  stamp  in  full  color  has 
been  created  for  each  of  the 
Helds:  public  utility  .services, 
manpower,  tires  and  gas.  food, 
tin  cans,  paper  and  used  fats, 
where  fighting  waste  is  needed. 

Comic  Pages 

Inaugurating  the  program  is  a 
series  of  four  full  pages  to  ap¬ 
pear,  beginning  the  last  week  in 
February,  in  the  comic  sections 
of  Sunday  newspapers.  Half  the 
space,  donated  by  Puck — the 
Comic  Weekly,  is  devoted  to  a 
comic  strip  in  which,  each  week, 
one  of  the  military  leaders  tells 
a  youngster  how  men  in  service 
conserve  and  how  he  can  help 
by  preventing  waste  at  home. 

The  stamps  are  reproduced  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the  page 
which  is  to  be  sponsored  by  a 
national  advertiser.  First  spon¬ 
sor  will  be  the  "Junket  Folks.” 
This  half  is  flexible  and  can  be 
used  as  the  advertiser  sees  fit. 

Within  two  weeks  a  complete 
campaign  guide,  similar  to  those 
available  for  the  other  council 
programs,  will  be  released  giving 
full  background  material  and 
suggestions  for  all  media. 
Among  other  data  the  guide 
provides  a  series  of  six  black 
and  white  newspaper  ads,  six 
columns  by  200  lines,  featuring 
pictures  of  and  signed  state¬ 
ments  by  the  various  military 
leaders. 

The  campaign  was  created  by 
Maxon,  Inc.,  volunteer  council 
agency,  directed  by  Wade  Gris¬ 
wold  of  that  firm.  Jesse  Lide,  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  which  is  defraying  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  guide,  is  cam¬ 
paign  manager;  Douglas  Meld- 
rum,  council  staff  manager;  and 
Brooks  Darlington,  OWI  man¬ 
ager. 


Broughton  Joins  Y&R 

Washington,  Feb.  10 — Philip 
S.  Broughton,  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  ^rvice  for  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc., 
New  York.  Broughton  had  been 
in  public  service  since  1033, 
serving  various  Federal  agencies. 


GOULD  TO  LONDON 

Alan  Gould,  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  news  and 
news  photos  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  left  by  air  for  London 
where  he  will  remain  for  several 
weeks.  This  is  Mr.  Gould’s  sec¬ 
ond  trip  to  a  battle  front.  Last 
summer  he  went  to  the  Pacific. 

■ 

J.  R.  McKechnie  Heads 
Kansas  Press  Group 

J.  R.  (Pete)  McKechnie,  of 
Greensburg,  editor  of  the  Kiowa 
County  Sentinel,  was  advanced 
to  the  presidency  from  the  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Topeka  recentl.v.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  W.  Wheeler,  editor  of 
the  Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle. 

More  than  200  Kansas  editors 
and  publishers  attended  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  featured  an  “off- 
the-record”  talk  by  William  Mc- 
Gafiin,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  just  back  from  Cairo. 

Another  featured  speaker  was 
Milton  Eisenhower,  president  of 
Kansas  State  College,  and 
brother  of  General  Eisenhower. 
He  credited  Allied  propaganda 
with  the  success  of  the  Moscow 
conference  which  he  called 
“Hitler’s  greatest  defeat  so  far.” 
He  said  that  political  results  of 
the  Moscow  conference  are  yet 
undetermined,  but  that  propa¬ 
ganda  made  possible  the  consent 
of  the  Russian  leadership  to 
gather  around  a  conference  table 
with  the  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Britain.  This  marked 
the  end  of  Hitler’s  divide-and- 
conquer  technique  in  propa¬ 
ganda,  he  said.  ’The  Russians 
had  been  convinced  they  were 
not  fighting  alone. 

About  60  newspapers  in  Kan¬ 
sas  have  suspended  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  according  to  J.  Howard 
Rusco,  secretary-manager  of  the 
KPA,  bringing  the  total  of  Kan¬ 
sas  papers  down  to  400,  the  few¬ 
est  in  60  years.  Rusco  said.  How¬ 
ever.  90^  of  those  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  have  gained  greatly  in  cir¬ 
culation,  he  added. 

■ 

Girl  Reporters 
Active  in  Phila. 

Scarcity  of  manpower  due  to 
the  drafting  of  able-bodied  men 
for  military  service  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  keenly  felt  in 
Philadelphia  newspaper  circles. 
More  and  more,  the  fair  sex  are 
being  given  a  chance  to  make 
good  in  journalistic  careers. 

’The  Inquirer  has  just  made  its 
first  assignment  of  women  re¬ 
porters  to  engage  in  regular 
coverage  of  districts.  Maryrose 
Johnson  and  Marjory  Dougherty, 
who  served  a  short  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  general  assignments, 
were  this  week  assigned  by  City 
Editor  Richard  O’Keefe  to  cover 
south  and  west  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
tricts.  ’The  shift  gave  copygirl 
Kathleen  Rowley  a  chance  to 
make  good  on  the  local  staff. 
The  Inquirer  now  has  eight  girl 
reporters  exclusive  of  the  paper’s 
women’s  department. 

The  Record  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Quaker  City  to 
assign  a  girl  on  district  cover¬ 
age.  ’The  Record  now  has  six 
girl  reporters  and  its  local  room 
is  .staffed  almost  entirely  by  copy 
girls. 


Truck  Shortage  Hits 
Pulpwood  Production 

Domestic  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  retarded  by  an  in¬ 
ability  of  the  industry  to  obtain 
enough  trucks  to  replace  out¬ 
worn  equipment,  the  War  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  of  the  Pulpwood 
Consuming  Industries  declared 
Feb.  9. 

Many  cords  of  pulpwood  al¬ 
ready  cut  are  lying  idle  in  wood¬ 
lands  because  producers  haven’t 
the  trucks  to  transport  the  wood 
to  the  mills,  the  committee  said. 
This  situation  is  especially  criti¬ 
cal  in  the  South  where  pulpwood 
rots  when  not  moved  promptly 
to  the  mills. 

“Unless  the  Industry’s  truck 
lequirements  are  recognized  by 
appropriate  Government  agen¬ 
cies  at  once,”  the  committee  said, 
“there  is  grave  danger  that  many 
pulpwood  consuming  mills  will 
have  to  close  down  or  curtail 
production.  It  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  obtain  the 
14,000,000  cords  which  the  War 
Production  Board  has  declared 
necessary  this  year  unless 
prompt  relief  is  forthcoming. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
handicap  should  be  added  to  the 
acute  manpower  scarcity  at  this 
time  when  so  many  newspapers 
are  patriotically  supporting  the 
Victory  Pulpwood  Campaign. 
Yet  the  industry’s  needs  are  rel¬ 
atively  so  small  that  they  could 
be  met  without  robbing  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  any  necessary 
equipment.” 

■ 

Fly  Again  Hits 
Lea  Group  Probe 

Washington,  Feb.  9 — Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  widened  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  his  agency  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  charging 
that  the  Lea  Committee  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  one-sided  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
commission  appropriations.  Pres¬ 
ent  forecast  is  that  FCC  will 
have  its  allowance  cut  by  $1,- 
500.000  for  next  year. 

The  Lea  Committee  is  investi¬ 
gating  Commission  practices  on 
complaint  of  Rep.  E.  E.  Cox  of 
Georgia,  who,  in  turn,  is  accused 
by  members  of  the  Commission 
of  accepting  a  legal  fee  from  a 
station  applicant. 

Chairman  Fly  complains  that 
the  committee  has  entered  base¬ 
less  charges  in  the  records  and 
has  not  permitted  FCC  to  re¬ 
spond.  On  two  occasions,  the 
commission  head  was  before  the 
committee  but  refused  to  answer 
specific  questions,  explaining  he 
was  under  orders  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  divulge  war  secrets. 

Chairman  Fly  followed  up  his 
complaint  with  a  letter  to  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Lea  asking  for 
copies  of  all  communications 
sent  by  Eugene  L.  G«>rey.  com¬ 
mittee  counsel  whom  Fly  charges 
with  engaging  in  an  “undercover 
propaganda  mill.” 

Copies  were  asked  of  all  mes¬ 
sages  to  press  and  radio  and  ex¬ 
planation  was  made;  "Counsel 
has  not  confined  his  propa¬ 
gandizing  to  the  metropolitan 
papers  and  the  famous  column¬ 
ists.  Under  cover,  he  has  reached 
out  into  the  precincts  and  cir¬ 


culated  his  smears  to  the  small¬ 
town  papers. 

“His  off-the-record  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  press  and  its  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  voluminous.  Nu¬ 
merous  ‘dope’  articles  have  b^n 
based  on  material  slipped  out 
the  back  door  of  the  office  of  the  I 
committee’s  staff  to  special  writ-  ^ 
ers  who  had  the  right  ‘view- 
point.’  Truth  lost  its  essential¬ 
ity — the  job  was  the  only  essen¬ 
tial.” 

■ 

Sharpe  Again  N.  C. 
News  Bureau  Chief 

Director  R.  Bruce  Etheridge 
of  the  North  Carolina  slate  de¬ 
partment  of  conservation  and 
development,  has  announced  that 
Bill  Sharpe,  of  Burlington,  would 
return  to  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Feb. 

15  to  replace  Garland  Porter  as 
head  of  the  State  News  Bureau. 

Etheridge  said  Sharpe,  a  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  bureau,  accept¬ 
ed  the  post  aftdr  a  conference 
with  Governor  Broughton  and 
the  advertising  committee  of  the 
department,  headed  by  Josh  L 
Horne,  publisher  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 

Porter  has  been  head  of  the 
bureau  since  Sharpe  resigned 
several  months  ago  to  become 
public  relations  director  for 
Fairchild  Aircraft  Corporation  at 
Burlington,  N.  C.  Porter  will 
enter  private  business,  Ether¬ 
idge  said.  Sharpe  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal. 

■ 

9-Column  Ad  Page 

The  nine-column  makeup  used 
by  the  Detroit  Times  on  its  clasd- 
fied  advertising  pages  since  Jan. 
12  has  won  immediate  accep¬ 
tance  by  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  W.  E.  Anderman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  ad  rationing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  newspaper  has  gone 
to  nine  columns  in  order  to  serve 
more  advertisers. 

■ 

Contract  Canceled 

Officers  of  the  Duplex  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
iVIich.,  have  announced  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  company’s  ^,(X)0,- 
000  contract  for  75-millimeter 
howitzers.  ’The  contract  had 
been  expected  to  assure  full 
time  production  until  April, 
1945. 
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Take  a  little  matter  like 

PAINT 


When  materials  and  manpower  can  be  released  to  satisfy 
our  post-war  needs,  one  of  the  first  demands  that  will  have 
to  be  met  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  for  PAINT — 

PAINT  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather  on 
homes,  factories,  mills,  farms,  farm  machinery  during  the 
war  years. 

But  tvhose  paint 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  other  products,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  will  depend  on  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  preselling  job  that  manufacturers  do  now  through 
the  local  newspapers  in  the  communities  in  which  the  paint 
will  be  bought,  sold,  and  used. 

To  ensure  your  products  getting  on  the  dealers’  shelves — 
to  see  that  they  move  off  the  dealers’  shelves — use  local 
newspapers.  .  . 

Us*  th*m  regHlarly 
Us*  n*wspap*r-type  copy 
Merchondis*  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  ail  the  newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
put  these  five  simple  rules  into  effect — now. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver  Palls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

CHARLES  H  McDOUGALL  and 

Charles  H.  Ferguson,  both 
vice-presidents  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Diirstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
have  been  promoted.  McDou- 
gall  will  supervise  creative  work 
in  the  San  Francisco  ofQce,  and 
Ferguson  will  manage  that  of¬ 
fice. 

Edward  Bobley  and  Harry 
Bobley,  now  on  leave  with  the 
Army,  head  the  Bobley  Co.,  new 
advertising  agency  division  of 
the  Robert  Edwai^s  Co.,  news¬ 
print  advertising  specialists.  Of¬ 
fices  are  at  452  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Theodore  T.  Allen,  formerly 
representative  on  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  Detroit,  has  been 
named  an  account  executive 
with  the  McCarty  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Chester  Bowles,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  and  OPA  adminis¬ 
trator,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

Mn,TON  L.  Kiebler  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  media 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  effective  immediately.  Co¬ 
incident  with  this,  H.  H.  Dob- 
BERTEEN,  agency  vice-president 
and  director  of  media,  will  as¬ 
sume  new  duties  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  agency. 

Rowland  Laughlin,  for  four 
years  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Instrument  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  executive  staff 
of  Howard  H.  Monk  &  Associates, 
Rockford,  Ill.  W.  E.  Christo¬ 
pher,  formerly  of  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert,  is  the  firm’s  new 
production  manager. 

Peter  Hilton,  Maxon,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  New  York, 
and  George  Eversman,  head  of 
the  merchandising  department 
in  Detroit,  have  been  elected 
vice-presidents  of  the  agency. 

Z.  H.  Mishka  has  resigned  as 
director  of  publicity  and  of  the 
manual  department  of  Russell 
T.  Gray,  Inc.,  to  establish  his 
own  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  with  offices  in  the 
Engineering  Building,  Chicago. 

Jack  H.  v'i^ohi.ich  ha<5  returned 
to  Norge  Division  of  Borg-War- 
ner  Corp.  as  promotion  manager, 
after  serving  as  district  manager 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Indianapolis. 

Manuel  M.  Mortola  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Buenos 
Aires  office  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Associacion  Ar¬ 
gentina  de  Agencies  de  Publi- 
ciadad,  the  advertising  agency 
association  in  that  country. 

Emanual  E.  Raices,  for  the 
last  seven  years  divisional  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  retail  stores,  has 
joined  Frederick-Clinton  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  specialist  in  men’s 
wear  promotion. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pettit  has 
been  named  as  assistant  to  Les¬ 
lie  L  Mayes,  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.  Mrs.  Pettit  was 
formerly  assistant  manager  of  re¬ 


tail  sales  promotion  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Albert  G.  Graft  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  Ivey  &  Ellington, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Eugene  Wright,  formerly  with 
Think  magazine  published  by 
International  Business  Machines 
Co.,  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

John  W.  Hardt  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  the  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  having  previously  been 
associated  with  several  other 
Quaker  City  agencies.  Also 
joining  the  art  department  of 
the  same  agency  are  Pauline 
Wood,  formerly  with  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Quentin 
Jaxon,  formerly  with  R.  C.  Vic¬ 
tor. 

Harold  Crary  and  B.  B.  Gragg, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traf¬ 
fic  and  director  of  sales,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  United  Air  Lines,  re¬ 
cently  were  honored  on  their 
completion  of  15  years  of  service 
each  with  the  company.  Ser¬ 
vice  pins  set  with  two  diamonds 
were  presented  to  the  two  of¬ 
ficials  by  W.  A.  Patterson, 
United’s  president. 

Waldo  L.  Gundlach,  formerly 
with  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana), 
has  joined  J.  R.  Hamilton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for 
creative  and  contact  work  on  a 
number  of  consumer  and  indus¬ 
trial  accounts. 

Michael  F.  Mahony,  formerly 
executive  vice-president  of  Max¬ 
on,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Roland  Van  Nostrand  has 
joined  the  media  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  as  net¬ 
work  time  buyer.  Mr.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  comes  to  his  new  post 
from  Ivey  &  Ellingtoa  where  he 
was  director  of  m^ia. 

Aurora  Blando,  space  buyer 
for  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc., 
for  the  past  4V&  years,  resigned 
Feb.  1. 

J.  T.  Jones,  former  New  York 
advertising  and  merchandising 
consultant,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  as  an 
account  executive. 

William  H.  Ohle,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  since  1941  with  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  has 
been  commissioned  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve,  and  reports  to  Princeton 
University  for  duty  Feb.  25. 

Albert  Brown,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  for 
the  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  Greenwich 
House,  the  nationally-known  set¬ 
tlement  center  founded  in  New 
York  41  years  ago. 

Lucille  Gavin,  previously 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
has  joined  Brisacher,  Van  Nor- 
den  &  Staff,  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  W.  Kopf,  formerly 
copy  chief  of  Doyle.  Kitchen  & 
McCormick,  has  joined  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
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Louise  K.  Tiedeman,  formerly 
with  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
has  become  premium  buyer  and 
merchandising  assistant  of  Duane 
Jones  Co. 

Charles  L.  Hunter  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Caples  Co.  to 
join  Albert  Woodley  Co. 

J.  Cliff  Roberts,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  promotion  on  the 
Nash  Motors  account  for  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  ’Thompson,  has  rejoined  its 
Chicago  office  in  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  on  the  Ford  Motor  accoimt. 

W.  Howard  DeCew,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  secreiary,  UeCew 
Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  advertising  and 
sales  bureau  of  the  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Board  of  Trade  recently, 
and  Peard  Sutherland,  assistant 
publicity  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  B.  C.  Telephone  Co.,  has 
been  chosen  vice-chairman. 

Jessica  West,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  executive  with  Elizabeth 
Arden,  has  joined  the  writing 
staff  of  McCann-Erickson. 

Thomas  H.  Hutchinson,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and  formerly 
television  program  director  at 
NBC,  is  conducting  a  course  in 
television  programming  at  New 
York  University  every  ’Thurs¬ 
day  evening. 

Willard  M.  Fox,  formerly  re¬ 
search  director  for  Newsweek, 
has  joined  the  Buchen  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  as  re¬ 
search  director. 

Ralph  L.  Yonker,  advertising 
manager  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit  retail  department  store, 
has  been  named  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  J.  B.  Mills  who 
lias  retired.  Rueben  Ryding  was 
promoted  from  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  advertising 
manager  and  John  T.  Chandler 
moved  up  from  advertising  copy 
chief  to  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

Kathryn  Rickman,  formerly 
advertising  co-ordinator  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company's  subur¬ 
ban  stores,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  co  ordinator  in  charge 
of  women’s  accessories. 

Al  W.  Little,  for  fifteen  years 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  Rollins  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.,  and  for  the  past  year 
director  of  publicity  and  organi¬ 
zation  in  Iowa  for  WPB  has 
joined  the  Cary-Ainsworth,  Inc., 
Des  Moines  advertising  agency, 
as  account  executive. 

Fred  A.  Reed,  of  radio  stations 
WJJD  and  WIND,  Chicago,  also 
joined  Cary-Ainsworth,  Feb.  1. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


build  a  lasting  peace.  Marschalk 
&  Pratt,  Inc.,  is  placing  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  run  in  100 
newspapers,  seven  magazines 
and  farm  papers. 

Mason,  Au  &  Magenheimer 
Confectionery  Manufacturing 
Co.  has  appointed  John  H.  Owen, 
Inc.,  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
its  various  products.  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  will  be  used. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.  is 
promoting  Gold  Medal  flour  in 
several  eastern  newspapers.  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 


Quaker  Oats  Co.  is  using  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  comic  sectlom 
to  promote  Puffed  Wheat  and 
Puffed  Rice  Sparkles,  offering 
1,000  $5  prizes  to  children  tor 
endings  to  a  jingle  about  a  pilot 
of  a  B-25  bomber  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Sherman  &  Marquette  ii 
the  agency. 

Directed  by  George  Heitmark, 
new  advertising  manager,  the 
Virginia  Dare  Extract  Co.  is  be¬ 
ginning  a  campaign  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  trade  journals. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and 
trade  papers  will  be  used  by 
Wilson  &  Co.  to  promote  B-V 
extract  for  soups  and  gravies 
through  a  recipe  contest.  United 
States  Advertising  Corp.  handles 
the  account. 

Large  space  ads  are  being  used 
by  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.  to 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
Gardner  Advertising  Co,,  St 
Louis,  is  the  agency. 

Full-page  and  other  large 
space  copy  in  23  newspapers  in 
the  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
market  are  being  employed  by 
the  J.  B.  Carr  Biscuit  Co.  in 
1944  for  Carr  saltine  and  graham 
crackers.  Lynn-Fieldhouse 
Agency  places  the  campaign. 

Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  began 
its  1944  advertising  campaign 
this  week  with  a  War  Bond  ad 
which  appeared  in  66  new^ 
pers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Succeeding  ads,  keyed 
to  the  slogan,  “Look  to  the  Sky, 
America,”  will  be  used  this  year 
with  emphasis  on  the  coming 
air  age.  McCann-Erickson  is  the 
agency. 

Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd, 
announces  the  appointment  ol 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt,  Ltd, 
Montreal,  to  handle  the  advertb- 
ing  of  “Hexite”  animal  foods. 

Avoset,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
processor  and  canner  of  Avoset 
Whipping  Cream  and  other  dairy 
products,  has  appointed  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Hohman,  Inc.,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising.  Current 
campaigns  will  be  confined  to 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  since  WPB 
restrictions  limit  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  products  to  these  ter¬ 
ritories  at  this  time. 

Advertising  of  the  Double- 
Diamond  products  of  Dailey 
Mills,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
manvifacturer  of  specialty  prod¬ 
ucts  and  livestock  feeds,  will  be 
handled  by  Charles  W,  Hoy 
Company,  Inc.,  effective  March  1. 
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The  John  Hancock  Mutual  i 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Ine, 
to  handle  all  of  its  advertisint 
effective  Feb.  1,  Plans  will  be 
announced  soon. 

Park  &  Tilford  has  stepped  up 
its  advertising  for  Tintex  Tinti 
and  Dyes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  125%  over  last  year.  Sched¬ 
ules  just  released  through 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  shatter  all 
previous  records  in  Tintex  his¬ 
tory.  The  campaign  includes 
space  ranging  in  size  from  600 
to  120  lines  in  115  newspapen  li 
of  95  cities  and  in  the  Americas  | 
Weekly,  with  once-and  twice-a-  i 
week  insertions,  and  spot  air  [I 
nouncements,  five-minute  pro-  L 
grams  and  15-minute  progMuni  S 
from  40  radio  stations. 

L I S  H  E  R  for  Febniary  12,  19M 
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Why  Newspaper 
Readers  Turn 
To  the  Radio 

A  Real  News  Problem 
Is  Disciissed  with  a 
Humoroiis  Twist 
By  RICHARD  CRANDELL 
Picture  Editor. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

During  the  “Big  Three”  con¬ 
ferences  the  New  York  press 
reached  the  heights  of  careful 
confusion  and  much  of  that  con¬ 
fusion  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  cute  habit  of  cable  editors 
of  putting  little  inserts,  late 
I  rumors  and  their  own  bracketed 
interpretations  in  their  main 
news  stories. 

It  is  an  increasingly  bad  habit, 
utterly  confounds  readers  and 
sends  them  in  droves  to  the 
radio. 

An  ExampU 

By  the  time  a  reader  has  start¬ 
ed  a  story  datelined  Washington 
and  been  taken  on  a  Cook’s  tour 
of  world  rumors  he  has  forgotten 
what  he  started  to  read  anyhow 
and  turns  hopefully  to  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  cross-word  puzzle. 

Here  is  a  story,  we  are  re¬ 
liably  informed  (by  a  source 
close  to  one  of  our  leading  met¬ 
ropolitan  journals— ed. ) ,  that 
was  tossed  around  the  office  in 
great  glee  after  one  of  the  re¬ 
write  men  had  tri^  to  find  out 
what  his  paper’s  lead  story  was 
all  about: 

By  Joe  Correspondent 
By  Wireless  to  the  New  York 

Daily  Press 

Copyright  New  York  Press 

Aboard  Admiral  Dewey’s  Flag¬ 
ship,  May  3  (Delayed) — In  the 
greatest  sea  battle  of  the  war 
the  main  Allied  fleet  tonight 
concluded  its  knockout  of  the 
main  Japanese  fleet,  trapped  in 
the  Yellow  Sea.  ’The  score  now 
stands,  Japanese  warships  sunk, 
17;  two  American  destroyers 
sunk;  one  British  destroyer  and 
one  British  corvette  damaged 
severely. 

In  the  eighteen-hoiu:  action 
nine  Japanese  battleships,  in¬ 
cluding  the  surprise  “secret 
ship”  “Nikko,”  60,000  tons,  and 
the  greatest  ship  in  the  world, 
were  sent  to  the  bottom  after 
Admiral  Dewey  uttered  his  ring¬ 
ing  command. 

“Thla  is  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
boys!  Man  the  battle  stations!” 

(An  Associated  Press  report 
from  London  by  way  of  the 
O.W.I.  monitor  service  listening 
to  a  Swedish  agency  said  that 
the  U.  S,  Navy  tug  “Gowanda," 
Captain  Oscar  J.  Terwilliger 
commanding,  was  hit  and  her 
rudders  disabled,  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  action.) 

“The  back  of  the  main  Jap¬ 
anese  fleet  is  broken  and  the  dis¬ 
organized  remnants  are  scuttling 
for  Nagasaki,”  an  authorized 
spokesman  told  this  correspond¬ 
ent  tonight. 

(A  broadcast  from  the  Swed¬ 
ish  correspondent  of  the  “Nig- 
yeter  Umstudt”  from  Oslo,  as 

lOITOR  A  PUBLISHER  far 


reported  via  a  Lisbon  dispatch 
from  the  Spanish  border  said 
that  an  informed  neutral  ob¬ 
server  in  London  termed  the 
Yellow  Sea  battle  one  of  “hom- 
eric  proportions.” ) 

(Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  de¬ 
clared  in  Washington  early  to¬ 
day,  according  to  the  United 
Press,  that  the  giant  battleship 
Nikko  had  been  built  in  “fla¬ 
grant”  violation”  of  the  5-5-3 
1922  naval  treaty.) 

( This  treaty  was  concluded 
in  Washington.— ed. ) 

An  estimate  of  100,000  Jap¬ 
anese  officers  and  men  and  4,000 
aviators  lost  their  lives  in  the 
action,  which  was  marked  by 
vain  attempts  of  desperately 
fighting  sons  of  Nippon  to  sink 
our  aircraft  carriers.  ’There  was 
slight  damage  to  one  carrier.* 
Thirty-eight  American  planes, 
seven  British  and  an  estimated 
total  of  350  planes  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  lost.  The  combined 
British  and  American  fleet  losses 
were  given  at  750  men  killed 
and  1,200  wounded.  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  ’Thomas  K.  Cunningham- 
Jones,  V.C.,  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy,  was  killed  in  action  on  the 
bridge  of  his  ship  when  a  crazed 
Japanese  flyer  hurled  his  plane 
against  the  bridge. 

(This  Rear  Admiral  Cunning- 
ham-Jones  is  not  to  be  confus^ 
with  Rear  Admiral  Lord  Twy- 
effort  U  s  h  a  n  t  Cunningham- 
Jonese,  who  is  in  charge  of  har¬ 
bor  defenses  of  Rangoon.  ’The 
latter  is  a  grand  nephew  of  Lord 
Moulting,  who  married  an  Amer¬ 
ican  heiress  in  1911  and  who  is 
called  “Old  Pinfeathers,”  affec¬ 
tionately,  by  “The  Times,”  of 
London  (the  Old  Thunderer). 

ed. ) 

Navy  flyers  reported  tonight 
that  two  burning  hulks,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  battleships  “Uganki”  and 
“Oaghi,”  are  still  afloat.  Four 
others,  the  “Ubanki,”  the  35,000- 
ton  ‘"Tago,”  the  new  battleship 
“Ipaki”  and  the  “Nawanna,” 
were  hit  directly  in  broadsides 
from  the  main  guns  of  our  fleet 
and  sank  within  two  hours. 
’Three  enemy  cruisers  are 
beached  at  Nowata  Bay,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  main  action. 

(The  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  in  a  bulletin  from  Wash¬ 
ington  last  night,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press,  gave  the 
location  of  Nowata  Bay  as  twelve 
miles  from  Ghinko,  on  the  China 
coast.  The  town  is  a  Ashing 
village,  population  1930.  600  and 
with  copra  the  principal  export.) 

Aw,  have  a  heart,  Ed. 


WINS  BOND  RACE 

It’s  another  case  of  the  tortoise 
winning  over  the  hare.  Scripps- 
Ho ward’s  Memphis  Press-Scimi~ 
tar  this  week  jubilantly  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  won  the 
Foiirth  War  Loan  race  against 
Scripps  -  Howard’s  Birmingham 
Post.  Memphis  passed  its  loan 
goal  of  $30,772,000  ’Tuesday  night 
by  the  sum  of  $603,575  beyond 
this  quota.  Birmingham  had 
reached  $25,602,281,  almost 
$4,000,000  short  of  its  goal  of 
$29,283,000.  Editor  Edward  J. 
Meeman  of  the  Press-Scimitar 
previously  had  challenged  the 
Post  to  the  race. 
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CHARLES  KENNE’TH  BROWN, 

51,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Leader  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Staun¬ 
ton  (Va.)  News  Leader  and 
Evening-Leader,  died  Feb.  6.  He 
was  named  general  manager  a 
year  ago  on  the  death  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Brig.  Gen.  Hie- 
rome  L.  Opie. 

John  Fowler  Trow,  Jr.,  34,  of 
the  foreign  staff  of  the  OWI, 
died  Feb.  2  in  Bari,  Italy,  as 
the  result  of  a  fall  in  a  blackout. 
Mr.  ’Trow,  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  national  advertising 
agencies  until  joining  the  OWI 
in  July,  was  the  fifth  OWI  rep¬ 
resentative  to  be  killed  in  line 
of  duty  overseas. 

Ernest  G.  Walker,  74,  former 
political  writer  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  one  time  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  the  Springfield  Republican, 
died  Feb.  6,  of  heart  disease,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  in  1914  and  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  In  more 
recent  years  he  was  an  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  the  RFC. 

John  E.  A.  Hussey,  82,  died 
Jan.  27,  at  his  home,  Brookline, 
Mass.  He  had  completed  65 
years  In  the  paper  industry  and 
was  perhaps  the  oldest  man  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  the  newsprint 
industry  in  the  U.  S.  He  was 
Boston  sales  agent  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  when  he 
died. 

William  Jack  D’Arcy,  80,  last 
member  of  a  prominent  Oregon 
family,  died  Jan.  27  in  Portland, 
Ore.  In  his  early  years,  he  was 
associated  with  Storey  Sheridan 
in  acquisition  of  the  Boise  ( Ida. ) 
Capitol-News  but  later  went  into 
law  practice  and  politics. 

George  Bowles,  82,  oldtime 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  the¬ 
atrical  press  agent,  died  recently 
at  his  home  on  the  island  of 
Tahiti  in  the  Pacific. 

C.  A.  (Henry)  Clay,  61,  a 
newspaperman  for  40  years  in 
the  midwest  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  died  in  Seattle  Jan.  30, 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

John  W.  Sheridan,  65,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Paola 
(Kan.)  Western  Spirit  and  a 
Efemocratic  leader,  died  Feb.  4  at 
Research  Hospital,  Kansas  Cfity, 
of  complications  following  an 
operation. 

Oliver  C.  Curtiss,  of  Merion. 
Pa.,  engaged  for  years  in  the 
advertising  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  suddenly  Jan.  28 
at  Hahnemann  Hospital  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  At  time  of  death  he 
was  associated  with  Doremus  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
until  it  ceased  iHiblication. 

Harvey  E.  Funk,  77,  for  30 
years  a  member  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Patriot 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  publishers 
of  the  Patriot  and  Evening  News, 
died  Jan.  31.  He  served  for  sev¬ 


eral  years  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger. 

Joseph  C.  McDermott,  57,  vet¬ 
eran  Minneapolis  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  Feb.  1  at  Veterans  hospital. 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  He  was  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  returned  from  a 
six-months  medical  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  only  several  weeks  earlier. 

Edward  A.  Keyes,  a  printer 
for  56  years,  48  of  which  he 
spent  on  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record, 
died  Jan.  25.  Termed  the  dean 
of  Troy  newspaper  printers  by 
his  associates,  he  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Addison  A.  Keyes,  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Morning  Express,  but 
from  the  start  found  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  more  to  his  liking 
than  the  editorial. 

John  J.  McNicholas,  50,  for  20 
years  a  Philadelphia  advertising 
man  employed  by  various  agen¬ 
cies,  di^  Feb.  5  in  St.  Mary’s 
hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  For  the  war  period  he 
had  been  editing  a  plant  maga¬ 
zine  put  out  by  the  Philco  Radio 
&  Television  Corp. 

Jimmy  Corcoran,  48,  Chicago 
Her  aid- American  sports  writer 
and  conductor  of  the  "Cork  Tips” 
column,  died  Feb.  3  at  his  home 
in  Chicago.  Death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  lung  ailment  and  the 
shock  following  the  recent  death 
of  his  brother,  Tony.  A  native 
of  Chicago.  Corcoran  joined  the 
old  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
remained  there  until  the  first 
World  War.  He  joined  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune  after  the  war,  later 
entering  the  advertising  business 
before  joining  the  sports  staff 
of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American. 

T.  Harry  Wilson,  60,  editor  of 
the  Nanaimo  ( B.  C. )  Free  Press, 
died  in  a  Victoria  bosoital  re¬ 
cently  following  an  illness. 

John  B.  Joplin,  73,  pioneer 
California  newspaperman,  died 
at  Santa  Ana,  C^.,  Jan.  20. 

Walter  Leonard.  65,  one-time 
sports  editor  and  state  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died  Jan. 
25  at  Los  Angeles  after  a  heart 
attack. 

Guy  Sacre,  43,  formerly  divi¬ 
sion  manager  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  died  Jan.  24. 

Jewell  Mayes,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Mo.) 
Missourian  since  he  retired  in 
1941  as  head  of  the  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  died  of  heart  disease  Feb.  3 
at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

F.P.A.  FETK  CONSUL 

A  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  at  the 
Netherland  Club  Feb.  3,  to  say 
goodbye  to  the  retiring  British 
Consul  General  in  New  York, 
Sir  Godfrey  Haggard,  and  to 
welcome  his  successor,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Evans.  The  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Sir  Cieneral  Campbell. 
Sir  Godfrey’s  predecessor,  and 
now  one  of  the  British  Ministers 
in  Washington,  and  Dr.  Carlos 
Davila,  one  of  the  leading  Chil¬ 
ean  journalists  stationed  in  New 
York.  Alex  Faulkner,  president 
of  the  F.P.A..  presided. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Kma — .50  par  lina 
4  tima»— .40  par  lina  par  insartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timas — .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  caleulata  cost  of  any  classified  ad> 
vartisamant,  count  fiva  avara9a  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  R  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
this  as  four  words. 

_ Spwctol  Mottca _ 

DBAX  EDITOB  *  PITBLISHEB— 
Pleaiie  help  me  get  across  the  message 
most  non  -  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  a  few  inches  of  advertising  space 
available.  Don  Eck  can  give  yea 
the  exact  information.  Thanks.  Lk  H. 
Nichols,  Record,  Bristow,  Okla. 

_  Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDUKO,  buying,  saU- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  8.  No  leases  or  trades, 
Len  Eeighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
W,  H.  QLOVER  CO..  VEEtUBA; 
OAUF.  Confidential  data  on  newspa¬ 
per  properties  west  of  Chicago. 
NEWSPAPEB  PBdPBBT^ 

Bales — purchases — valnstions 
All  matters  confidential 
L  P.  Likely  250  Park,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  Waefed 

iUNTAVTIAl.  DOWE  PATliniNT^ 
financially  responsible,  capable  news¬ 
paper  exeentive  for  daily  doing  between 
$100,000  and  $400,000.  Box  1008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Macbaeical  Kqaipiaeiit  Waited 
DUPLEX  OB  OOSS  NEWSPAPEB 
PBESS,  printing  8  pages.  State  age, 
serial  number  and  beat  price.  Box  010, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WAMTBO 

Ooas  piaas,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
31%  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Oiv  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Help  WsMted 

_ AdmimstraliTe _ 

OFFICE  BCAEAOUt  for  small  eity 
New  England  daily.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  draft  status,  salary 
requirements.  Box  112A  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

SOUTHEBH  XBWSPAPEB  in  city  of 
100,000  population  group  desires  the 
services  of  a  competent  office  manager 
of  the  Transportation  Department  of 
the  newspaper,  which,  in  addition  to 
handling  a  large  circnlation,  is  licensed 
as  a  common  carrier  and  handles  large 
volume  of  commodities.  This  man 
must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
shilling,  dispatching,  bookkeeping, 
tariff  laws,  and  all  other  phases  of  a 
modem  transportation  system.  Give 
complete  record  of  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  expected.  Box  1128, 
Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 

SOUTKBBH  mWSPAPEB  in  a  eity 
of  100,000  population  group  needs  the 
services  of  a  competent  office  manager 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  dou¬ 
ble  entry  bookkeeping,  cost  account¬ 
ing,  cost  analysis.  Must  be  thoroughly 
experisneod  in  this  type  work.  Give 
full  information  on  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  starting  salary  expected. 
Box  1120.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  Waited 
Admimstrative  (Coat'd) 

MANAGEB.  Capable  of  assuming  full 
responsibility  daily  and  teo  large 
weeklies  for  duration  of  war.  Present 
manager  subject  to  draft.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  publishing 
including  labor  relations  and  labor  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  Must  bo  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  government  regula¬ 
tions  and  thoir  application  to  newspa¬ 
per  publishing.  Must  be  draft  exempt. 
EiUary  $80  per  week.  Write  ex^- 
enee  and  referenees.  Box  1080,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Hilp  Waited 

_ Adrertisiat _ 

AOVEBTIsma  A88ISTAMT.  Tonng 
man,  four  or  five  years  advertising, 
newspaper  sxpensnee,  or  both,  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  large  organ¬ 
isation  with  headquarters  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Assist  in  preparation  of 
advertising  copy,  direct  mail,  and  re¬ 
lated  publicity.  Permanent  position 
with  assured  future  for  the  right  man. 
For  interview,  give  full  detain  about 
yonraslf  inclndlng  salary  desired  to 
start  and  enclose  recent  photo.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1071,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

ADVXBTISlNa  SALESMAN  for  only 
paper  in  town  of  10,000.  Well 
equipped  plant  Including  rotary  press. 
Times-Bulletin,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. _ _ 

ADVEBTISINa  SALESMAN.  If  you 
are  experienced  copywriter  and  have 
record  for  selling  space,  you  may  fit 
into  permanent  opening  on  this  7-day 
mid-west  paper,  eity  of  50,000.  Real 
opportunity  for  producer.  All  partie- 
nlars  including  draft  status  and  photo 
first  letter.  Box  1088,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SOLIOITOB 
PEBMANENT  position  with  chance  for 
rapid  advancement  for  energetic  man 
with  weekly  or  small  daily  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  on  afternoii  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning  daily  of  7.500  circulation 
in  school  town  of  20,000  population  in 
border  state.  Energetic  young  woman 
considered.  $35  to  start.  Send  photo 
if  available  and  write  fully.  News, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky, _ 

CAN  TOU  SELL? 

IP  you  are  a  young  man,  can  sell, 
looking  for  a  good  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  connection,  it  will  probably  pay 
you  to  investigate  this  advertisement. 
Deep  South  non-war  boom  city  of 
100,000,  has  good  staff  position  open 
for  right  man.  Permanent.  Write 

gersonal  information,  salary,  etc.  to 
Ox  1133,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IF  TOU  are  a  young  advertising 
woman  thoroughly  grounded  In  copy 
writing  and  layout  here  is  opportunity 
to  Join  display  staff  prominent  Illinois 
daily  in  50,000  City  near  Chicago  and 
handle  first  line  accounts.  Excellent 
starting  salary.  Tonng  woman  with 
agency  training  considered.  Box  1101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO  MAN  on 
one  of  West’s  best  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  fast  growing  community. 
Single  man  preferred  due  to  housing 
conditions.  Those  with  weakness  for 
gambling  or  drinking  need  not  apply. 
Send  qnaliflcations  and  picture.  Box 
1162,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  THE  MIDDLEWEST’S  BEST 
NEWSPAPEBS  is  looking  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

THE  MAN  sought  will  be  versatile  and 
well  experiencM  in  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  willing  to  be  a 
working  exeentive. 

THE  OOMMUNITT  offers  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  at  average  price  levels. 

PI2ASB  WBITE  and  -give  full  details 
about  yourself  including  expected  sal¬ 
ary.  All  eorresppndenee  confidential. 
Address  Box  1184.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  ITT  MAN  or  advertising  copy¬ 
writer,  now  employed  as  reporter;  ex¬ 
perienced  advances,  press  releases,  fea¬ 
tures;  ex-serviceman,  23;  New  Tork 
only,  $50  minimum.  Box  1150,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Hilp  Waitid 

Advertising  (Coat’d) 

OIBL  FOB  AD  SOLIOITOB— N.  Illi¬ 
nois  town  of  10,000.  Mostly  classified, 
some  display.  Write  age,  refs.,  quali¬ 
fications,  and  starting  s^ary.  Box  096, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SFLBNDID  OPPOBTUNITT  for  staff 
man  with  some  copy  ability  servicing 
1st  line  accounts  and  creating  new 
ones.  Position  permansnt  with  fine  as¬ 
sociation  in  modern  plant  in  New  Tork 
State  daily,  city  of  50,000.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  fully  regarding  experWnee, 
references,  age,  draft,  family  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  1047,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 

Halp  Waatad 

Circnlation 

A  NEW  BNOLAND  NEWSPAPEB  op¬ 
erating  on  "Little  Merchant  Plan"  has 
opening  for  an  assistant  circnlation 
manager.  Opportunity  to  assume  Job 
of  manager  if  and  when  ability  is 
proved.  Apply  by  letter  giving  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  1148,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OntOULATION  MANAGES,  familiar 

with  home  delivery  system  wanted  for 
progressive  New  England  daily.  Ap¬ 
plication  should  include  age,  draft 
status,  experience,  recent  photograph, 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1142,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BlAn^  WANTED:  Familiar  with 
Wing  Mailer.  Man  able  to  make  type 
corrections  preferred.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Ideal  small  city  in  Northwest. 
State  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  etc.  Box  1044,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PACIFIC  INTEBMOUNTAIN  NEWS- 
PAPER  has  immediate  opening  for 
live  assistant  circulation  manager. 
Sound  experience  Little  Merchant  es¬ 
sential.  This  is  growing  field  but  a 
non-defense  area.  Not  a  duration  job. 
Send  background.  Snapshot.  Salary 
expectation  first  letter.  Box  1115, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SOUTHEBIT NEWSPAPER  in  city  of 
100,000  population  group  needs  the 
services  of  competent  city  circulation 
manager.  Must  have  had  training  in 
this  work.  Give  full  information  on 
experience,  references,  and  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  1122,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

SOUTBERIT^WSFAPEB  in  city  of 
100,000  population  group  needs  the 
services  of  a  competent  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  who  has  had  training 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  and  trans¬ 
portation  work.  Give  full  information 
on  experience,  references,  and  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  1121,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

Editorial 

A  THOROUGHtTTTBAOTD.  EZPE- 
BIENCED  BEPOBTEB  for  general  as¬ 
signments  and  society  desk.  Excellent 
position  on  high-grade  weekly  group 
near  Detroit.  Not  a  wartime  Job,  but 
a  permanent  post  with  an  aggressive 
organisation.  Tel)  all.  send  photo  if 
you  have  one.  Box  1034,  Editor ,  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  BEPOBTEB — desk  execu¬ 
tive.  Draft  exempt  for  small  eity. 
New  England  daily.  Send  photo,  state 
salary.  Box  1140,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
OOFT  BEADBB  —  Feature  Writer 
wanted  by  progressive  daily  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois.  Speed  and  accuracy  es¬ 
sential.  Job  permanent  with  chance 
for  advancement.  Write  all  details, 
giving  salary  expected.  Box  1128, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

DB8KMAN.  Fast-growing  Texas  morn¬ 
ing  paper  has  opening  for  copyreader. 
Can  use  person  of  limited  experience 
on  small  daily  or  even  on  weekly  if  he 
has  good  education  and  training.  Per¬ 
manent  position  and  nnexeelled  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  Enclose 
photo,  give  complete  ednoation  and  sm- 
ployment  record,  but  no  former  employ¬ 
ers  will  be  contacted  without  your  per- 
mission.  Box  086,  Editor  A  PuMisner. 

EDITOB  OB  TECHNICAL  WBITEB— 
Established  trade  publisher  with  three 
pnblieations  in  an  essential  food  in¬ 
dustry  wants  industrious,  adaptable 
man  of  88  or  older,  or  draft-exempt. 
Good  pay  and  hours;  current  and  post¬ 
war  opportnnities  for  advancement. 
Box  1116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

COPT  WBITEB  with  proven  akaib 
for  permanent  position  on  promo^ 
staff  leading  aoutbwestem  newipssa 
State  details,  salary  and  submit  isn.' 
pies  with  aplication.  Box  1188,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


experienced  desk  man,  jsi^ 

nent  Job,  pay  guild  seals,  Hidvin 
daily,  Chicago  area,  circulation  36,000 
Box  1156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOB-BEPOBTEB— Excellent  M 
tion  maybe  open  in  near  fntaro 
thoroughly  seasoned  man ;  weekly  sksh 
of  six  newspapers  near  Detroit  Ikh 
is  a  high-grade  Job  for  a  high-gnA 
man.  Present  editor  here  for  10  yssn. 
may  have  to  leave  soon  becanss  M  i 
health.  Want  someone  interested  h 
permanent  position.  Tell  all  and  mM 
a  photo  if  you  have  one.  Box  1016 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MOBNING  AND  EVENING  NNWi. 
PAPERS  in  Northwest  have  psnssssM 
positions  for  competent  wire  edito; 
also  sports  man  and  reporters.  Bw 
1090,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
NATIONAL  BfAGAZINE  in  OUsm 
has  opportunity  for  energetit,  A 
sronnd  desk  man  qualified  for  rsirrita 
and  features  who  keeps  eye  on  Job  sm 
clock.  Discerning  editorial  JudflMsl 
essential,  experience  and  college  bsek- 
ground  desirable.  Starting  salary  800- 
$80.  State  full  details  Including  dith 
status  and  snbmit  samples.  Bex  UM, 

Editor _A  Publisher^ _ 

NEWS  WBITEB  for  news  departmmt 
50,000  watt  regional  station  in  middk 
west.  Immediate  opening,  possibiKtin 
for  advancement.  News  experissM 
necessary.  State  minimum  sslsir. 

Box  1165,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

^POBTEB,  permanent  job,  pay  giiU 
scale.  Midwest  daily.  Chicago  am, 
circulation  25,000.  Box  1157,  EdHn 

A  Publi8her._ _ 

^PORTER  WANTED — On  festal 
growing  daily  in  West.  Wide  expwi- 
ence  not  necessary  but  must  have  mw 
background  in  reportorial  work.  Ststi 
qualifications  ins  first  letter  and  Mat 
picture.  Job  open  immediately  if 
qualify.  Box  1163,  Editor  A  Ptb 

lisheT; _ 

REPORTEB-EDITOB  for  outstandisi 
aggressive  weekly  newspaper  in  On- 
gon's  rich  Willamette  valley.  Must  W 
experienced,  well-qualified.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Give  full  it 
tails  first  letter.  Telephone  Register. 

McMinnville.  Oregon. _ 

TWO  BEPOBTEBS  for  general  atsiio- 
ments.  Apply  Ted  Yudain,  Mgr.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich,  Oosi. 
WANTED:  COMPETENT  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  MAN  for  editorial  work  (msislr 
desk,  page  make-up)  on  leading  fsa 
newspaper  in  Pac.  Northwest.  Sam 
farm  knowledge  preferred  but  not  «■ 
sential.  State  experience,  starttai 
salary,  NORTHWEST  FARM  NEWS. 

Box  955.  Bellingham,  Washington. _ _ 

WANT  EDITORIAL  ARTIST  for  pee 
manent  position  on  Seattle  newspspw. 
Must  be  accomplished  photograph  re¬ 
toucher  with  newspaper  experieata 
Give  full  details  regarding  experienea 
age,  salary  expected  and  inelsA 
samples  of  retonched  photograpko 
which  will  be  returned.  Write  to 
E.  T.  Stone,  Managing  Editor,  Sesttli 
Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle,  Washiai- 
ton. 

WANTED— EDITOR  for  morning  dsl^ 
newspaper  in  eity  of  80,000  in  middli 
west,  uperienced  man,  who  can  ksa- 
dle  desk,  as  well  as  make  outside  eot- 
tacts.  Salary  advancement  up  to  ii- 
dividual.  Give  full  details,  as  to  sp, 
qualifications,  family  and  initial  salsi; 
required.  Send  photo  if  possiMa 
Write  Box  1158,  Editor  A  Publisher- 
WANTED  EDITOR  for  80  year  sM 
Northern  New  England  afternoon  daily. 
Box  1117,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTOD 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 
ON  A  LEADING 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPEB 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
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Help  Wanted 

Meckanical 


OOMBINATIOK  PBBSSMAN-STEaS- 
OfTFEB-  Duplex  tubular.  Mominc 
■•per  ex.  Sunday,  cire.  16,000.  Good 
tMcee.  ideal  living  conditions.  Wire, 
■kene  or  write  Shandy  Hill,  Pottatown, 
Pa.  Mercury. 

^OTTPE  OPE&ATOB.  Small  daily. 
6,000  pop.  Give  exp.,  ref.,  wages, 
rimes  Kecord,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 
ttirOTTPE  UPEKATOB— N.  Illl^ 
lit.  daily.  Best  working  conditions. 
gMight  matter.  Writing  giving  refer- 
•aoa  qualifications,  draft  status,  salary 
expected.  Box  998,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Itsher. _ ^ _ 

^  fast  on  ad 
machine  and  ad  composition.  Mnst  be 
draft  deferred.  Modern  eity  of  10,000, 
eircnlation  5,000.  Pleasant  living, 
mild  climate  in  famous  Willamette 
Valley.  Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Ore. 
on  I^TEBEOTYPEB.  One  pressman 
litnation  open  $48.00  weekly.  Write 
Air  Mail  John  W.  Ferguson.  Post 
Times,  West  Paim  Beach,  Fla. 

PBESSMAM-STEREdTtPm 
FOB  WEEKIiY  PAPER  in  Conneetient 
city;  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  I*ress,  nor¬ 
mally  10  to  16  pages,  40,000  eircnla- 
tion.  Best  working  conditions.  Give 
tge,  experience,  family,  draft  status, 
vase,  references.  Box  1009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PBESSMAN-STEBEOTTPEB  for  long 
estsblished  Mass,  newspaper.  Hoe 
press.  Permanent  position  with  good 
working  conditions.  State  draft  status, 
experience,  family,  wages  expected  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1065, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STEBEOTYPEB  ASS’T  PRESSMAN— 
Duration  job  that  may  have  permanent 
feature,  Duplex  tubular  and  fiat  cast¬ 
ing.  N.  Illinois.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  qualifications,  draft  status,  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Box  997,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELT:  Combina¬ 
tion  pressman-stereotyper  for  morning 
daily.  Permanent.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable.  Prefer  young  man  draft 
exempt  with  employment  release.  Also 
combination  ad  compositor  •  makeup 
man.  Permanent.  Both  jobs  pay  good 
salaries.  Low  living  costs.  Apply  J. 
D.  McCoy,  Independent  Publishing 
Co.,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

WANTED  —  INTERTTPB  OPERA- 
TOBS.  Union  shop.  Night  work. 
Permanent.  Top  wages.  Contact  San¬ 
ford  Selsam,  Times  Recorder,  Zanea- 
rille,  Ohio. 


Sitaations  Wanfdd 

Administrative 

ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER, 
with  seven  years  experience  in  Daily- 
Radio,  and  allied  activities  desires  a 
change.  Position  mnst  be  permanent. 
Army  don’t  want  me.  Box  1132,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ATTENTIONIII 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
PUBUSHEBS 

My  wife’s  illness  is  forcing  me  to 
give  up  a  successful  and  happy  posi¬ 
tion  with  The  Chicago  Tribune  in 
order  to  move  into  your  climate.  I 
seek  a  connection  as  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  General  Manager  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  of  a  smaller  news- 

fiaper  in  your  area.  I  am  prepared, 
f  necessary  to  make  a  small  invest¬ 
ment. 

I  am  35  years  old,  draft  exempt 
and  have  been  with  the  Tribune  for 
fifteen  years.  I  know  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  from  top  to  bottom,  as 
It  has  been  taught  me  here,  and  my 
references  as  to  both  character  and 
ability  will  be  of  the  higheat  type. 

If  yon  are  a  publisher  looking  for 
a  sound,  aggressive  yonng  man  to 
either  help  remove  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den  from  your  shoulders,  or  to  in¬ 
ject  new  blood  and  fresh  ideas  into 
your  operation,  I  unhesitatingly — 
on  the  basis  of  my  background  and 
references — recommend  myself  to 
you. 

Box  1158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LHarary  Agaocy  Sarvlca 
FEATURE  WRITERS — Magssine  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunities  in  National 
Publications.  Berths  Klausner,  lAter- 
gry  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

SitaatioBS  Waatad 

Advertising 

ADVERTISINO  BCANAOER — 45,  pres¬ 
ent  position  over  12  yrs.  ass’t  loeal- 
nat’l  mgr.  in  closed  corporation,  quali¬ 
fied  to  move  up,  24  yrs.  experience 
North  A  South,  selling,  copywriting, 
nat’l  promotion,  oraanisation,  admin¬ 
istration,  detail.  $’76  week,  lets  with 
bonus.  Box  1095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVBRTISINO  MANAGER,  forty- 
eight,  twenty-five  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Outstanding  record,  best  of 
references  from  all  former  employers. 
Seek  new  connection  with  a  future. 
Box  1149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  TWO-FISTED  ADVERTISINO  MAN¬ 
AGER  seeks  connection.  Experienced 
in  local,  national  and  classified.  A  con¬ 
structive  builder.  Box  1131,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MANAGER  OR  SAUSMAN  in  $60- 
$85  weekly  bracket.  Middle  west. 
Highest  references.  Adman,  1738 
Kendall,  Madison,  Wis. 

NATIONAI.  ADVERTISINO  MAN¬ 
AGER  metropolitan  daily  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  20  years’  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  sales  manager  and  top 
salesman  leading  dailies,  farm  and  na¬ 
tional  magaxines.  Proved  executive 
ability.  In  the  forties  and  qualified  for 
responsibility.  Midwest  preferred. 
Box  1148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVSRTISroa  BfAN, 
over  draft  age,  20  years’  experience  in 
advertising  writing  and  selling,  desires 
permanent  position  on  paper  in  city  of 
50,000  or  over.  Experienced  on  all 
types  of  retail  accounts.  Industrious 
worker,  with  versatility,  ideas  and  im¬ 
agination.  Good  record  of  linage  pro¬ 
duced  and  maintained.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PORTION  IirAD^BflsrNO“AOEN'- 
OY  or  Advertising  Department.  Age 
21.  College  Graduate.  10  draft  rat¬ 
ing,  with  honorable  discharge  from 
Army  reserve.  Information  and  refer¬ 
ences  gladly  given.  Box  1150,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 

SUOOESSFUI.  ADVERTISING  EXEC¬ 
UTIVE  with  seven  years  competitive 
and  seven  year  combination  experience 
in  South,  seeks  change  with  newspaper 
50,000  to  150,000  circulation  with 
compensation  arrangement  based  upon 
results.  Grew  up  on  staff  first  job 
and  have  since  served  two  newspapers, 
50,000  and  70,000  circulation,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  At  present  with 
larger  one.  Possess  thorough  proven 
knowledge  every  phase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  know  how  to  handle  men 
and  women.  Age  39,  sober.  Married, 
one  child.  Bom  and  reared  in  South. 
Presbyterian.  Will  be  glad  to  give 
any  interested  party  full  background 
as  well  as  any  specific  information. 
Box  1135,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VERSAT^-AMBITIOUS~GIRZ^  22, 
journalism  grad,  business  mgr.  college 
daily;  wants  advertising,  publishing, 
newspaper.  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Pno- 
lisher. _ 

SitiotioRS  Waafad 

Circulation 

OIROULATION  MANAGER;  Age  38. 
draft  exempt;  net  interested  in  Dura¬ 
tion  Position.  1$  years'  experience  on 
Morning.  Evening  and  Sunday  Publica¬ 
tions.  Fall  knowledge  of  A.B.O.  Spe¬ 
cialised  in  Home  Delivery  Systems  and 
Promotion  and  Carrier  ^oblems.  Ex¬ 
cellent  References  and  Record.  Box 
1026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 
CrenUtion  (Coat'd) 

OIRCUEATIONlllAN — Age  87.  Draft 
exempt.  Top  producer  as  Dist.  Mgr. 
and  Supervisor  with  2  metropolitan 
papers  for  16  years.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  home  delivery  and  carier 
management.  Would  consider  position 
as  Oir.  Mgr.  on  smaller  paper.  Con¬ 
scientious,  honest,  sober.  Accustomed 
to  high  earnings  and  interested  in 
future.  Available  Feb.  25.  Box  1140, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  OIROUUkTOR, 
age  36,  draft  exempt.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  excellent  record  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  in  town  of  85.000, 
will  consider  change  as  Circulation 
Manager  on  medium  sixed  daily.  Box 
988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  CITY  A  COUNTRY 
CIRUUItATOB  available  at  once — 20 
years  experience  —  age  88  —  perfect 
health — ^well  educated — not  a  “float¬ 
er”,  11  years  with  present  firm.  Box 
1085,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
THOBOUOHI.Y  TRAINED  NEWSPA- 
P^  CIRCULATION  MAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  Circulation  Manager.  College 
graduate;  sixteen  years  successful 
newspaper  experience;  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  Can  furnish  excellent  character 
and  business  references.  Will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  March  first.  Box  1003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioRS  WaRtad 

Editorial 

ALL  AROUND  N^SMAN,  31,  seeks 
non-duration  job  with  future  in  Far 
West.  Ten  years  medium,  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Available  now.  H.  Reece, 
1283  Early,  Chicago  40. _ 

DESK  MAN,  telegraph,  city  managing 
editor.  Small  or  medium  daily.  Cap¬ 
able  writer.  Available  March  15.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  chance  for  advance- 
ment.  Box  989,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  EXPERIENCED,  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  discharged  soldier,  radio  and 
newspaper  experience.  Know  layouts 
and  copy  writing.  Box  1129,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  desk  nr  fea¬ 
tures,  New  York,  Philadelphia  area. 
25  years  experience,  newspaper,  maga- 
sine.  Law  grad.  Draft  exempt.  Now 
employed.  Box  1096,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENOED  NEWS  EDITOR,  who 
can  retain  essentials  but  still  trim 
your  copy  to  sharply  and  smoothly 
that  you  need  not  ration  subscriptions 
nor  advertising  in  1944,  seeks  berth 
as  news  or  night  editor  or  managing 
editor.  Did  so  in  '43  and  up  to  now  on 
present  paper  over  60,000  eircnlation 
despite  25%  gain.  Box  873,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCEO  NEWSPAPERMAN, 
12  years  general  reporting,  sports, 
copy  desk,  makeup,  large  daily.  Seeks 
permanent  desk  job  with  South  Flor¬ 
ida  paper,  news  service.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  32,  draft  exempt. 
Salary  important.  Box  1125,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER — reporter,  editor. 
Now  employed  daily  paper.  French, 
Spanish  bilinguist.  Contributor  New 
York  dailies  and  magaxines.  Willing 
travel.  Age  30.  College  graduate, 
pleasing  personality,  references.  Box 
1147,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  EXPERT,  world- 
traveled  polyglot,  author  of  three  well- 
known  books  on  Europe,  two  years  on 
foreign  desk  of  national  newsmagasine, 
seeks  a  change.  86,  3A.  Box  991, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Two  Sides  of  an 

YOU  .  .  .  who  seek  a 
position  that  fits  youi 
talents,  yottr  salary, 
your  ambitions  for  th< 
future  .  .  .  here  is  a 
proven  go  between,  with 
helpful  courtesy  to  com 
mand. 


ImporianI  Problem 

YOU  .  .  .  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  exactly 
the  talent  you  must  have 
to  fit  in  a  specific  niche 
.  .  .  here  is  an  open 
forum  of  highly  selec¬ 
tive  help.  This  de¬ 
partment’s  obligation  is 
to  bring  YOU  TWO 
TOGETHER. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  far  Falbrnary  12.  1M4 


SitRofions  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat'd) _ 

jbURlfXLISM  GRAD,  21.  edited  Uirt- 
versity  paper;  want  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising,  related  clerical;  have  radio  M- 
perience.  No  preferred  locale.  Box 
1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

journaliuTmajor  wants 

WHAT ! — Editorial  Position 
WHERE! — In  newspaper  or  magasine 
office 

WHENt — Immediately 
WHYf — Because  though  inexperienced, 
she  believes  she  can  write. 

Box  1145,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


I’M  LOOKING  FOB  A  LARGER  JOB. 
in  a  bigger  or  smaller  place.  I’m 
looking  for  responsibility,  and  pay  in 
ratio.  I’m  looking  for  a  Good  job. 

I’m  now  an  assistant  news  editor  on 
one  of  the  leading  Eastern  Newspapers. 
It’s  one  of  the  best  and  most  inter¬ 
estingly  edited.  I’ve  had  a  part  in 
that. 

If  a  job  as  managing  editor  was  of¬ 
fered,  I’d  try  to  hnild  national  repute 
for  the  paper  offering  it,  no  matter 
what  its  sise.  I  think  I  can  do  it. 
If  it  was  a  job  subordinate  to  that,  I 
know  my  way  around  the  biggest 
papers. 

If  a  job  in  public  relations  were 
offered,  I  might  bo  interested  in  that 
too.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  bo  a  house 
organ  editor,  but  I  think  I’ve  got 
enough  imagination  and  savvy  to  tell 
any  business’  story  truly  and  well. 
That’s  an  important  job,  and  I  think 
I’d  like  it. 

The  pay?  It  might  be  $5,000  or  it 
might  take  $10,000.  I’ll  try  to  more 
than  earn  it.  The  personal  picture? 
Married,  in  20’ s,  out  of  draft,  and  of 
good  appearance.  Swedish  parentage, 
Presbyterian  affiliation.  Box  1152, 


REFINED,  INTELLIGENT,  mature 
woman  secretary  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  position.  Has  a  flair 
for  feature  writing.  Box  1139,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTER  daily  paper  experience. 
College  grad.  W'oman,  25.  Prefer 
Southern  California.  Box  1130,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 


REPORTER  with  metropolitan  daily 
seeks  job  on  California  paper.  College 
graduate.  4-P.  Ex-school  teacher. 
Box  1164,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitRatioRg  WaRtod 
_ Mechuaical _ 

EXPERIENOED  PRESSROOM  FORE¬ 
MAN  available.  Age  46.  married,  ref¬ 
erences.  Wire  Charles  Wilkins,  151 

Sims.  Vallejo,  Oalif. _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  available.  Newspaper  exsCT- 
tive  of  wide  experience,  producing 
best  of  results.  Box  1118,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

SHR«tiea$  WoRtod 

_ Pbotoqrupfcer _ 

RAJAH  STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHY — 
Still  life,  illustrations,  fashions,  por¬ 
traits.  For  advertisiM  agencies.  Fin¬ 
est  craftsmanship.  Reasonable.  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Otty. 


SHROtfoRS  WaRtad 
_ PoMk  Rslstioas _ 

EXPERIENOED  BUSINESS  WOMAN 
wants  research,  public  relations,  post¬ 
war  planning  or  advertising  agency. 
Intelligent;  common  sense;  sound  back¬ 
ground.  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Box 
1066,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SitRatleRs  WoRtod 
_ PuHiskuri  RepressntatiTe _ 

PUBLISHER’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE 
DRAFT  EXEMPT 

Now  successfully  representing  one  of 
America’s  leading  trade  jonruals.  In 
the  last  four  years  apace  sales  were 
increased  to  a  point  where  all  com¬ 
petitive  publications  were  “dwarfed.” 
Present  well-organised  s^-np  permits 
the  taking  on  of  an  additional  reput- 
abie  publieatioiL 


All  Inquiries  Confidential 
Box  1141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

IF  THERE  is  anything  that  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  ideals 
of  American  freedom  than  race 
or  religious  preju- 
An  Example  dice,  we  can’t 

of  Race  **^‘"*'  o* 

moment.  We 
Prejudice  aren’t  concerned 
much  with  the 
New  York  hoodlums  who  plague 
their  Jewish  schoolmates  or 
write  dirtv  words  on  synagogue 
walls.  What  they  represent  is 
bad  enough,  but.  at  best  or 
worst,  they  stand  for  and  are  the 
products  of  ignorance.  One  can 
hope  they  ^11  outgrow  their 
errors  when  they  reach  man¬ 
hood. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  of 
adults  who  let  biased  minds  in¬ 
fluence  their  social  and  business 
transactions.  Sad  to  say,  the 
record  of  those  who  do  so  is  far 
too  long  and  too  deadly  for  the 
comfort  of  people  who  prize 
America  as  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  people 
who  read  these  lines  we  have 
seen  the  infamous  Klan  gain  a 
membership  of  millions  among 
people  who  refused  to  under¬ 
stand  the  religious  beliefs  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  or  who  en¬ 
vied  the  economic  status  of  one 
or  another  group  of  the  same. 
That  weed  flourished  for  a  year 
or  so,  but  under  the  blast  of  the 
editorial  anger  of  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  centers  where  it 
was  strongest,  it  withered  and 
died.  Yet,  even  today,  with  the 
land  in  the  midst  of  ite  greatest 
war-time  struggle,  there  are  peo- 
people  among  us  bent  on  foment¬ 
ing  strife  between  Jew  and 
Christian,  Protestant  and  Cath¬ 
olic,  White  and  Negro — people 
who  are  not  only  serving  their 
own  perverted  mentalities,  but 
making  a  profit  out  of  their  per¬ 
nicious  activities. 

We  have  before  us  something 
that  appears  to  be  unique.  It  is 
a  copy  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  of  Feb.  4,  with  a 
straightforward  story  of  an 
aboniinable  situation.  ’The  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  paper — IMhr. 
Gardner  Campbell,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  writer — was 
said  to  have  declared  in  a  local 
church  last  October  that  “he 
would  like  (or  intended)  to  see 
all  Jewish  merchants  driven  off 
Main  street  by  (or  in)  1944.’’ 
That  alleged  statement  was 

given  piR>licity  by  the  pastor  of 
le  church  in  which  it  was  said 
to  have  been  made.  That  pub¬ 
licity  was  given  at  a  meeting  of 
the  local  ministers’  association, 
the  chairman  of  ^ich,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Daily  Item,  permitted 
the  subject  to  Im  discussed  with¬ 
out  having  made  any  effort  to 
ascertain  its  truth. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  categorically 
denied  that  he  made  any  such 
.statement,  and  we  accept  his  de¬ 
nial  at  its  face  value.  If  he 
entertained  such  thoughts — and 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  does — 
he  has  far  too  much  Scotch  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  utter  them.  He 
could  have  anticipated  the  im¬ 


Cards 
on  the 
Table 


mediate  result  of  any  such 
speech,  and  he  has  seen  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  the  false  report — 
the  withdrawal  of  five  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Jewish  merchants 
from  the  Daily  Item’s  columns. 
«  «  * 

THE  POLICY  of  most  news¬ 
papers  would  naturally  be  to 
keep  such  a  contretemps  as  far 
as  possible  from 
public  view. 
Newspapers  don’t 
like  to  let  anyone 
know  that  they 
have  lost  favor 
with  their  advertisers,  and  none 
that  we  know  of  would  permit 
the  idea  to  get  abroad  that  the 
loss  of  patronage  was  due  to  a 
dispute  over  race  or  religion. 
’The  Daily  Item  had  different 
ideas,  of  which  we  entirely  ap¬ 
prove.  It  put  the  story  on  Page 
1,  in  the  most  prominent  posi¬ 
tion — a  two-column  head  in  the 
middle  two  coliunns,  laying  all 
the  cards  on  the  table  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  intended  to  take  legal 
action  against  the  minister  who 
spread  the  story.  Despite  the 
complete  denial  of  the  charge  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  clergyman 
has  maintained  silence.  ’The 
Item’s  story  included  this  bit: 

‘"rhe  Daily  Item  regrets  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  involve 
other  clergymen  of  the  town 
who  participated  in  the  incident 
without  devising  or  seeking  a 
solution,  and  it  regrets  that  sev¬ 
eral  business  men,  and  probably 
other  citizens  as  witnesses,  will 
be  drawn  into  the  controversy. 
’The  Daily  Item  was  a  Wakefield 
institution  before  any  of  these 
clergymen  or  merchants  ever 
saw  Wakefield,  and  it  is  here  to 
stay.  It  knows  its  rights — legal 
and  moral — and  it  intends  to  de¬ 
fend  them,  and  so  does  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  personally,  intend 
to  defend  to  the  limit  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  honest  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  with  ALL  merchants  of 
Wakefield  and  the  truth  of  his 
utterances,  either  in  the  press  or 
on  the  platform. 

“Under  oath.  Rev.  Mr.  - 

will  be  forced  to  admit  that  as 
long  ago  as  Dec.  15,  1943,  when 
the  origin  of  the  ‘Drive  the  Jews 
Off  Main  Street’  story  was  be¬ 
ing  investigated,  he  asked  the 
managing  editor  if  the  Item  was 
getting  as  much  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  and  cooperation  as  usxial 
from  the  Jewish  merchants.  At 
that  time  all  of  the  merchants 
named  above  were  carrying 
their  regular  advertising  space, 
or  more;  none  had  raised  openly 
any  issue  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Item  management,  and  two 
of  the  five  had  become  regular 
advertisers  less  than  three 
months  earlier. 

“We  think  it  significant  that 
he  should  raise  the  inquiry  a 
whole  month  in  advance  of  the 
fact,  and  that  he  should  inject  it 
suddenly  into  a  conversation 
which  at  that  time  was  wholly 
concerned  with  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  own  statements. 

“It  should  also  be  understood 
that  Mr.  -  has  been  given 
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three  separate  and  distinct  op¬ 
portunities  to  sign  a  statement 
of  retraction  and  has  refused, 
aithough  offering  no  reason  for 
his  refusal  and  offering  no  sub- 
.stantiation  of  his  earlier  conten¬ 
tions.  Mr. - has  also  resisted 

other  efforts  or  suggestions 
which,  if  complied  with,  would 
have  made  this  statement  im- 
necessary. 

“It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 

Rev.  -  (another  minister), 

after  previously  declining  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  go  over  the  evidence 
gathered,  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Item’s  managing  editor 
at  the  latter’s  home.  It  was 
granted.  He  spent  three  hours 
offering  suggestions  of  ways  by 

which,  to  put  it  plainly,  Mr. - 

could  be  ‘eased  out’  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  by  which  ‘we  might  all 
save  our  faces.’ 

“He  was  politely  but  firmly 
told  that  the  editor’s  face  did  not 
need  saving,  that  the  situation 
had  progressed  beyond  the  point 
where  any  compromise  would  be 
accepted,  and  that  only  a  flat  re- 

Iraction  by  Mr.  -  would 

suffice. 

“Mr.  -  felt  that  the  form 

of  retraction  required  would  be 

humiliating  to  Mr. - ,  without 

appearing  to  be  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  Item  or  its  man¬ 
aging  editor  had  been  damaged 
in  any  way.  ’The  conference,  as 
may  be  surmised,  produced 
nothing.’’ 

•  •  • 


Brotherhood 

Versus 

Dissension 


WE  HAVE  both  scorn  and  pity 
for  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
who  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
fan  the  flames  of 
religious  preju¬ 
dice.  They  have 
no  place  in  the 
Christian  church 
of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  Lord  spoke  19  cen¬ 
turies  ago  of  “one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.’’  but  that  ideal  is  far 
from  attainment  today.  In  the 
meantime,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  men  of  God,  of 
whatever  faith,  to  promote  the 
brotherhood  of  man  that  the 
Savior  taught,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
voke  dissension,  certainly  not  to 
foment  disputes  that  can  only 
mean  economic  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munities  upon  which  they  de¬ 
pend  for  their  living. 

Any  newspaperman  who  would 
declare  his  wish  or  intention  to 
drive  all  Jewish  merchants  off 
Main  Street  in  1944,  or  any  other 
year, '  could  only  be  called  a 
damned  fool,  "^ere  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  commimities  in  the 
United  States  where  the  Jewish 
merchants  are  working  side  by 
side  with  the  (Catholic  priest, 
the  Episcopal  minister,  the  Pres¬ 


byterian  dominie  and  their  own 
rabbis,  to  make  the  place  a  bet' 
ter  one  to  live  in.  By  and  large 
the  Jewish  merchant  is  as  good 
a  citizen  as  can  be  found  in  the 
average  American  town,  and  hit 
patronage  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers  is  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  the  publisher,  and  to 
himself.  If  he  is  not  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  he  can  be  caught  up  with 
like  any  other  evil-doer-^ut  it 
is  wrong,  and  un-American,  to 
attack  him  upon  the  grounds  o( 
his  religious  belief  or  ancestry. 

■ 

Forms  New  Agency 

’The  Kansas  City  office  of  the 
Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  about  March 
1  will  become  an  independent, 
separately  finahced  agency,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Bruce  B. 
Brewer,  now  manager  of  the  of¬ 
fice  and  vice-president  of  Ferry- 
Hanly,  according  to  C.  P.  Hanly, 
president  Mr.  Hanly  said  the  new 
agency,  to  be  called  Bruce  B. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  would  serve  pres¬ 
ent  Kansas  City  clients.  Ferry- 
Hanly  also  plans  to  augment  the 
facilities  of  its  subsidiary,  Wal- 
lace-Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  Chicago. 

■ 

Weekly  Sets  Record 

Already  holding  five  first  place 
awards  for  general  excellence 
and  best  community  service,  the 
Elkin  (N.  C.)  Tribune  saw  its 
trophies  increase  to  seven  when 
it  was  presented  with  first  prize 
for  general  excellence  and  first 
place  for  best  community  service 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
institute  at  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 
Awards  were  made  by  Governor 
Broughton  and  were  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribune  by  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harvey  F.  Laffoon. 

■ 

New  Gravure  Sizes 

Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 
announces  new  Set  Size  Regula¬ 
tions,  effective  March  1,  1944. 
The  new  copy  size  requirements 
will  apply  to  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  24  Metropolitan 
Group  newspapers  with  gravure 
sections.  Under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  28  copy  sizes  are  accept¬ 
able  in  their  standard  size  papen 
and  21  copy  sizes  in  the  tabloid 
sections. 

■ 

Two  Agencies  Open 

Recently  announced  was  the 
opening  of  Richard  C.  Mouk  k 
Co.,  New  York,  an  advertising 
agency,  which  will  specialize  In 
the  radio  and  television  fields. 
Also,  making  a  bid  in  these  fields 
is  the  newly  opened  Ad-Plan  Co.. 
New  York. 


Newspapers  that  offer  The  Haskin  Informadon 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  feature,  to  their 
readers  receive  glowing  evidences  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  questions  answered.  Many  tunes, 
these  questions  are  difficult ...  all  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  readers.  Write  for  terms. 


The  Charleston  Gazette  (64,595  M&S) 
has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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COKSTAXCY 

While  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  surge  of  certainty  in  the  news,  and  the 
deep  overtones  of  hymns  of  impending  triumph  are  heard  through¬ 
out  the  land,  we  repeat  these  words  of  counsel. 

There  exist  no  grounds  for  relaxation  in  the  watchful 
care  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  composing-rooms.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  a  let-down  in  its  maintenance.  There  is  every  reason  for 
strict  adherence  to  the  three  precepts  that  Linotype  has  consistently 
stressed  during  these  times  when  critical  material  shortages  exist: 

★  ★  Keep  your  machines  clean;  see  that  they  are 
properly  lubricated;  keep  them  properly  adjusted. 

To  these  we  add  a  fourth— a  self-evident  truth— Give  your  Govern¬ 
ment  your  best  if  you  expect  to  receive  its  best.  And  if  all  you  can  do 
is  buy  bonds,  then  keep  on  buying  bonds. 

Linotwp*  Bodoni 


Printed  in  D.  3.  A. 


THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


IN  AMERICA  .  .  .  . 


(In  Total  Advertising  Volume  Year,  1943) 


Once  again,  in  1943,  The  Washington  Daily  News 
carried  more  total  advertising  (6  days  vs.  6  days)  than 
any  other  tabloid  size  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News, — a  testimonial  to  the  importance 
of  Washington  as  a  market,  and  The  News  as  its  2nd 
EVENING  paper. 


OUR  NEW  PAGE  SIZE - 

On  February  2nd,  the  page  size  of  The  News  became  standard  five 
'  columns— 200  line  depth.  The  purpose  of  the  change  was  to  best  use 
the  newsprint  available  to  us.  No  newsprint  is  "saved"  (we  use  all  we 
can  get!).  It  is  simply  used  differently  and  more  efficiently.  More  pxjges 
can  be  printed  in  the  new  size,  and  the  space  available  for  news  can  be 
better  used.  It  is  a  case  where  stringent  restrictions  and  necessity  has 
evolved  a  change  that  has  improved  the  paper — giving  the  reader  a 
more  convenient  page,  the  advertiser  an  approximate  12%  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  in  page  dominance. 
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